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THE BROOK. 
HY EDWARD N. POMEROY. 





Baidu? mountain brook that flowest at my feet, 

Forever la¥ing this unheeding stone; 

The ntusic of thy liqu‘d monotone 
Unchailging all day long dost thou repeat. 
Musing { gaze uvon theé from my seat; 

Not lonély; altho never niote aloné; 

Since thou att company and f am dne 
‘to whom tliy ndise is melody cdniplete: 
Would i could daily go miy way like thee: 

My voice as soft as thine, my smile as bright, 
My coufs¢ ds fearless toward ttiat mighty sea 

That all the streanis of life awaits; the night 
Of gorge and chasm unthought of ; nty delight 

To do each day the work appointed me. 

Breap Loar INN, RIPTON, VERMONT. 


MOUNTAIN PINES. 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 








SEE, on the mountain top afar, 
Those lofty pinnacles that reach 

So near to Heaven that a star 
Burns like a taper bright in each. 


There, changeless all the seasons through, 
Tbat green cathedral lifts its spires, 

The first to catch the morning dew, 
The last to hold the sunset fires. 


Within its aisles no sound is heard 

While summer’s service decks the nave: 
Its altar knows no priest ; no bird 

Siog; from the emerald architrave. 


But when wrapt in her shroud of snow, 
Beueath the roof lies Earth asleep, 

A mournful music, measured, slow, 

Wakes in the summit of yon steep. 


Tbat solemn dirge of winter brings 
The heart to ponder thoughts divine ; 
It is God’s harper strikes the strings 
Stretched on the forest harp of pine! 
New YORK Ciry. 
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THOUGHT ODORS. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 








Not what we do, not what we say, speaks for us 
To fine souls here, or to the Throne of Light. 

Tho words and acts be fair, gods will abhor us 
And men distrust, if our hearts are not right. 


Our secret aim, our hidden wish or longing, 
Our silent thoughts of men or worlds above— 
These are the tell-tale forces that come thronging 
To point to us as ones to loathe or love. 


Our thoughts are odors, and we cannot seal them 
So close with actions but they will creep ovt; 

And delicately fasbioned souls will feel them, 
And know them sweet or vile, beyond a doubt. 


Good deeds fall. dead if selfish causes guide them, 
Good words fall flat that but from lips have birth ; 
And eloquent and noble seems, beside them, 
The silence or inaction of true worth. 
New York City. 
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“SHOPPING” IN THE FAR EAST. 
BY FANNIE N. BENJAMIN. 





OLD Kasar-Alar, our favorite merchant, was a dollol 
(or peddler) of great repute. As it was not permissible 
We should visit the bazaars, things rich and rare from 
the bazaars came to u:; and to-day, the medium proved 
to be the wily little Hadji who entered with our tall and 
venerable Kasar-Alar. 

We believed in the old merchant religiously. He was 


caliph. He had a long beard dyed red with benna that 
even the prophet might have envied, and his faded blue 
eyes were mild and paternal. the whole face radiating 


gains; indeed, 80 much was he a favorite with them, he 
could always count on acup of chi(tea) or a present of 
sweet cake or bonbons. even did his purse not receive 
substantial additions. 

To suppose one of his gravity capable of quibbling, 
was out of the question. Occasional suspicions were, 
however, aroused oter some dirty bit of brocade, pro- 
nounced ‘ of the time of Shah Abbas!” or some com- 
monplace jewel said to come from the Royal Anderoon. 
The young Hadji brought to-day beautifnl old embroid- 
eries of gold and silver thread, and divining quickly that 
we were eager to possess them, he named a fabulous 
price tpon which he insisted with more than usual perti- 
nacity. Our wily nasr* learning from us the twoem- 
broideries we fttiost desited, obtained from Hadji his 
price for threé; and thén, as if finally selecting one, de- 
manded the lowest Walue for that one. Hadji fixed a 
high price naturally, and thus the remaining two were 
brought within a fteasonable profit. Finding himself 
thus outwitt«d, Hadji rose and indignantly packed his 
rugs and embroideries. He crossed the court as if deter- 
mined never to look upon us again; then seeing no one 
followed him he turned back assuring us, with tears in 
his eyes; that to sell at such a price would wholly undo 
him. 

But the nasir was obstiiiate and Hadji departed. 
Outside the gate, finding no swift messenger was sent 
after him, he suddenly relented, and coming back gave 
all the embroideries at the price offered. 

During this bartering, old Karar- Alar had looked on 
with a grieved surprise, ss if greatly troubled that any 
dollol could tbus deport himeelf! Presently he 
unfolded with dignity a beautiful India shawl for our 
inspection that ‘‘ had belonged,” he said ‘* to one of the 
Favorites of the Light of the Universe”; und he swore by 
his long beard *‘ it had cort the royal treasury a great 
sum. It must ve sold as the sultana had now lost favor 
with the king and had much need of ready money.” He 
** had brought it to his favorites first, well knowing if any 
other European saw it the fair hanooms from Yankee- 
doonia could never have achance to wear it.” 

The pale blue eyes had no trace of depth, and the kind 
frankness of his manners disarmed suspicion. 

** Poor old Kasar-Alar !” my sister said, ‘‘ he needs the 
money—and really. Teresa, the shawl #s beautiful ! be- 
sides, vou know, coming from the palace ”— 

‘* Ob, I have already a half-dozen of that sort,” I re- 
plied, laughingly; ‘ really, I cannot afford it !” 

Then the old doilol pointed to the exquisite colors, ‘‘so 
softened by time, the blue,” he said, ‘‘ impossible to copy 
now—hundreds of years old, and the intricate design, so 
beautiful, so effective !” 

The design was beautiful. I leaned toward the shawl; 
I began to examine it with interest—still no trace of ex- 
ultation in the watery blue eyes. 

‘If the hanoom would only take it! she is rich, and 
poor Kasar-Alar has no money to buy fuel for his 
hearth.” I drew out my purse feeling like a culprit in 
refusing aid to the old man. and equally so in purchas- 
ing another shawl. I was just about counting out the 
silver, when some one pulled my gown from behind, and 
turning | saw my Persian maid, whoassumed to be knit- 
ting, making some curious signals. 

I finally decided the shawl must be left at the heuse 
for inspectioa tillevening, I would perhaps take it then. 

Kasar-Alar had hardly passed beyond the court when 
the maid, quickly taking out her pocket-handkerchief, 
wet and rubbed the delicate blue of the shawl. The 
threads were discovered to have been retouched by a 
modern brush, both on the rignt and wrong side. 

The shawl being of fine quality, was probably an old 
and faded one, bought at the bazaars as unsalable, and 
thus deftly transformed. 

It is needless to say, so perfect an actor as old Kasar- 
Alar had made himself one of the richest of all the 
dollols; indeed, we discovered eventually that he was at 

the head of a syndicate—so to speak—of traveling ped- 
dlers, and doubtless it was in his fertile brain many of 
the tricks and devices originated by which we had suf- 
fered. 

I was told by an English official of 1ank in Teheran 
that he once bought a unique and very valuable gold 
coin from a dollol who had first taken it to a collector 
of curios in the city, who upon recognizing its value 
had offered at once a fair price for it. The -dollol pre- 











Teady torob himself to please the ladies with great bar- 





suming from his readiness to pay so much that he would 
pay more, immediately doubled the selling price and 
the collector declined to take it. 
The Englishman had had a longer experience in Per- 
sia and had gained worldly wisdom thereby. When 
the dollol told him what the collector bad offered, he 
laughed in derision, exclaiming: *‘Mashallah! you had 
better take it back to him!” 
The dollol grew frightened and his coin quickly de- 
preciated in his esteem. 
‘* What will the sahib give?” he asked, tremblingly. 
The Englishman replied with a yawn, very indiffer- 
ently: ‘‘ Ob, perhaps half that sum”; the result being 
that the Englishman bought the coin for considerably 
less than had been at first offered. 
This system of trading becomeg, necessarily, extremely 
demoralizing. One rejoices to get out of the country, 
if for no other reason than to reach a land of “ fixed 
prices.” 
The bazaars of Teheran are said to be next to those 
of Constantinople in interest; but are rarely, if ever, 
visited by ladies of rank. 
It is hardly pleasant for European women to walk in 
the Persian quarter of the city, unless disguised in the 
Persian mantle and dress. Even then they are easily 
detected through the difficulty of walking gracefully in 
the Oriental slipper. 
Their awkward gait at once attracts attention, and 
merchants increase their prices when a foreign custom- 
er is suspected. They are willing at any time to trans- 
port their goods to the house and allow ladies to select 
at their leisure, but naturally grow rather sullen when 
nothing is purchased. This is a trial to the veteran 
“shopper,” who seldom has a definite idea of what she 
wishes to purchase, only a very clear idea that she 
wishes to see everything. 
Shopping in the East, tho differing so widely in its 
conditions, often becomes as great a consumer of time 
with the ladies, as that of our populous Western cities. 
The dollol once having gained entrance, the new- 
comers are marked as his legitimate prey, and he soon 
learns their fancies, their predilections and their weak- 
nesses. He is more or less in league with a horde of 
other dollols; and on a bright 'day there is scarcely an 
hour when some one of them is not waiting to gain en- 
trance at your door. There, as here, women are lured 
to buy what they do not need, and the only safe course 
is to hold one’s self resolutely away from temptation, 
New YORE, N. Y. 
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THE COLUMBUS PRIZE OFFERED BY SPAIN. 


THE following is the official announcement of the In- 
ternational Competition to be held in connection with 
the Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of America, 
translated for THE INDEPENDENT: 





A competition shall take place to celebrate this great 
festival by a literary monument which shall commemo- 
rate it and be enduring. 

The prize work shall bea prose essay, and shall bea 
well-reasoned historical treatise, wherein the greatness 
of the event to be celebrated shall be appropriately 
treated. 7 

So much has been written on the subject from the six- 
teenth century to this day, that it appears difficult to 
write anything on the subject that shall be good and 
new. Perhaps not a little remains to be ascertained 
with reference to the details or the circumstances of the 
life and deeds of Columbus, and the Royal Academy of 
History is now occupied in this learned and laborious 
undertaking, and is collecting and editing the unpub- 
lished and unfamiliar papers relating thereto. 

The book proposed as a subject of this competition 
should be many sided. It shall be comprehensive and 
synoptical, and, without being obscure or dry, it must be 
concise. 

Altho the histories of America, of voyages and discov- 
eries, as well as geographical books and accounts of the 
settlements of the Europeans in the most distant regions 
of the world, are legion, there is no work dealing in a 
worthy manner with the enterprise of the nations of 
the Iberian peninsula, which, from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, with a determined purpose and marvel- 
ous forethought and tenacity, throughout almost a whole 
century of extraordiuary effort, explored vast conti- 








* Chief servant or butler 


nents and islands, navigated seas never croaged before 
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by ships of any Christian country, and achieved, with 
unparalleled energy, the almost complete knowledge of 
the planet on which we dwell, 

There isan increasing interest and evident unity in this 
work, the most important part of which begins in 1434,. 
when Gil Eannoes doubled Cape Bojador, discovered 
Guinea and pat an end tothe terrror inspired by the 
dark sea; and it finishes in 1522 when Elcano returned 
to Sanlucar after having circumnavigated the globe. 
We pass by the information given by certain charts, as 
the Catalan map of 1735, and the account of the semi- 
fabulous voyages of Doria and Vivaldi, and of others 
more truthful, altho isolated and without results, as 
that of Ferrer. 

In all these events, the unexpected figures. but little. 
The progressive series of geographical discoveries, due 
to continuous forethought and not chance, begins at 
Sagres with the Prince Don Enrique and his illustrious 
pilot Jaime de Mallorca. 

From that time until the form and magnitude of the 
terraqueous world became known, Pedro Nufiez could 
well boast that the best result obtained was reached not 
by attempting to discover whether success was attained, 
but ‘‘ because our navigators sailed well-instructed and 
with instruments and rules of astronomy and geogra- 
phy at their disposal, which are the things which cos- 
mographers should be well provided with.” 

The brightest point in the progress of this famous his- 
tory is fixed on the 12th day of October, 1492, when 
Columbus was the first European who set his foot in the 
intertropical lands of the New World; but this event, 
however great it may be by itself when considered 
alone, as the result only of the inspiration of an indi- 
vidual sailor and the generous enthusiasin of a Queen 
who protected him, is doubled in interest if it be cen- 
sidered in connection with the whole history of the 
times, and with the development of the idea of the dis- 
covery of the whole world, in order to extend throughout 
the globe the law and name of Corist, and the civiliza- 
tion of Europe, and to take possession of the gold, 
spices and riches of which the Venetian, Genoese and 
Catalan merchants only brought the exaggerated 
accounts and costly specimens which they had previous- 
ly acquired from the Moslems. 

Doubtless the motive that urged the men of our 
Peninsula to so great an undertaking sprang from all the 
great passions, good and bad, which dwell in the human 
heart; religious fervor, thirst for glory, ambition, Chris- 
tian charity, cupidity, inquisitiveness and love of the 
unknown, and, especially, a desire already existing to 
seek and find real adventures that should surpass the 
fantastic, vain and endless feats of chivalry, and to 
make voyages and conquests that should eclipse those of 
the Greeks and Romans, and whatever is pictured by the 
fables and narratives of classical antiquity, which were 
then being unearthed by the learned and published 
every where. 

The work to be written must be a complete sketch of 
this whole undertaking, so that its magnificent import 
be clearly and impressively seen and shall not thereby 
diminish the conclusion that the fortunate studies, 
travels and daring deeds of Bartolomé Diaz, Gama, 
Alburquerque, Cabral, Balboa, Magallanes, Cortés, 
Pizarro, Orellana and so many others, shall not dim the 
glory of the hero whose centenary is about to becele- 
brated, but shall render it brighter, setting forth in a 
more luminous aspect the work of civilization for which 
Portugal laid the foundation, Castille, by means of Co- 
lumbus, performed the principal and most difficult part, 
and to which all Spain put the crowning and finishing 
touch, doubling the American continent through the 
Straits of Magellan, and crossing for the first time a sea 
more extensive than the Atlantic aud circumnavigating 
the planet. 

The book, the program of which is vaguely set forth, 
must contain in like manner, in a compendious introduc- 
tion notices of voyages and geographical sketches and 
progress until Don Enrique, of Portugal, became estab- 
lished at the Sagres; and an essay of considerable length 
must be added to the work discussing and examining 
closely the changes and progress of civilization result- 
ing from our collective efforts in business, in political 
economy, and the government of nations, also the wide 
field it opened to the intelligent European activity tu ex. 
tend and command, and the data and the realized hopes 
and the more secure basis which it offered to the studious 
and wise to understand Nature better, penetrate its mys- 
teries and reveal its laws. 

The elevated and vast character of the argument de- 
mands that the book be a work of art, not only by rea- 
son of the richness and elegance of its diction, but also 
on account of its plan and the sobriety and clearness of 
its style, the dignity and beauty of which shall arise 
from the simplicity of the language used, the correct- 
ness of its judgment and the depth of its thought. 

Any unpublished work written for the purpose in Span- 
ish, Portuguese, English, German, French or Italian 
may enter the competition. 

The Tribunal to award the prize shall consist of two 
members of the Royal Academy of History and a mem- 
ber of each of the Royal Academies of Spain, Moral 
Sciences, Political and Exact and Natural Sciences, 
every member to be elected for the purpose by the said 
Academies, 





The Diplomatic Representative of each Power which 
may send to the competition a book by one of its sub- 
jects, through said Representative, or any person desig- 
nated by said Power shall also be a member of said Tri- 
bunal. - 

The Tribunal shall elect its President and shall pass 
on the works by absolute majority of the votes of the 
jury which takes part in the voting. 

The works to be presented for the competition shall 
be neatly bound, in readable handwriting, on good 
paper, without the author’s name, having simply a 
motto. 

The name of the author and his residence shall be in- 
closed in a sealed envelop, on the outside of which the 
motto and the first sentence of the work shall be 
written. 

The sealed papers, belonging to the works which 
shall not receive prizes, shall be publicly burned un- 
opened. 

Altho it is difficult to fix the size of the work offered 
for competition, it is proper to indicate that its reading 
matter shall not cover more than two volumes of 500 
pages, eachof the same size and type as the edition of 
the complete works of Cervantes, made by Rivadeneyra 
in 1863 and 1864. 

Nevertheless, as the matter requires full treatment, if 
the plan and purpose of any of the works require it, a 
volume of documents, maps and ether illustrations may 
be added to the text. 

In order that the jury may have time to examine and 
make its decision, the works contending for the prize 
shall be delivered to the Secretary of the Reyal Acade- 
my of History before January 1st, 1892. 

There shall be a prize of 30,000 pesetas ($5,790), and a 
second prize of 15,000 pesetas ($2,895). 

Besides this reward, each one of the authors shall re- 
ceive 500 copies of the edition to be made of his prize 
work. 

The Centenary Commission shall remain at liberty to 
determine the number of copies to be made of the two 
prize works, and the use to be made of the copies not 
given to the authors. 

The authors shall retain the ownership of their works, 
and may reprint, sell and translate them into other lan- 
guages, 

The Commission, nevertheless, shall have the right, if 
any or both of the prize works be written in a foreign 
language to have them translated, and to publish them 
in Spanish. 

The Commission prints the above regulations for the 
information of the public and the guidance of the per- 
sons who may desire to take part in the competition. 

The Vice-President, 

DUKE OF VERAGUA. 


The Secretaries, 
JUAN VALERA, JUAN F, RIANo. 
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THE NEGRO AND CHURCH LEGISLATION. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS. 








EVEN thoroughly good Christian people may be rea- 
sonably excused if they are growing a little weary of 
discussing ‘‘the color line” in religion. They have 
most likely long since made up their minds about the 
color line, either on principle or sentiment, as Northern- 
ers or Southerners, or even as politicians. Stil) the re- 
ligious destiny of seven or eight millions of people is 
worth any amount of careful consideration, even if it 
should involve a little boredom. And the case has been 
lately so clearly put, by so good a man, that if we cannot 
settle it now we may as well confess that we must despair 
of asolution. The Negro, then, is affirmed to be inca- 
pable of governing, and to be incapable as Negro. And 
by *‘ governing” is meant, not the exercise of an absv- 
lute authority—for in this country ne such authority 
exists—bu! voting in a legislative assembly to which he 
may have been duly elected. It must even include vot- 
ing as an elector ; for if we admit that a number of col- 
ored people are qualified to elect, that is only another 
way of saying that the man of their choice is qualified 
to be elected. 

Now, first of all, it is worth while to notice that, 
unless what may be called religious legislation be ex- 
ceptionally difficult, the whole nation bas Jong ago 
decided upon the capacity of the Negro. Every full- 
grown male Negro (with exceptions so few that they are 
not worth reckoning) can vote in every election in his 
district for every kind of officer, and can be voted for. 
He can serve as a member of any City Council, asa 
member of a State Legislature, as a member of the Con- 
gress of the United States. There are very many per- 
sons who have entire confidence in the future of the 
Negro, who believe that his full enfranchisement, tho 
perhaps wise or even necessary asa policy of war, was 
premature and highly dangerous as a civil policy. 

It is absolutely certain that there are a hundred white 
citizens who could be easily named, for whose votes no 
number of ‘‘ black’ votes could be, in any way what- 
ever, an equivalent. Nevertheless the nation deter- 
mined, rightly or wrongly, to make every colored per- 
son a citizen, with the full powers and duties of citizen- 
ship. Now among the duties of citizenship is governing. 
As to inferior officers, the people are continually resum- 
ing their authority into their own hands, and dismissing 
or re-electing them. Once every four yeara the abso- 
lute sovereignty of the United States is handed back to 
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the people, and they deliberately choose their chief - 


magistrate, the executive representative and agent of 
the whole nation. Even in this election every male 
Negro has his part. Ner is it only his right to Vote, 
but being endowed with-full citizenship, it is his duty to 
vote, and to take pains that his vote shall be for the best 
man, and shall not be thrown away. Everybody knows 
the practical difficulties that have arisen out of this@ar- 
ing and hitherto unexampled political experiment, 
They have been so serious that they have often seemed 
to justify or necessitate a system of bribery or intimi- 
dation which, in ordinary cases, would be justly re. 
garded as subversive of civil government. They did 
subvert civil government, but only because the inevita- 
ble alternative seemed to besheerchaos. If there be— 
as we all know that there is—a justifiable homicide, as 
for instance, in self-defense, so it is argued, plausibly if 
not quite conclusively, that there may possibly be, and 
in fact has been, a justifiable disregard of election laws, 

Let us admit all this tothefull. Those of us who mix 
with Southern people, and hear their stories of Negro 
rule, are not at all likely to push our theories of politica} 
puritanism too far. We cannot help believing that, 
again and again, the plain alternative confronting the 
old white inhabitants has been to suppress the Negro or 
to emigrate, leaving behind all that was dearest and 
most sacred; and facing absolute beggary. Nobody will 
hesitate long between these alternatives. Now, admit- 
ting all this—admit more if you will—what has the State 
done to meet the difficulty? It has recognized that the 
Negro must be made capable of governing, and this in 
two ways: first, by general education; and secondly, by 
the practice of governing. If you want to teach a per. 
son to swim you may teach him the specific gravity of 
his own body and of salt or fresh water, the movements 
of his limbs, and their leverage in relation to the water 
in which he desires to move; but you must also, sooner 
or later, throw him into the water and let him try what 
he can do. You will carefully watch him lest he should 
drown, and lest he should pull somebody else vnder; 
but you will realize that the man who never goes into 
the water will never swim. And it is this which makes 
peopie free—they learn to govern by governing. 

Now what would be thought if the United States Goy- 
ernment after enfranchising the Negroes, should pub- 
licly proclaim that they were, and always would be, in- 
capable of discharging the duties of citizenship; that 
education was useless; and that all the white people 
would be politically swamped if the representatives of 
eight millions were to vote among the representatives 
of fifty-two millions? What would be thought of the 
aristo.racy of a dominant race—the men of family, a 
education, of wealth; the men who had been rulers for 
generations—if they should at once repudiate all their 
natural and acquired advantages, and declare that breed 
and knowledge, and personal influence, were incapable 
of holding their own against a weak and ignorant wi- 
nority of about one to seven? Surely the answer would 
be that if such a minority could win ina fair fight it 
ought towin. As amatter of fact, winning is so wholly 
out of the question that to impose upon the weaker 
combatant artificial disabilities is sheer cowardice. The 
civil government never ventures upon a policy so mean 
and detestable. That absurd and suicidal conduct is the 
peculiar disgrace of come of the Christian Churches. 

And the disgrace is deeper and more inexcusable be- 
cause the Christian religion does not furnish even the 
shadow of an excuse for it. In Christ Jesus Negroes 
were always enfranchised. It matters little in tbis re- 
spect to what Christian society a man may belong. 
Every form of Christianity declares the spiritual rights 
and corresponding duties of all mankind. But espe- 
cially is this affirmed by the Church which bvasts that 
it is Catholic. If baptism, confirmation and the eucha- 
rist, cannot secure the enfranchisement of Negroes, then 
the whole Catholic theory is moonshine. 

And now let us ask whether there is anything 80 eX- 
ceptionally difficult in ecclesiastical legislation that 4 
Negro who is quite competent to sit in the United 
States Congress, is utterly unfit to take part in the au- 
gust proceedings of the Convention of the Diocese of 
South Carolina. What was done this year in that Con- 
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vention? What is done in any ordinary diocesan, OF | 


even in the General Convention? In the General Con- 
vention it takes about fifteen years to hatch a rubric. 
Tbe work among colored people under the direction of 
that Convention is supported at the rate of about 4 
quarter of a cent per annum for each Negro soul; and 
all the white legislators put together can hardly accom 
plish that. Take the Convention of the Diocese of 
Maryland, in which possibly half-a-dozen Negroes may 
be entitled to seats. What was done there this last 
May which required the slightest ability beyond the 
average? A certain number of committees were ap 
pointed by the Bishop or elected by the Convention; 
three or four resolutions proposed by private members 
were more or less fully discussed; reports were offered 
and, as a matter of course, accepted and printed. To 
dignify the proceedings by the name of governing: to 
pretend that they needed a power to appreciate ree’ 
faculty ot generalization, a genius of statesmanship, < 
demand for the tinkering of a canon or passing 42 o 
count duly audited, the wisdom of a Burke or a Gh 

stone, is sheer infatuation. 


The difficulty is not to find 
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men qualified to do the work of Convention, but to find | olation filled with ragged rocks, glassy surfaces of lava without any great peril and without any conflict with 


work that really able men could find it worth their 
while to do. The objection to letting Negroes take 
their first lesson m4 governing” ina diocesan conven- 
tion, is just the objection against learning to swim in a 
tank twenty feet square with two feet depth of water. 
There is nothing to learn. If three Negroes among a 
huadred and fifty whites were, by an impossible hy- 
pothesis, to stop all the proceedings, it would, in nine 
cases out of ten, be rather a benefit than an injury. 
The great curse of ecclesiastical legislatures is that they 
are always tinkering and trying experiments. They 
scarcely ever are wise enough to do nothing. There is 
not the slightest need for annual operations. It would 
be very unwise to have a meeting or convention only 
every three or seven years—but for reasons that have 
nothing whatever to do with “ governing” and making 
cauons, With or without Negro assistance. The real 
reason for the frequency of conventions is to give the 
rural clergy and their wives ‘a good time.” And 
surely the blackest human being that was ever born— 
especially if baptized, confirmed and ordained—is com- 
petent to take his part in that high function, 
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VISIT TO THE VOLCANO OF IRAZU, IN COSTA 
RICA. 





BY AN ENGINEER, 





We were two young engineers from New England, 
surveying the 1oute for a railroad across Costa Rica, 
from ocean to ocean. Ever since we reached San José, 
the capital, this volcano, rising 13.000 feet from the sea- 
level, had sent up its column of smoke on our north- 
eastern horizon, at first far away; but we bad surveyed 
our line thus far, till now we were on its very foot- 
slopes. John and I had talked and planned for this 
visit, and now came the opportunity. 

Behold us then, early one April morning, riding along 
the lower slopes of the mountain. Our party consisted 
of ourselves, our guide, Rafael, a dark-looking man of 
Spanish extraction, and our best peon, Chinchilla, all 
riding on mules, with ponchos and blankets strapped to 
the saddle. Rafael beguiled the way by stories of the 
fearful deeds of Irazu in years gone by. The last erup- 
tion took place 120 years ago, but frequent earthquakes 
since have shown her dormant power. 

‘* See, Sefiores, what a fearful thing was done bs Irazu. 
In 1841, all yonder city,” pointing to Cartago, that lay 
at our left, ** was laid in ruins and her beautiful cathe- 
dral, her magnificent cathedral, was utterly destroyed. 
The vacant place where it once stood, see yonder.” 

Till sunset we rode on through great upland pastures, 
filled with herds. Late in the day we passed a small 
villuge of vaqueros (herdsmen), and, night coming on, we 
found a campipg place by a running streaw, where was 
grass for the mules. There we had our tent pitched, 
our hot supper of coffee and canned meats prepared, 
and sbortly after rolled ourselves in our blankets and 
lay down to sleep and dream of home and sweethearts 
so far away. 

At four the next morning we rose, had our hot break- 

fast, saddled our mules by starlight, and were ready to 
start by the time that dawn began to peep up in the east. 
Our road lay now througb a belt of heavy timber, and in 
the course of an hour we saw that we had lost our way, 
Rafael, spite of his heavenly name, being an uncertain 
guide. Fortunately I bad my pocket compass with me 
and had taken the bearings of the peak the day before. 
By retracing our steps we at length found a road that led 
in the right direction, and tho not the shortest one it 
brought us out right. When we emerged from the for- 
est there lay before us the bare peak, composed of sand 
and scoriz and ashes with here and there a stunted bush. 
We were at so great an altitude that the air was very 
thin and the difticulty of breathing great. Here we 
found our mules could bear us no farther. So we dis- 
mounted and struggled up on foot, the yielding ashes 
making it hard work. A thick fog enveloped us anda 
northeast wind cut our faces. But we toiled on till we 
emerged from the fog and stood in the clear sunlight on 
the mountain’s top. And what a view! Below us 
tossed and tumb!ed, as it were, the waves of a mighty 
ocean of fog, the billows rising and falling and surging 
hither and thither. Far away to the northeast a rent in 
the fog-curtain showed us the blue Atlantic, while west- 
ward we caught the play of light on the bays of the 
Pacific. Two oceans at once! How our hearts leaped 
at sight of the Atlantic whose waves bathe our native 
shores, 

“But where, Rafael, is our volcano ?” 

“This way, Sefiores,” and he led us westward till be- 
fore ard below uslay the volcano, It was a huge crater, 
amile in circumference, with sloping sides, 500 feet in 
hight, save on the lower rim. where a flood of lava had 
Some time broken through. It lay not on the exact top 
of the mountain but ou its northern side. There were 
eight volcanic cones, rising in this crater, only one being 
im an active state and this was on the farther side from 
ws. From a yawning mouth, 300 feet across, it sent up 
Volumes of sulphurous smoke, while far in the bowels of 

earth we heard the continual rumbling as of distant 
thunder. Between us and it lay a fearfv! region of des- 















and heaps of ecoriz and ashes. 

Rafael here declared we could go no farther. 
‘‘Trazu would be angry and destroy us should we ven- 
ture into the crater.” Seeing us determined to go on he 
begged us to walk very softly and not to speak a loud 
word, lest we be treated toa shower of stones. Faith- 
ful Chinchilla said: ** Where the Sefiores go, there I 
will go.” So slipping, sliding, rolling, we three went 
down the inelined plane and then picked our rough way 
over lava and scoriz till, quite wearied out,we stood by 
the crater. A sudden gust of wind blew the sulphurous 
smoke in our faces and it was so suffocating we were 
obliged to flee before it. Coming up another side, we 
gathered for a trophy some of the sulphur that crusted 
all the rocks about; then as the wind blew the smoke 
aside, we threw ourselves flat down and looked over 
into the yawning gulf that opened to the bowels of the 
earth. Stones pushed over bounded from side to side till 
lost to sound and sight. Deep within raged those hid- 
den fires that supplied the ever upward rolling clouds 
of smoke that ceased not to rise day and night, year in 
and year out, But what a sudden thrill of fear went 
through us as we saw that this crater sloped inward 
directly under us. Had the thin crust on which we lay 
broken beneath us then indeed would have come a 
tragic end toour story. More quickly than I can write it, 
we withdrew, and giving a parting salute with our 
pocket pistols to Irazu, we sought to return, ‘ Easy is 
the descent to Avernus, but to retrace our steps that is 
the labor,” and so we found. Now we slipped back- 
ward on glassy surfaces, now waded through ashes 
and scoriz, snd, climbing with incredible labor, we 
found ourseives on the crater’s western rim directly op- 
posite tne point at which we ought to have emerged. 
Between us 3nd that was a narrow ridge in some parts 
but two feet wide, nowhere over ten, a quarter of a mile 
in length, one side falling in, a precipice steep as the 
wall of a house, the other a slope of sand and ashes 
stretching away five thousand feet and ending in a 
like prec pice. A dog stumbling here once was unable 
to save himself, rolled the whole distance and was lost. 
To make the path the more dangerous, a strong wind 
was now blowing. But we were engineers accustomed 
to climbing fearful hights. Thanks to our good habits, 
our heads were clear, our nerves were steady and we 
walked the ridge. But ugh! how the wind did blow as 
if it would take us like a leaf and sweep us far out to 
sea, 

‘* What, alive?’ exclaimed Rafael. ‘* When I heard 
you fire your pistols, I gave you up for lost.” 

** Ho!” said I; ‘‘our people are vot atraid of such 
things.” He looked at us as if we were indeed superior 
beings. 

As we came down the mountain and got below the 
belt of fog we had a lovely view of the green fields and 
toe red-roofed city of Cartago. Late in the afternoon 
we arrived at our quarters too tired for anything but to 
lie in our hammocks and dream over what we had 
seen. 
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METHODS OF RELIEF. 





BY PROF. CHARLES A, BRIGGS, D.D. 





WE have seen in our first article that the American 
Presbyterian Church has taken several methods of relief 
from the Westminster Standards in the past two hun- 
dred years, and in our second article that further relief 
is necessary. We now have to examine the methods of 
relief that have been proposed in recent times. 

(1) The easiest method of relief is a Declaratory Act, 
such as wus adopted by the United Presbsterian Church 
of Scotland. This Act gave relief to semi-Arminians, 
and has been helpful to many ministers in that energetic 
branch of Scottish Presbyterianism. Such an Act in the 
American Presbyterian Church would give relief to 
those who are troubled by the third chapter of the Con- 
fession. The Cumberland Presbyterian Church. through 
its delegates to the Reformed Council at Belfast, repre- 
sented that that Act was satisfactory to them. The dif- 
ficulties with such an Act are chiefly two: (a) It intro- 
duces a secondary standard that is not in harmouy with 
he primary standard, and (b) it gives relief to one party 
and ignores all other parties. It is doubtful whether, 
under present circumstances, semi-Arminians will be 
given relief at the cost of other parties in the Church. 
These other parties are willing that the third chapter 
should pinch and fret the semi-Arminians until they 
learn to become more generous and tolerant in other 
matters. If they are to have liberty and rélief they 
must concede it to others. The demand for relief is too 
general to be overcome by a single surgical operation. 

(2) The present movement in the American Presbyte- 
rian Church is in the direction of Revision. The Free 
Church of Scotland bas also taken a step in the same 
direction. We have seen that the American Presbyte- 
rian Church has already revised four chapters of the 
thirty-three that make up the Confession. The move- 
ment for revision might go on in several other chapters 


precedents. But there are several difficulties in the way 
of revision. 

(a) The revision of the four chapters mentioned was 
in accordance with a well-nigh unanimous change of 
doctrine in the Presbyterian Chufch. But there has 
been no such unanimous change in regard to the other 
chapters, It is true that there are semi-Arminians and 
Arminians in the Presbyterian Church who need relief 
in Chapters III, 1X and X; but these are still in the 
minority. The vast majority of the ministry are Calvin- 
ists. They cannot consent to change the faith of the 
Cburch to semi-Arminianism by revision. It is difficult 
if not impossible, to make statements on the doctrines 
contained in these chapters in which Calvinists and 
Arminians can agree. The only way would be to ignore 
the points of difference. If that could be done then the 
war would be over and there would be no sufficient 
reason to keep the Methodist and the Presbyterian 
Churches apart. But itis not likely that the Presbyterian 
Church will forget more than two centuries and a half 
of testimony against Arminianism, and confess that the 
long combat has been a mistake and a sin. 

If we could revise these three chapters to suit the semi- 
Arminians, the Premillerarians would put in their 
claim for a revision of three other chapters, There can 
be little doubt that the Premillenarians constitute a 
larger party in the Presbyterian Church than the semi- 
Arminians, and they are generally extreme Calvinists. 
These two parties are antipodes in the Presbyterian 
Church, Is it at all likely that the one will yield to the 
claims of the other, or that both will unite for mutual 
relief? Even if such a union for revision were possi- 
ble, both parties combined would still be in a minority 
in the Church, and the majority might well hesitate at 
the serious task of revising six chapters of the Confes- 
sion. 

The low-churchmen are not pleased with the six 
chapters on the Church and Sacraments, for these 
chapters contain jure divino Presbyterianism and high 
views of sacramental grace. It is probable that the 
majority of Presbyterian ministers are at the present 
time low-churchmen; and they do not hesitate to de- 
part from these chapters on the plea that they are not 
so essential and necessary to the Calvinistic system of 
the Confession as the earlier chapters that contain the 
characteristic doctrines of Calvinism. It is probable 
that it would be easier to secure a revision of these 
chapters than of any other section of the Confession. 
And yet there isa strong minority of high-churchmen 
in the Presbyterian Church who would not grant revis- 
ion here without a struggle, for they see in these chap- 
ters a bond of union with the great historic Churches 
of Christendom. 

It is also probable that the majority of the ministry 
hold contra-confessional views of the Bible, and would, 
if they could, insert verbal inspiration and inerrancy of 
the original documents, the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch and modern theories of canonicity and au- 
thenticity into the Confession; but the minority of the 
ministry who hold to the Westminster faith and the 
Reformed doctrine of the Bible would not consent toa 
revision that would undermine and destroy the formal 
principle of the Reformation and bring the Confession 
into conflict with biblical criticism. 

It is without doubt that a large majority of the 
Church believe in the contra-confessional doctrines of 
the salvation of all infants and some of the heathen. 
It is probable that the pbrase “ elect infants” might bya 
majority vote be removed from the Standards; and the 
section declaring against the saivation of the heathen 
might be blotted out, But those who think that relief 
is needed in the doctrine of the Middle State or in con- 
ditional immortality would hesitate to grant relief to 
those who would be unwilling to grant relief to them. 

It will be clear that relief is demanded in some cases 
by a minority and in others by a-majority of the Pres- 
byterian Church in at least thirteen chapters of the Con- 
fession of Faith. But there has been no such general 
change in these doctrines as in the four chapters al- 
ready revised; and any attempt of a majority to make 
new definitions of faith in its interest would involve a 
protesting minority and probable division of the . 
Churck. 

(b) The revisions that have been made have not been 
altogether satisfactory. The revision of 1788 removed 
the Westminster doctrine of the relation of Church 
and State but did not define the American doctrine; and 
so the Northern and Southern branches of the Presbyte- 
rian Church are divided, and there is great difference 
of opinion in both sections on this doctrine. The re- 
vision of the Chapter on Marriage and Divorce re- 
moved the prohibition of marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister, but left the whole question of the relation 
of the Church to the Levitical laws of marriage unde- 
fined. It is probable that any other revisions would 
have the same result. They might remove some difti- 
culties, but they would make other and possibly greater 
difficulties. 

(c) The revisions now asked fur require more thorough 
changes than avy that have been attempted hitherto. 
They enter into the very pith and marrow of the sys- 
tem; they have to do with the Calvinism of the system. 





It 1s impossible to remove the Calvinism from the Stand- 
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ards by arevision of the three more difficult chapters. 
Sentences and phrases will need changing here and 
there throughout the Confession. The Calvinistic doc- 
trine of the order of salvation is involved in these pro- 
posed changes, the great fundamental principles of the 
Reformation, the doctrine of the Bible and justification 
by faith, the whole question of the Future life. If any 
historical scholar will look at the matter with his eyes 
open he will see that any revision that proposes to sat- 
isfy the cries for relief, will be so thorough that the 
greater part of the Confession and Catechism must be 
revised, and they would be patched all over with incon- 
sistent and inharmonious statements, The work is so 
great, the possibilities of success are so slight and the 
results are sure to be so unsatisfactory that I do not see 
how any wise theologian can consent to engage in any 
such movement. 

(83) The Presbyterian Church of Euglani undertook 
the work of constructing a New Creed. This Creed has 
been composed by an able and wise committee and is 
pow before the Courch for adoption. It gives general 
satisfaction, and will probably become the Creed of 
that compact little Church at the next General Synod. 

The American Presbyterian Church, in 1788, made a 
new Form of Government and a new Directory of Wor- 
ship. Why should there be any hesitation about a new 
Confession of Faith and New Catechisms? The only 
question we have to determine is whether this is the way 
to give relief under present circumstances. 

(a) In my opinion the American Presbyterian Church 
cannot construct new doctrinal standards at the present 
time. There are many differences of opinion that can 
hardly be harmonized in general statements. The only 
way in which a new Confession could be composed 
would be either by a majority vote with a protesting 
minority or by consent to exclude from the Confession 
all moot questions and make a very short and simple 
creed, It is possible that the American Presbyterian 
Church may come to this result after some years. But 
at present the several parties are not prepared to make 
the concessions. 

(b) We are passing through a transition period in 
Theology,and no one can tell what will be the doctrines 
of the next century. It is probable that a period of 
great theological conflict is upon us. The battle will 
result in new definitions of the Faith; and a new Creed 
will spring forth from the victories of divine truth. No 
good creed was ever made in cold blood. 

(c) If the Presbyterian Church is to construct a new 
creed to harmonize all its parties, why should it enter 
upon this work alone? We have to consider the possi- 
bilities of a Federal Union or Confederation of all the 
Reformed Churches. Would it not be wiser and safer 
to leave the new creed for such a Federal Union? More- 
over, the spirit of unity is abroad and there are possibil- 
ities of a reunion of some kind in which all Protestant 
bodies will share. The irenic movement is advancing 
more rapidly than the polemic, and will probably envel- 
op itand absorb it. Such a united Prutestantism will 
need a new creed to express the common faith. It is 
probable that new doctrinal standards in the Presbyteri- 
an Church would hinder rather than forward the ad- 
vance toward Reunion. 

For these reasons it seems to me that broad-church- 
men will agree with the conservatives that new doctrin- 
al standards are not practicable at the present time in 
the American Presbyterian Churcb. 

(4) What relief then is practicable? I answer (a) The 
first method of relief is the h’storic interpretation of the 
Westminster Standards. The great difficulty in the 
Presbyterian Church at the present time is, that the min- 
isters and the people do not know theWestminster Stand- 
ards. The first step to take when a Church is dissatistied 
with its Standards is to study them. The dissatisfaction 
is due chiefly to ignorance. Let the Shorter Catechism 
be studied in a systematic way in the Sabbath-schools. 
Let the Larger Catechism be expounded to the people by 
the ministers in courses of lectures. Let the Confession 
and the Catechism be studied systematically in the theo- 
logical seminaries and in clubs of ministers. That is 
the only way in which the ministry and the people can 
know the Westminster system of doctrines. That is the 
way in which they used to know it in former genera- 
tions when they found few difficulties and felt no need 
of relief. The difficulty has been that the theological 
seminaries have taught dogmatic systems that are not in 
harmony with the Westminster system, and the minis- 
ters have preached other forms of doctrines than those 
of the Westminster system, and the people do not know 
the official doctrines of their Church. If a Church 
neglects to study its Standards it surely will have diffi- 
culty withthem. Such a neglect is an indirect way of 
casting them aside. The Presbyterian Church is guilty 
of thissin against its Standards. This sin has brought 
its inevitable punishment of difficulties. The difficulties 
of this ignorance will be removed by the light of 
knowledge. A study of the Confession and Catechism 
through their authors, the Westminster divines. will 
give relief in many directions to many minds and re- 
move not a few difficulties. The Westminster system is 
more comprehensive, more catholic, more scriptural, 
more liberal and more progressive than the doctrines 
that now prevail in the Presbyterian Church. 

(6) The second method of relief is the historic interpre- 





tation of the terms of subscription. The American terms 
of subscription are the most generous that can be found 
in any Presbyterian Church in the world. They were 
designed to be broad, catholie and comprehensive. They 
bind the minister, elder and deacon, to the Westminster 
system of doctrine, to the articles that are essential and 
necessary to the system. Whatever is unnecessary and 
unessential does not bind. In all these matters he is free 
to think and teach in accordance with his judgment. The 
terms of subscription also protect from the imposition of 
extra-confessional doctrines, A presbytery cannot law- 
fully impose upon any minister, licentiate or student 
any more than the essential and necessary articles of the 
Westminster system. But presbyteries are constantly 
transgressing these bounds and are imposing the opin- 
ions of a majority of ministers upon a minority of their 
own members, and especially upon candidates under ex- 
amination for licensure. Here is the point where relief 
is chiefly needed. Presbyteries are too exacting of 
young men. They exact of them what they do not ex- 
act of ministers among themselves; they exact of them 
what they have no right to exact under the Constitution 
of the Church; they violate the law of the Church, which 
protects the minister and student from the imposition of 
extra-confessional doctrines or anything that is not in 
the essential and necessary articles of Confession. The 
chief matters of discussion in theology at the present 
time are beyond the bounds of the Standards, in matters 
of biblical, scientitic and historical criticism, and the 
future life, that have not been determined by the West- 
minster divines. The chief difficulty is the effort on the 
part of the so-called conservatives to prevent progress in 
theology by the imposition of the extra-confessional the- 
ories of traditional theology. I do not know whether it 
is possible to stay the hands of majorities in presbyteries 
in any other way than by appeals to the General Assem- 
bly and possibly to the civil courts;- but in some way the 
presbyteries must learn to keep within the limits of the 
Constitution and respect the rights of men who are 
called of God into the ministry. Some of the presby- 
teries are little better than a new inquisition. The his- 
toric imterpretation of the terms of subscription and 
strict conformity to the Constitution of the Church on 
the part of all the presbyteries, will give in large meas- 
ure the relief that is needed. 

(ec) If any minister is in doubt whether he is in accord 
with the e:sential and necessary articles of the Confes- 
sion, the Presbytery has authority to resolve the doubt; 
and if this is not sufficient, the question may be deter- 
mined by appeal to the Synod, General Assembly and 
ultimately to the civil courts, It is my opinion that if 
such appeals were taken in behalf of semi-Arminians, 
Premillenarians, non-Churchmen, and Scripturalists, 
who base the authority of the Scripture on the testi- 
mony of the Church or human authors, these men would 
all be rejected as conflicting with the essential and neces- 
sary articles of the Westminster Confession. For such 
brethren the only possible relief is toleration, They can- 
not be officially tolerated under the Constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church, but they may be unofficially toler- 
ated so long as no one undertakes to play the part of a 
heresy hunter and bring them to trial. We grant that 
this is an unsatisfactory state of affairs forthem. They 
would prefer the recognition of the orthodoxy of their 
views. They, doubtless, would be rejoiced if their 
theories were victorious over all others But they can 
hardly expect the majority to give way to them and 
change the historic faith of the Church for their accom- 
modation. All these views that ask for toleration are 
heterodox, and we cannot recognize them as orthodox. 
Those who hold them must ultimately give way to the 
truth of the Westminster system. The Westminster 
system will not yield to them. Toleration is a conven- 
ience in British and American Christianity for minori- 
ties in Church and State, and, so long as the majorities 
are generous, kind and catholic, the minority have all 
that they can reasonably expect. 

Intulerance is, however, one of the weak points of 
historic Presbyterianism. The conscience of a Presby- 
terian has been, as a rule, rather stiff. He has been in- 
clined to identify his conscience with his opinions; and 
accordingly the history of Presbyterianism has been a 
history of conflict and division. The Presbyterian con- 
science in recent times has been softened and made 
more sensitive to the rights and opinions of others; and 
the spirit of toleration, charity and catholicity has 
gained giound. This is the must hopeful feature of the 
situation, and suggests the third mode of relief. A 
broad, catholie Presbyterianism will tolerate differences, 
and strive to harmonize themin the bosom of the Church. 
This will beget a true revival and progress. This will 
prepare the way for the reunion of the Church, not only 
in its Presbyterian branches, but also in all its evangeli- 
cal members. 

Then, when the Caurch is full of the Spirit of God 
and alive to all thst is true and good, and is united in 
its efforts to overcome the world and transform it into 
the kingdom of God—then we may expect an advance 
in theology to greater hights, where differences will dis- 
appear in larger harmonies, and a new creed will spring 
forth from the minds of men that will express the new 
faith and new life, and be the common doctrine of the 
holy and Catholic Church of Christ. 
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“DOWN IN OREGON,” 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








** LET us go down in Oregon, God’s country, and eat 
red appies.” This is an old expression of the California 
miner. It meant a great deal in the dear old days. For 
it cost more time and a deal more money to cross the 
huge black mountains that hung in the clouds between 
Oregon and California then than it does to make the 
trip to Europe now. 

This glorious black mountain, dense with pine and fir 
and cedar, spotted with snow-white clouds, green with 
grasses, too, under the tremendous trees, sits serenely 
bet ween the two great Pacific States quite as notable and 
far more magnificent than the Alps that divide the na- 
tions of Europe. 

And now the hush of woods *: where rolls the Oregon” 
has at last been broken by the thunder of the engine, 
This splendid array of mountains was the last in all the 
vast dominion of the Union to surrender. This was the 
‘‘old guard.” Jt deserves more than a passing mention, 
It is destined tu be the most famous passage in all the 
extended route of travel that reaches from Mexico to 
British America; because it is the most magnificent. Ip. 
deed, I take the responsibility of saying that it presents 
the grandest and most inspiring spectacle to be encoun- 
tered on this continent. 

Bear with me. Ido not intend to attempt a descrip. 
tion. I have not the audacity to undertake the impoggi- 
ble. Besides that these papers are meant to be of a very 
practical character. I am to keep down out of the 
clouds and set my feet solidly on tillable soil. Butg 
brief outline of the nature and name of this matchleg 
cloud-land will not be lost cn the reader, I am sure, 
For this is new. The road by rail is only this year 
completed, andthe glorious scenery here sits waiting 
for its poet. 

The Cis-Ca-yu Mountains! Forty ye.rs ago this wasa 
name of terror. Savages prowled here and made the 
only land-way to California impossible for half a sear 
together. Besides that the mountain trail, muddy at all 
times from the continuous clouds and mountain springs, 
blocked with fallen timber, perilous from precipitous 
rocks—well it was a dreadful way at best; and yester- 
day when I heard a kid-glove gentleman from San 
Francisco say that it was ‘‘a pity to spoil such scenery 
by building a railroad through it,” I almost wanted to 
lift him up by the hair and let him fall a few thousand 
feet *‘down into Oregon.” If this man had struggled up 
these‘slippery steeps op foot, or even clung to the back 
of a mule, as we Oregonians so often had too in thedd 
days, he would have been better able to appreciate what 
the builders of this newest and noblest piece of engineer- 
ing have done for civilization. 

This mountain range 1uns at right angles with the 
ocean bank, sixty miles distant to the west here where we 
cross it, and here is set up, by Nature, a single tower of 
granite bundreds of feet above the clouds. This marks 
the line between Oregon and California. Here is rudely 
outlined the portion of ahorse. The *‘ oldest inhabitant” 
tells me that this gave the name to this remarkable range 
of mountains. Inthe old days we did not call a horsea 
horse, we always calied him a coyuse, the Indian name 
for a horse, and so the mountains came to be called Coy- 
use Mountains. But years after when a trail was broken 
over the black barrier into California then the Oregonian 
began to say ‘‘ Cis-Coy-use ”; or, this side of the Coyuse, 
just as the Romans used to say Cis, or this side of the 
Alps. Later on the spelling was phonetically rounded 
down into Sis-ki-you. To-day the northern county of 
California thus finds its limit here against the granite 
formation of *‘ the horse” is called Siskiyou County on 
the maps. But the pronunciation all over the land is 
now simply * Sis-kew.” 

I have been thus tedious over the formation of this 
word “ Sis-kew ”—and have taken great pains to get at 
the truth, at the same time admitting that Iam far from 
certain that this is entirely right: for like many another 
pretty name itsorigin grows dim with the obscurity of 
time—because, as said before, this is destined to be one 
of the most notable points. simply because of its sU- 
preme splendor. on all the circuit of ratlroad travel in 
the United States. 

The two huge engines here. specially built for the 
purpose, pull you up through the precipitous black 
woods that shut in Oregon with an effort that amounts 
almost to human agony. And you are glad to the 
heart when they cease to groan and burrow their black 
faces in the long tunnel that opens into Oregon. 

It is in the tortuous descent here that the sublimity 
breaks in upon you in all its cloud-built splendor. For, 
far below lie the emerald valleys of Oregon in all their 
eunlit glory. The clouds are still below you as you 
twist and turn and dart and dash around the granite 
peaks and through the somber trees, but far below the 
clouds at your feet lie the sunlit valleys of Oregon. And 
you can see orchards looking down over and through 
the tree-tops, and down over and through the clouds 
below you. And you can see flocks and herds, no larger 
than fly-epecke, resting by the silver river as It winds 
and winds and winds away toward the ocean. There 
are roads and lanes that look to be no larger than the 
lines on the paper on which you write. There are many 
little towns; the houses look tu be no bigger than the 
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alphabet blocks that your baby plays with at your 
feet. : bi 

More tunnels! And now the swift and precipitous 
railroad ties a knot in itself! This is called 2 the loop.” 
It is the second one that these daring engineers have 
built out here. Do you understand what ‘the loop” is? 
Briefly. the railroad track ties a knot in itself, makes a 
« Joop,” runs under and over itself, in order to get down 
out of the clonds into Oregou. 

And here is fouod the highest trellis-work in the 
world. In crossing one of the gorges here the train 
creeps in the air hundreds of feet above the tops of the 
tallest trees. L ’ ; 

Right here a group of idiotic women persisted in 
squealing out. The man who had complained in a loud 
voice that the scenery was ruined by the railroad was 
in their midst. This group of women called him 
«Cousin George.” hey laid hold of him in their fright 
as they stood here in the observation car and made 
themselves, with their noise and nonsense, a most con- 
spicuous nuisance. I write this paragraph in the inter- 

est of all quiet and earnest travelers who give their 
money and their time in the vain hope of silently con- 
templating the sublimity cf our great land. And in my 
own private interest I here make an offer of a ninety 
thousand dollar country seat to Mr. Edison, or any other 
inventive genius, who will construct for me a certain 
intelligent machine. I want a machine that will take 
every Cousin George by the upper end and the rear side 
of his pantaloons and drop him geutly down into the 
tree-tops from the observation car when I cross this, or 
any other place of unutterable grandeur and glory. 

The ‘“‘Cousin Georges” who persist in getting them- 
selves in the midst of a group of silly and garrulous 
women, such as I was compelled to despise yesterday ,are 
numerous, too numerous entirely; and I want my ma- 
chine made soon. **Oh, Cousin George, there’s a tree 
standing on its wrong end!” And then they all giggled. 

“Oh, Cousin George, there’s a cow! Will she ever 
live to get down from there? Poor cow!” Then they all 
took out their handkerchiefs and wanted tocry. Even 
‘‘ Cousin George” himself came near being a calf, as he 
contemplated that cow in theclouds. 

Down at the base of this steep and stupendous moun- 
tain of snow: white clouds and somber black forests nes- 
tles the new city of Ashland. It looks very much like 
the city of San Bernardino in Southern California and 
isas pretty as Los Angeles. Oaly the long rows of apple 
trees are not olive trees, as in the South. But the miles 
and miles of peaca orchards seem so much like the or- 
ange groves in theSouth that the sweet delusion iscom- 

plete. 

Hundreds of pretty cottages of the Queen Anne fash- 
ion of architecture, most of them not at all inferior to 
the Long Branch or Newport cottage save in size, cling 
to the wooded hillsides here or peep out from the oaks 
duwn by the river bank. Fat cows, corn fields, a valley 
two, ten, twenty miles wide, then hills that climb to the 
clouds on either side for a few hours, then a narrow val- 
ley and a tumbling swift river, with entirely too many 
newtowns on its banks; and this is what is called 
‘“* Southern Oregon.” 

Land is about five times as high here as it was a few 
years ago. Still it is not nearly so high as in California, 
and can be safely bought at higher figures. Theclimate 
is fine. When a lad I was hired out to drive an ox team 
at the plow in this valley, and I remember that we did 
notrest all the winter through. The plow stopped not 
asingle day for either frost or rain. 

At the city of Ashland you find woolen mills; and at 
almost any town along here you find mills of one kind 
or another; for water-power is to be had for the asking. 

Were I to advise about investments here I would say 

let all the town lots alone. Of course I make no friends 

by saying this. But the fact is this town-lot business is 
almost as badly overdone in Oregon as it isin California. 

Many of these towns along the new railroads out here on 

the Pacific Coast are, to use an Irishism, bigger now 

than they will ever get to be. So let them alore. But 
if you can buy land along here, buy it. I don’t care much 
where it is, buy it. There is far less bad land in Oregon 
than in California. This is because there are no barren 
mountains in Oregon, as in California. Your mountain 
land in Oregon is, asa rule, covered either with timber 
orgrass, both marketable commodities now or at far- 
thest in the near future. 

Eugene City, ten hours by rail from Ashland, is the 

first real live place in Oregon after leaving the “ Cis- 

Coyuse” city of orchards, And Eugene City is nothing 

at all to boast of in the way of animation. Still it has 

several railroads and is now about to build one out to 
the Pacific Ocean, forty miles to the west, where there 
isa harbor, a light-house and a small city called Flor- 

ence, ° 

This Eugene City, where three beautiful rivers run to- 

ether and the valley, fertile as a garden, streams far 

away asthe eye can reach in many directions is, geo- 

Btaphically, as well as by tradition and commercial and 

moneiary importance, the heart of pastoral Oregon. It 

sacity of churches and of schools, To-day I noticed 
that the jail door stood ajar. This little stone jail that 
has stood here ever since I was a lad has mosson its door- 


tion than the University of California and I should say 
a great deal better, altho very modest in all it says or 
does, and I feel certain that it will not thank me for lift- 
ing it up into the light of laudable competition with the 
one other great university by the Pacific Ocean. But I 
know them both well and speak advisedly. The one 
stands almost in my door-yard in California and the 
other was my alma mater. And yet, I must exp‘ain 
that I never set foot in the University at Oregon, or had 
any diploma or any recognition at all from this great 
seat of learning, or from any of its faculty. But my 
education, such as itis, was had at Columbia College 
here. I was going to school here, ‘‘ botching,” siwing 
wood and doing *‘ chores’ on Saturday, when Columbia 
College was burned to the ground. On the 1uins of this 
beautiful college arose the stately and well-endowed 
University of Oregon. 
This city here is spreading far up and down the beau- 
tiful Willamette River; and it is spreading fast. It is 
truly a beautiful place, surprisingly healthful, and the 
most entirely quiet and cultured town I ever knew. 
Still Idoubt if it would be a wise thing to buy or to 
build in this town. I feel certain that there is going to 
be a collapse ina good many of the new towns up and 
down this coast, and when that collapse comes in some of 
these town, so far from its helping others it is going to 
unsettle them all foratime. The rule of *‘ the survival 
of the fitt+-st” may apply to towns as well as men, only 
it takes so Jong. 
But you can still buy land here around this honest and 
earnest little heart of Oregon with its many churches, 
its ministry, and its several railroads to a great profit. 
I have heard of school land to be had in the densely tim- 
bered mountains over toward the ocean at $1.25 per 
acre and have given an order and arranged to purchase 
some. But peihapsit would be better to buy land at 
five or ten times that figure with fence and orchard and 
within tasy access to the town by some of the railroads, 
as T am told that land is still to be had not far out at 
that figure and with very fine improvements. 
Of course I will not take the responsibility of saying 
that land can be had at any exact figure, for these things 
constantly change here. But if you will write to the 
leading real-estate dealer here you can get his exact 
figures at no cost at all, and you can depend on his 
word,as many do, and make your purchase without 
even seeing the inside of the state. He was born and 
raised here, and so knows the land well. Heis a man 
of family, wealthy and entirely reliable in every respect. 
The very worst thing that can be said of him is the fact 
that he is my brother. His address isGeorge M. Miller, 
Bank Building, Eugene City, Oregon. 

EUGENE CITY, OREGON. 
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JESUS AND JUDAS. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








THE first mention of Judas Iscariot, the betrayer of 
Jesus, in the Gospel narrative, occurs in the record of 
the selection and appointment of the twelve disciples. 
of whom he was one, to be his personal and immediate 
attendants during his public ministry. This appointment 
was made in the early part of that ministry and was 
speedily followed by the delivery of the Sermon on the 
Mount, in which Jesus set forth the ethical and spiritual 
principles of his Messianic kingdom, and corrected 
many of the false interpretations of the law then preva- 
lent among the Jews. (Matt. x, 2-4, and iii, 13-19, and 
Luke vi, 12-19 ) 

Matthew, Mark and Luke give lists of the names of 
the persons whom Jesus ‘‘ ordained” and designated as 
‘* apostles,” that ‘‘he might send them forth to preach, 
and to have power to heal sicknesses, and to cast out 
devils.” In these lists Peter always stands at the head 
and Judas Iscariot at the foot. The latter is distin- 
guished from ‘Judas, the brother of James,” by the 
title *‘ Iscariot.” Matthew speaks of him as “Judas 
Iscariot who also betrayed him”; Mark calls him “Ju- 
das Iscariot Which also betrayed him”; and Luke refers 
to him as ‘‘Judas Iscariot which also was the traitor.” 
The evangelists are thus careful to mark the map, so 
that there should be no mistake as to the person in- 
tended. 

The name of the father of this Judas was Sinion Is- 
cariot. (John vi, 71, and xiii, 26.) Iscariot was the 
surname and was derived from a town in the tribe of 
Judah, which was spelled Iscarioth. Judas appears to 
be the only one of the twelve disciples who was not a 
Galilean. We have no history of him antecedently to 
his appointment as one of the twelve, and hence no ac- 
count of the time when, or the circumstances in which, 
he became a nominal disciple of Jesus. There are, 
moreover, no intimations in the Gospel narrative that, 
during the ministry of Jesus until just at its close, his 
associates had any suspicions or doubts in respect to his 
integrity and good faith as a disciple. They knew him 
afterward, but they do not seem to have known the 
baseness of his heart at the time. He mingled with 
them and they with him in the usual manner of famil- 
iarity and friendship, There is no record of anything 
different in his or their conduct. 

Jesus, however, knew from the outset who Judas Is- 
cariot was, what was his real character, and what he 





The Oregon University is here. It is an older institu- 





false appearances. He, nevertheless, for reasons which, 
80 far as the record informs us, he never stated to the 
other disciples, chose him as oxe of his intimate com- 
panions, and never marked him out asa traitor until just 
at the end of his ministry. He gave significant hints at 
different times; but these hints did rot specially point to 
Judas in distinction from the other disciples. The ter- 
rible secret in respect to him he held in reserve until the 
proper time for its disclosure. 

That Jesus was thus acquainted with the heart of 
Judas is not left as a matter of inference from his om- 
niscience, but is positively stated in the Gospel narra- 
tive. We learn from the Gospel of John that on one 
occasion, long before the close of his ministry, Jesus 
said to the Jews that ‘‘ there are some of you that believe © 
not,” on which remark the evangelist thus comments: 
‘For Jesus knew from the beginning who they were 
that believed not and who should betray him.” (John 
vi, 64.) On the same occasiun Jesus said to the Twelve: 
‘*Have I not chosen you twelve and one of you is a 
devil?” (John vi,70.) John, writing his Gospel long 
aiterward, says: ‘‘ He spake of Judas Iscariot, the son 
of Simon; for it was he that should betray him, being 
one of the twelve.” (Johnvi, 71.) So. also, when Jesus 
was on his way to Jerusalem to attend his last Passover, 
he distinctly predicted the fact of his betrayal, tho he 
did not then designate the person who would do the 
deed. When he washed the feet of his disciples in the 
‘‘upper room” in Jerusalem just before the actual! be- 
trayal, he said to them: ‘ He that is washed needeth not 
save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit; and ye 
are clean, but not all.” In regard to this remark John 
observes: ‘* For he knew who should betray him; there- 
fore said he, Ye are not all clean.” (John xiii, 10, 11.) 
The same evangelist says in respect to Jesus when at- 
tending his first Passover at Jerusalem: ‘‘ But Jesus did 
not commit himself unto them, because be knew all 
men and needed not that any should testify of man; 
forhe knew what was in man.” (John ii, 24, 25.) 

The attempt to supply reasons for the selection of Judas 
Iscariot as one of the Twelve, with such knowledge of 
his chara-ter and future course, when no reasons are 
given in the Gospel narrative, would be simply a profit- 
less speculation. We have the fact that a treacherous 
and false man was, by the Saviour’s choice, and with 
full knowledge of the man, admitted into the most inti- 
mate relations with him and with the other disciples; 
that this man almost to the final scene carried with him 
the outward appearances of frievdship and fidelity; that 
he joined with the other disciples in preaching the Gos- 
pel of the kingdom, and was probably, like the others, 
invested with the power of -working miracles; that he 
traveled with Jesus from place to place, saw his miracles, 
and heard his words; that he was not morally profited 
by these great advantages; that no invidious distinction 
against him was made during his intercourse with Jesus; 
and that at last he closed his career, asa professed disci- 
ple, by basely betraying Jesus to those who sought his 
life. This fact confronts us upon the very face of the 
Gospel record, without the recital of any reasons for the 
selection of such a man. Two lessons are very plainly 
teught by this fact. One is that great opportunities do 
nt necessarily bring with them great blessings in the 
spiritual sense. Such opportunities may be perverted, 
and result only in additional guilt. The other lesson is 
that fixed and confirmed depravity may exist under the 
disguise of fidelity and purity. Such was the case with 
Judas. ' 

The special trust assigned to Judas, in distinction from 
the other disciples, was that of being the custodian of 
the common fund, out of which the wants of Jesus and 
the disciples were supplied from time to time, and from 
which charities were probably distributed to the poor 
and needy. There was such a fund,and Judas was the 
treasurer thereof. Jchn speaks of him as the disciple 
who “had the bag, and bare what was put therein.” 
(John xii, 6, and xiii, 29.) This ‘‘ bag” was the treasury 
of the common fund; and the task of bearing it and 
making disbursements therefrom was assigned to Judas. 
He held his position with the knowledge, and probably 
by the direct appointment of Jesus. 

Oa Wednesday—which was the fourth day of the 
Passover week during which he was crucitied—Jesus, 
having on the previous day finished his public ministry 
with the Jewish people, was in Bethany; and, “‘in the 
house of Simon the leper,” a supper was prepared for 
him. As he “sat at meat,” Mary anointed his head 
and feet with precious ointment, and “‘ wiped his feet 
with her hair.” Judas was present, and this act of Mary 
called forth a protest on his part in the following words: 
‘“Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred 
pence, and given to the poor?” (John xii, 5.) John thus 
comments on this remark: ‘This he said, not that he 
cared for the poor, but because he was a thief, and had 
the bag, and bare what was put therein.” (John xii, 6.) 
This comment charges him with hypocrisy, and im- 
plies that, as the means of enriching himself, he had 
been in the habit of stealing from the common fund of 
which he was the custodian. The evangelist. expressly 
calls him ‘‘a thief.” The passion of avarice held sway 
in his heart so strongly that he practiced thievery, 
Jesus, with some severity, rebuked Judas on this occa- 
sion, saying to him: ‘‘ Let her alone; against the day of 





would finally do; and hence he was not misled by any 
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always with you; but me ye have not always.” (John 
xii, 7,8.) It is not improbable that Judas may have been 
somewhat angered by this rebuke. 

The next thing that we hear of this man is that, on 
the same day, immediately after the supper at Bethany, 
and after the rebuke by Jesus, he “‘ went unto the chief 
priests” in Jerusalem, and * said unto them, What will 
ye give me, and I will deliver him unto you?’ (Matt. 
xxvi, 14,15.) Mark and Luke tell us that ‘‘ they were 
glad” when they beard this; and Matthew says that 
‘* they covenanted with him for thirty pieces of silver,” 
which, if these pieces were shekels, would be about 
twenty dollars. (Matt. xxvi, 15.) Judas himself was 
the tirst to propose this act of treachery on condition 
that these priests would pay him for the service, know- 
ing that they were then plotting the death of Jesus. 
Matthew says that ‘‘ from tbat time he sought oppor- 
tunity to betray him.” Mark says that ‘‘ he sought how 
he might conveniently betray him”; and Luke says that 
he ‘‘ sought opportunity to betray him in the absence of 
the multitude,” and also adds that ** Satan entered into 
the heart of Judas.” All this shows that the Devil and 
his own passions had now taken full possession of his 
mind, and that he wassimply watching and waiting for 
an opportunity to carry into effect his agreement with 
the chief priests. 

It was in this state of mind that Judas, in the evening 
of the next day, which was Thursday, went with the 
other disciples and Jesus to the ‘“‘ upper room” in Jeru- 
salem where our Lord kept the Passover; and then and 
there it was that Jesus distinctly pointed him out as the 
traitor. He began the disclosure by saying, ‘‘ Verily, I 
say unto you, That one of you shall betray me.” That 
was a moment of intense excitement among these disci- 
ples. Judas finally said to Jesus, ** Master, is it 1?” 
Jesus replied, ‘‘ Thou hast said.” He also said, as stated 
by John, ‘“*That thou doest, do quickly.”’ He gave 
Judas a solemn warning in these memorable words: 
‘The Son of man goeth as it is written of him: but 
wo unto that man by whom the Son of man is be- 
trayed! It had been good for that man if he had never 
been born.” Hearing these words, and being exposed to 
the other disciples as the traitor, he, as John tells us, 
‘*went immediately out, and it was night.” (Matt. xxvi, 
21, 25; Mark xiv, 18-21; Luke xxii, 21-23, and John xiii, 
21-35.) 

What occurred in the ‘“‘ upper room” thereafter was 
not in the presence of Judas. He left the room before 
the appointment of the Lord’s Supper, and before the 
utterance of those words of instruction and comfort by 
Jesus, which are recorded in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth chapters of the Gospel of John, Just 
where he went, and what he immediately did we do not 
know; yet he did not relent in his purpose, but proceeded 
to its execution. He knew the place to which Jesus and 
his disciples went when they left the ‘“* upper room,” and 
had doubtless given the information to the Jewish au- 
thorities. In that place he would find the ‘ oppor- 
tunity” which he had been seeking for more than twen- 
ty-four hours. Immediately after our Saviour’s agony 
in the Garden of Gethsemane was ended, Judas makes 
his appearance upon the scene, and ‘“‘ with him a great 
multitude with swords and staves, from the chief priests 
and elders of the people.” Luke says that he *‘went be- 
fore them, and drew near unto Jesus to kiss him.” 
Matthew and Mark tell us that he had given them asign, 
saying: ‘‘ Whomsoever I shall kiss that same is he; 
take him and lead him away safely.” His address to 
Jesus as he approached him was in these words: ‘“ Hail, 
Master,” and then he ‘‘ kissed him.” Jesus, fully under- 
standing the meaning of this apparently friendly saluta- 
tion, responded; ‘‘ Judas, betrayest thou the Sun of Man 
with a kiss?’ The immediate sequel was that the offi- 
cers ‘‘ laid hands on Jesus and took him,” and speedily 
conducted him into the presence of the Jewish rulers. 
Judas, as Peter declares, had acted his part as * guide 
to them that took Jesus.” (Matt. xxvi, 47-56; Mark xiv, 
43-52; Luke xxii, 47-53; Jobn xviii, 2-12, and Acts i, 
16.) 

The work of Judas in betraying his Lord is now 
finished. Where he was, and what he did, during 
the trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrim, and then 
before Pilate, we do not know. It is, however, evident 
that he was not at the time ignorant of this trial. He 
was undoubtedly acquainted with the progress of events 
in respect to Jesus up to the time of his condemnation, 
and was perhaps present at the trial as an observer. 
This would be a natural course for him to take. 

We learn from Matthew that when Judas saw that 
Jesus ‘‘was condemned,” he ‘‘repented himself, and 
brought again the thirty pieces of silver to the chief 
priest and elders, saying, I have sinned in that I have 
betrayed innocent blood.” To him these priests «nd 
elders replied: ‘*What is that to us? sce thou to that.” 
Then ‘the cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, 
and went and hanged himself.” (Matt. xxvii, 3-5.) 
Peter speaks of him as falling from the ‘‘ministry and 
apostleship” to which he bad been appointed, and as then 
going ‘‘to his own place.” (Acts i, 25.) 

Such is a summary of the record of Judas as gathered 
from the Gospel narrative. He began as a professed 
disciple. He was chosen by Jesus as one of the Twelve, 
with a full knowledge of his real character, and was ad- 
mitted into close relationship with him. He saw and 





heard what the other disciples saw and heard. He car- 
ried ‘‘the bag” in which the common fund was Kept. 
His avarice made him “‘a thief.” To gratify this passion 
he himself went to the chief priests and elders, and 
mde a proposition to betray Jesus, understanding at 
the time their malignant purpose toward Jesus, and 
then accepted the bribe-money, which, upon his own 
solicitation, they offered to him. His treachery was on 
the next day exposed by Jesus to the other disciples; 
and the exposure was accompanied with a most terrific 
warning of his fate. He, nevertheless, persisted in his 
course, and was to all intents and purposes a mur- 
derer. Whenthe deed was done, and he saw the issue 
thereof in the condemnation cf Jesus, he was suddenly 
smitten with an awful sense of his own guilt; and being 
overwhelmed with the resulting anguish, he committed 
suicide, and went ‘‘to his own place,” which clearly 
means the damnation of Hell. ‘It had been good for 
that man if he had never been born.” So Jesus said in 
his hearing when warning him. The record of Judas in 
this woild is that of a base villain of the darkest type; 
and his record in the next world is that of a lost soul. 

There is a very brcad contrast between Judas and 
Peter, both of whom turned against their Master. Ju- 
das never was, and Peter, notwithstanding his denials, 
was, a true disciple. While both sinned, and both were 
deeply affected with a sense of sin, Judas simply felt the 
pangs of remorse, and Peter wept the tears of genuine 
sorrow and repentance. Judas committed suicide, and 
the penitent Peter was forgiven by his Lord, and after- 
ward gave full proof of his sincerity. Judas is in Hell, 
and Peter is in Heaven. There is grace enough in the 
Gospel to save as bad a manas Judas upon his own com- 
pliance with its conditions. That grace Peter preached 
to the Jews on the day of Pentecost who, as he said, had 
‘*taken and by wicked hands” had ‘ crucified and slain” 
Jesus. Peter preached salvation to those who had 
‘* denied him in the presence of Pilate,” who had * de- 
sired a murderer to be granted unto” them, and had 
‘* killed the Prince of life.” Peter himself had just been 
restored from bis own fall by this very salvation; and it 
was eminently fitting that this doctrine should fall from 
his lips. Judas might have been saved, and would have 
been saved, if he had wept Peter’s tears of penitential 
sorrow. 

The crucifixion of Jesus—in itself an awful tragedy— 
was attended with a series of moral tragedies. There 
was the tragedy of Judas in the betrayal of his Lord. 
There was the tragedy of Peter in the three denials of 
his Master. There was the tragedy of the Jewish San- 
hedrim in the condemnation of Jesus. There was the 
tragedy of gross barbarisms immediately inflicted on the 
person of Jesus. There was the tragedy of Pilate in 
sentencing Jesus to be crucified, when, upon his own 
showing, he found ‘no fault” in him. There was the 
tragedy of the mocking of Jesus when he was hanging 
on the cross, There was the tragedy, in which the 
priesthood and the people alike shared, of rejecting and 
murdering ‘‘ the Prince of life.” 

The annals of history furnish Lo parallel to this com- 
bination and series of tragedies. Jesus stands alone 
as the great wonder of the world, The story of his life 
and his death will never fade from the memory of man. 
One of the most remarkable illustrations of overruling 
the wickedness of men for the accomplishment of good 
is furnished by the death of Jesus. What Judas in- 
tended in betraying him, and what the Jews intended in 
murdering him, isone thing; and what God intended in 
delivering him up to be thus betrayed and murdered, is 
another and very different thing. That which man 
meant for evil, and which in itself was evil, God meant 
for good. God’s counsel ruled the issue; and through 
acts of human wickedness the great Messianic King and 
Saviour of the world made an all-sufticient atonement 
for sin on the cross of Calvary. Salvation came to this 
lost world through the blood of this atonement. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A “SECULAR” PERIODICAL. 
BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, 











I put ‘‘secular” in quotation-marks for a reason. I 
wish thus to call attention to the twofold s: nse in which 
luse the word. Ordinarily, secular means common or 
worldly, as distinguished from religious or sacred; but 
that is a derived and secondary meaning. The term orig- 
inally meant of long duration, existing ages of time. 
Thus Milton speaks of the long-lived, fabulous phoenix 
as ‘* that secular bird.” 

I here apply the adjective in both its senses, but espe- 
cially in its original sense to a certain encyclopedia, 
In allusion toa periodical claracter belonging to the 
work, together with its venerable age, I style it a secular 
periodical. I mean the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

‘This publication enjoys, in the rivalry of recent works 
of its class, an enormous advantage over all its competi- 
tors, in the fact that it thusstarts in the race with a long 
and splendid historical prestige behind it. Almost it 


might be said that it has beaten eight times already; 
for the present issue is the ninth edition of this work. 
Its history covers more than a hundred years, As I bave 
intimated, it has become a kind of gigantic periodical— 
with somewhat irregular periods of its own, periods 
reckoned rather by years than by months, and rather by 





decades of years than by years. The last preceding edj- 
tion, the eighth, appeared about a quarter of a century 
ago. That muovificcrt Mzecenas among publishers, the 





famous Constable, gave to its fifth edition (1815), the im- 


pulse and launch of his great name and his generous 
ideas. It has eversince been conducted in something of 
the same large and enlightened spirit that Constable, 
seconded by Dugald Stewart, three-quarters of a cen. 
tury ago, infused into the line of its editors and its pub- 
lishers. 

But the majesty of prescription must not be permitteq 
to impose upon us. The question is ever open to the 
wisely inquiring and independent mind, Does this oy 
that ancient and venerable challenger of our homage 
really deserve the homage it challenges? Let us look 
then, boldly and fairly, at the presumptive claim pre. 
ferred by the bes Encyclopedia Britannica” to pre-emj. 
nence among its peers. 

The aspect to the eye of this publication (I have in 
mind the original edition, not the reprints), certainly 
tends to confirm the presumption in its favor created 
by its seniority in age. The outward appearance is satis. 
fying—it is even impressive. One turns the leaves and 
thinks (if one has become a happy owner), thinks and jg 
thankful, that, with this encyclopediain his hand, he js 
not uf those to whom the poet’s words could justly be 
applied: 

“ But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll.” 
For amplitude of page and amplitude of volume form 
a character of this work that immediately impresses the 
person who examines it. Here, one says, is breadth, here 
is solidity. Weight without ponder osity, describes what 
one feels in handling a volume. The volume is in fact 
very much as you would wish to haveit, in case of such 
awork, The ** Encyclopedia Britannica ” is in no sense 
light literature,and there is guod keeping between the 
form and the matter. 

I shall presently redress the balance of my praise by 
putting one very grave demerit of this work in the 
opposite scale, But first { wish to note some interior 
features of excellence that characterize, and to a certam 
extent distinguish, the ** Eacyclopzdia Britannica.” 

First and foremost, this is not an anonymous work, 
It is written in great part by men whose names are 
given, and by men such that to give their names adds 
authority even to the ** Encyclopedia Britannica.” You 
feel that you have not here a miscellaneous compilation 
of articles written by hard-working, meritorious, it may 
be, but more or less irresponsible, because anonymom, 
literary hirelings. The chiefly important subjects ae 
assigned to eminent specialists in the several depart 
ments to which they belong. This is a character origi- 
nally impressed upon the work by Constable under the 
inspiration of Dugald Stewart. Each writer puts his 
own reputation, a valuable one, at stake in wnhathe 
writes for these pages. Moreover, each great writer 
feels himself working side by side with colleagues 
equally distinguished in collateral branches of knowl- 
edge. A generous esprit de corps is thus inevitably en- 
gendered—a wholesome mutual emulation on the partof 
writers, very valuable in its results toreaders. It is an 
immense satisfaction when you read, to feel that you 
have under your eye the deliberately adventured state 
ment of an expert who gives all the pledges in the nature 
of the case possible that what he is putting in priot for 
every oneto scan—for critics in his own particular field 
of intellectual labor to scan, critics hostile as well 48 
critics friendly—will be found to embody the final result 
of investigation as reached by any investigator what- 
ever up to the date of the writing. You are not obliged 
to content yourself with blindly trusting the good sense 
of the editor-at-large of the work. You can fall back 
upon the authority of the specialist himself who writes 
the particular article. To some extent, the thing we 
now describe is true of other contemporary encyclope- 
dias. But not even the publisher or the editors them- 
selves of any other encyclopedia would pretend that of 
their own publication it is true to an equal extent. The 
‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” in general—I say in general, 
forI shall in due time note certain cases in which, by 
remarkable exception, guesses,more or less dogmatic,are 
made tododuty as verified fact—may safely be taken to 
represent the most advanced state of knowledge arrived 
at in all the different fields of human research. The cases 
of exception to which I now allude and to which I shall 
allude at more length by and by,concern matters of bibli- 
cal criticism. Even intiese macters,the guesses of which 
I complain that they are too dogmatically propounded 
as historical science, belong undoubtedly to the results of 
recent modern thought. The thing objectionable is not, 
therefore, that they are propounded, but that they are 
not propounded more circumspectly as mere speculation. 

I have always accounted it a thing worthy of note, a* 
reflecting character upon the encyclopedia (the “‘Metro- 
politana”) for which Whateley prepared his article on 
Rhetoric (like, I think, was the history of the same au- 
thor’s treatise on Logic), that that article was thought 
good enough to be published separately in form for text- 
book use in schools and colleges. A similar fortune, I 
understand, has befallen a considerable number of the 
articles, those on science particularly, in the present 
edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” This means 

that the ‘« Encyclopaedia Britannica” is, in some cases, 
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more than abreast of the current text-books on science. 
It is, in some cases, distinctly ahead of them. Here is 
a merit of this publication which others than profes- 
sioral students will understand and appreciate. The 
average man may not be able to follow all the technical 
details of a learned scientific expusition. But even the 
average man will at least experience a lively sentimen- 
tal satisfaction in feeling that he has got the latest and 
best word uttered concerning tne matter, on his library 
shelves. That average man’s son or daughter, from 
school or from college, or destined to the one place or 
the other, will find a profit more than sentimental in 
the same fact. Hardly any intelligent mechanic, in 
whatever live of handicraft his vocation may lie, could 
read this work without learning something new about 
his own familiar occupation that would tend to make 
him a more skilled, and therefore a more useful, as well 
as abetter compensated, master of his business, There 
is no class of society more in need than are our me- 
chanics of the help that the reception of new ideas from 
books adapted to furnish such ideas, would bring them. 
The same is true of our farmers, our merchants, our 
manufacturers, our business men generally. For the 
more intelligent and enterprising of all these classes to 
read the‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica” would be an in- 
spiration. 

Asecond marked feature of this work is the profusion 
of elegant illustrations that illumine its pages. These 
areareal refection to the eye. Whole pages are given 
up to representations, for instance, of botanical forms. 
No lithographs these, no woodcuts, however choicely 
executed, but, in many cases, copper and steel-plate en- 
gravings luxurious enough to delight the mere lover of 
art, 

One thing in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica” especially 
acceptable to Americans, is the series of maps, brought 
down in their delineations to the date of the last national 
census, 1880, to represent severally all the states of the 
Union. Perhaps no full series of state maps more en- 
tirely trustworthy is at present anywhere else to be 
found, 

I bave turned over several articles relating to Ameri- 
can topics—in one case at least, not without some result 
of amusement to attemper and aerate my edification. 
The case I refer to is that of the article on American Lit- 
erature. Ourliterature is treated, not brusquely, or not 
with intentional brusqueness, not unfairly, or not with 
intentional unfairness, and not without considerable 
knowledge in general on the part of the writer, but 
still so frankly and so freely treated, that I found my- 
self braced and stimulated, under the reaction which 
the reading occasioned. On the whole, I decided that 
this way was better for us than it would have been to 
handle us in a timorous, gingerly fashion, mainly intent 
on not hurting our feelings. Still the article on Ameri- 
can Literature cannot be pronounced satisfactory either 
in tone or in accuracy of critical statement. 

The very mistakes, however, we detect in the treat- 
ment of topics that, by the chance of our own mere 
local neighborhood, we, in some points, know about bet- 
ter than the writers, are instructive. They remind us 
wholesomely to read everything in encyclopedias, as in 
other quarters, with some degree of wise reservation. 
We can almost always, in whatever book we read, 
profitably say: ‘his statement, and also this, may not 
be exactly according to the fact.” Where anything 
grave is depending, we had often better say: “I will ex- 
amine further before definitively making up my mind.” 
Infallibility is not an attribute of periodical literature. 
whether your periodical appears every day or only once 
in twenty-five years. In fact, I know of but one infal- 
lible human writer, and that unique gentleman writes 
encyclicals indeed, but not encyclopedias. 

And itis precisely because, in a certain line of writing 
embraced within this encyclopedia, the writers, very far 
from being truly infallible, fatuously assume the tone of 
infallibility, that I object to the articles which they have 
produced. Irefer to the articles purporting to be his- 
torical and critical—it is to articles purporting to be his- 
torical and critical, and to those strictly, that I limit my 
objection—on topics pertaining to the Bible. The editor of 
the “Encyclopedia” has here, as I maintain, committed 
& serious mistake; but I am ready to allow that he has 
done so in a perfectly loyal spirit. His course in this 
case has been, as it were, a vice of his virtue; that is, 
he has uniformly sought to be enterprising and nowhere 
to be caught lagging so much as a half step behind the 
utmost advance of the age. He has accordingly given 
over the treatment of this whole range of topics, second 
in importance to none in the work, to the care of one 
selected particular school of biblical critics, the latest, 
and, as being unquestionably learned—in his view pre- 
sumably the most enlightened school—that destructive 
and reconstructive school, I mean, just now enjoying in 
their turn a brief day of ascendency in the department 
of biblical literature. The next issue of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” will very likely, if edited in the same 
ideaas that which animates the present, exhibit these 
topics treated in the spirit of that reaction against the 
audacious criticism unwisely permitted here to dogma- 
tize, which is a return tide already running very strong. 
I cannot but think it would have been better editorship 
to require Wellhausen and his pupils to take a less om- 

t tone in presenting their individual views. 





Wellhausen, by «minence (I refer to his article ‘‘ Is- 
rael”), sins flagrantly here against the true scientific 
spirit in historical criticism. This instance, I admit, is 
extreme, no other article that I have read equaling 
“Israel” in audacity. There would, of course, be no 
valid objection against even Wellhausen offering his 
version of the facts, as his version, together with his 
reasons for adopting that version. But he gives his ver- 
sion, not as his version, but as the history, and with all 
the air of a pope define1 infallible, speaking from the 
chair. 

It ought to be everywhere understood that such arti- 
cles carry only the authority of the individual names 
with which they are signed. The responsibility in the 
matter of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia” itself is, no doubt, seri- 
ous; but this should be estimated in view of the whole 
course of its history—in the past and in the future. In 
the past, the attitude of this work has been stanchly 
favorable to conservative views. It is only a passing in- 
cident that such is not the case with the present edition. 
As I have already suggested, the next edition may fairly 
be expected to reflect the now imminent restoration, in 
slightly modified forms, of the older, and as I believe, 
the sounder views. Meantime, I would have every in- 
telligent possessor of the present edition interleave con- 
spicuously somewhere in his copy a caveat to chance 
readers, warning them against the mischievous trend of 
the articles of which I have spoken, These articles have 
their value; but their value is not that of the truth on 
their several subjects, but that of a trustworthy reflex to 
one particular, transient phase of biblical criticism. It 
is a pity that the articles should not have had this their 
true character legibly impressed upon them. 

It is only just now to add that, in thos> articles per- 
taining to Christianity which do not come within the 
circle of current controversy, the treatment by the 
‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” is reverent and becoming. 
Canon Farrar, for example, writes the article, ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ,” and writes in a chaster style and a better tone 
than prevail in his popular extended biography of our 
Lord. 

lt is, after all, fair to expect that every periodical, even 
if it be an encyclopedia, will, in its successive issues, 
bear the ‘‘ form and pressure” of the passing time that 
gives it its date. The ‘‘ Encyclopzia Britannica ” is no 
exception to this rule; and, on the whole, as I say, it 
ought not to have been an exception. I myself was 
drawn to buy the work, from the examination that I 
gave to its articles on French Literature. TheseI found 
to be, not indeed always such that I could heartily ac- 
cept and approve their conclusions, but in general and 
on the whole enlightened and adequate treatments of 
their topics. They contrast, indeed, in tone with the par- 
allel articles of the preceding edition; but they should 
doso. The current views of French history, and French 
character, and especially French literature, differ from 
those that prevailed among Englishmen a generation 
ago. The change is recorded in this work—as it should 
be. The title ‘‘ Voltaire” was, at the time when I made 
a somewhat special examination of the French articles, 
not yet reached; but when it should be I looked to see a 
more tolerant essay on that topic than the exemplarily 
stern one which Henry Rogers wrote on it for the pre- 
ceding edition. Mr. George Saintsbury’s article on 
‘* Voltaire” in the last volume of the present edition 
may be in fact a trifle less stern, but it contrasts boldly 

with the eulogistic spirit of Mr. John Morley’s interest- 
ing, yet most misleading, monograph on the same sub- 
ject. It may be added that one would wish to have 
changes of representation occur, as often as, with 
further recessions in time, or under altered angles of ob- 
servation, one obtains different views of the object to be 
represented. 

As an inevitable consequence of the idea on which the 
‘*Encyclopeedia Britannica” is planned, this work suf- 
fers some comparative disadvantage from what—for it 
has, as yet, no comprehensive index—I may still call its 
present incompleteness. It is not exactly a vocabulary 
of terms, to be more or less fully defined and explained; 
that is to say, it is truly that which it purports to be, 
namely, an encyclopedia rather than a lexicon. To bea 
lexicon it woula have had to dismember all the sciences 
that it undertook to treat, and speak of the innumerable 
names of things separately, which each science in its 
turn would require to have explained. This would be 
endlessly distracting to the reader, even were the satis- 
factory accomplishment of the task in the nature of 
things possible. It would, besides, involve an undesira- 
ble repetition when, for instance, under the title of a 
particular science taken as a whole, which in the arbi- 
trary alphabetical order happened to come late, a process 
of synthesis began to re-unite the several parts which the 
process of analysis had previously scattered. This, or 
the converse of this, would occur afresh with each one 
of all the scientific, historical, or other such subjects to 
be treated. 

In view of all the difficulties to be surmounted and of 
all the advantages to be sought, the alternative plan 
was early adopted, and is still maintained, of having 
each science set forth with such amplitude of exposition 
as seemed necessary, and letting the subordinate topics 
naturally involved in the treatment take their logical 
place in the system to which they belong. A copious 
index, to form a concluding volume of the series, will 





supply the needed means of ready reference. The whole 
series of volumes waits for this index, as an arch in 
building waits for its keystone, to make it self-support- 
ing and perfect. Meantime, a common English diction- 
ary (unabridged) serves to the ‘student nearly every 
purpose of reference for mere definition of terms. 

I have tried to be fair in setting forth what seem to 
be some of the leading characteristics, good and bad, of 
this monumental work. { should, however, do wrong, 
perhaps, not to say distinctly that as a mere library of 
reference for information on every conceivable topic of 
inquiry likely to come up in the experience of the aver- 
age intelligent reader, the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
lacks much of being ideally complete and convenient. 
It is especially wanting, and naturally so, in topics of 
exclusively American interest. Biographies of living 
men, American or other, will be looked for in vain. It 
did not belong to the plan of the work to include such 
entries. 

The ‘“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” in short, without 
being either all-sufficient or infallible, is a magnificent 
collection of books. Desire it you who feel at liberty to 
buy it. Prize it you who posses3 it; but know how to 
use it, all. It may contain the last word that has been 
spoken; but it does not contain the last word that ought 
to be spoken, and that will be. Remember that. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


WHAT ASIA MINOR NEEDS. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F. HERRICK, D.D. 











THE one thing on which liberal-minded men of all 
races of Turkey are agreed; the single note always heard 
in every refrain, on every side, at the present time, is 
the need of education. It is the cry of the enlightened 
Moslem; it is the longing of young Armenians and Syr- 
ians; it is the goal toward which the Greeks in Turkey 
are pressing. Bulgaria is taking the largest strides in 
the direction of general education. 

And the object to be attained by education, the thing 
consciously desired and earnestly coveted, is material 
prosperity. Turkey has attempted to borrow Western 
wealth to enrich herself with, and the attempt has come 
to grief. Millions of foreign gold have been squandered 
upon the costly and useless garniture of the State, next 
to none in developing either the agricultural or mineral 
resources of the country. When borrowing was no 
longer possible, and the Turks became aware that their 
name had an ill odor in Europe, we began to see real 
effort to do something for themselves. One reform, at 
least, for which the country has always been in starving 
need, viz., road-building, has been seriously undertaken 
and successfully carried on. Already the West has 
managed to stamp upon Turkey most'of the distinguish- 
ing marks of modern progress, from Manchester calicoes 
and prints to Glasgow steamship-. Turkey is joined to 
Europe by steam and electricity, by international post 
and by diplomacy. The “ progressive” and cultured man 
of every race can sneer at faith and religion like a 
Frenchman, and even a Moslem will sometimes drink 
and be drunken with the best of them. 

From Europe Turkey has received the impetus which 
has already produced a prolific and ephemeral daily 
press. What the reputation of this press among the 
people is may be gathered from a common name for a 
newspaper, heard everywhere, The Lie (Yalan). ‘“* What 
news out of The Lie?’—or, what false news—to- 
day? Southern Europe has flooded Western Asia, 
along the seaboard, with ifs cheapest, most trashy and 
corrupting literature. And still the Turk, the Armenian 
and the Greek unite, asthey do to go out and pray for 
rain in tin.es of drought, in the cry for education. 

**We shall be happy and rich, prosperous at home 
and respected abroad, when we have schools. We 
don’t get rich by borrowing money, When we know as 
much as the people of Western lands, we shall be even 
richer than they, as we are their superiors mentally and 
morally.” This is their conviction. And those who 
have the position of leaders—liberal leaders—in the 
several races, have grown weary of priestly obstructive- 
ness, stolidity and utter lack of appreciation of the 
demands of the times. The actual danger is that worthy 
and true men will throw overboard Church and all 
religion, in their impatience with those who ought to be 
leaders in all that is good, but who, with some conspic- 
uous and noble exceptions, are a dead weight on all true 
progress. Happily, under the influence of the Bible, 
now very widely circulated among all the Christian 
nationalities, a reform so widespread and so salutary has 
commenced within all the Oriental Christian communi- 
ties, that there is a readiness to appreciate true excel- 
lence in education, to copy the models of good 
schools where such exist, much more widely than 
even ten years ago. But the evil influence that 
has come over from Europe is so rife, and it is so 
so much easier for men to follow evil than good exam- 
ple, that it is far too common to hear expressions of in- 
difference to the question whether a teacher is an in- 
fidel and a materialist or not, so he be learned enough in 
science and language. ‘‘ Education will cure all the 
evils existing in society.” So think many liberal Chris- 
tians and Moslems also. But when men of this stamp 
become enthusiastic leaders, as they often do, who does 
not eee that there is quite as much of peril as of hope in 
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the steps of progress that are taken; It is pitiful to see 
men blindly groping after a real but undefined good, de- 
siring education, with no right conception either of what 
education is or of the good it can bring to a people. 
The efforts of the Turks, in their spirit and motive, are 
just as praiseworthy as those of Greeks and Armenians 
in the matter of establishing schools; but they grope 
more sadly and profit less by experience. There was, 
three years ago, a new college building in process of 
erection by the Government in the city of Castamouni. 
It is a fine building, not only comparatively for Turkey 
but really so. But its location! It is on a dead flat at 
the bottom of the city, within the Government grounds, 
under the shadow of the provincial governor. Any- 
where in Turkey a college so located is a foredoomed 
failure of the worst sort. Speaking generally of all 
races, the idea of a good school is yet to be conceived by 
the native mind. There is everywhere too great fond- 
ness for show and noise, for something spectacular and 
pyrotechnic; adulation of crude efforts on the part of 
pupils and teachers; a disposition to treat teachers and 
school officers as native judges are often influenced to 
dispense (with) justice. A college exploited in some 
great man’s interest is worse than a burlesque; it is an 
ignis fatuus. 

And yet it is true, one of the truest of truths, that the 
great need of Asia Minor és education ; and happily, the 
true idea of education is gaining ground among the 
Christian races ; and those best informed and pcssessed 
of the best judgment see very clearly that the task be- 
fore them is much too heavy for them to work out 
alone. 

The West owes much to Western Asia. How vast the 
obligations of both sacred and secular history to those 
Jands! How rich, how varied, how fruitful are the 
lessons the history of Asia Minor brings to those who 
seek, in reading the past, to gather stores of wisdom by 
which the better to serve their generation! It may be 
said, ‘‘ All this is very fine, too fine. What interest have 
we in the question of th2 education of Turks and the 
rest?” For some few years past there has, no doubt, 
been apparent a lull of interest on the part of English- 
men in Asia Minor. But it can hardly be more thana 
lull; the interest exists, ought to exist, must exist. Any 
year may see it as vivid and more healthy than the in- 
terest in Ireland. That changes of moment are ap- 
proaching in Asia Minor no one doubts; and that it 
comports with English interests to have those changes 
take place without social and political convulsions re- 
quires no argument to prove. Further, that it is West- 
ern ideas, in contradistinction to those coming from 
Southern or Central or Northern Europe, that are needed 
for the welfare of the races of Asia Minor, and for con- 
serving, in those lands, all that is dear to Englishmen, 
must be clear to all those who are well-informed con- 
cerning the real state of questions affecting the races of 
Western Asia. 

Two things, then, seem to be settled. First, it is true 
that the great need of the hour in Turkey is sound 
Christian education ; and second, not merely the impe- 
tus but the leadership must come from abroad Jesuits 
are ready to take the leadership. There is serious dan- 
ger lest a godless materialism step to the front. But 
the providential call is to Christian men of the English 
race and tongue; the opportunity is theirs, and it is 
urgent. 

Happily there is more to be said. An impetus in the 
right direction has been given. Leadership at once in- 
telligent and evangelical, is already a recognized power. 
It is pretty well known how important has been the in- 
fluence of Robert College upon modern Bulgaria; how 
marked is the influence of the Syrian Protestant College 
upon the races of Syria. It is not so widely known that 
precisely similar institutions have already been estab- 
lished at three widely separated centers in Asiatic Tur- 
key, viz., at Aintab in the Aleppo province, at Harpout 
in the province of Diarbekir and at Marsovan—the 
Anatolia College—in the province of Sivas. The cum- 
mon language of these colleges is English. They are 
Christian, evangelical Christian institutions, reverent 
and loyal to revealed truth; the Bible is first on the list 
of college text-books; but they are not proselytizing. 

They have already won the confidence and patronage 
of the Armenians and the Greeks, and to a considerable 
extent, the confidence, if not yet the patronage of Turks 
also. The urgent need of such institutions, the immi- 
nence of the danger to all races from intidelity and ma- 
terialism on the one hand, and from Jesuitism on the 
other, has led Americans, with long and intimate experi- 
ence in Asia Minor, to seize the golden opportunity of 
the hour, while as yet the resources of the colleges— 
notably in the case of Anatolia College—have consisted 
in pupils and in the pluck and perseverance of the teach- 
ers, both native and American. 

The certain influence of these colleges upon the ad- 
vancement of a Christian civilization in Asia Minor; 
upon the harmonious relation of races; upon the diffu- 
sion of the best language and literature in existence; 
upon the spread of Western ideas, unhampered by polit- 
ical or ecclesiastical complications; upon the increase 
of Western commerce; and, in fine, upon the develop- 
ment of the rich material and mental resources of the 
races of Turkey, that have teo long lain dormant, will 
qe almost incalculably great. 





A plan was net long since formed by one well-ac- 
quainted with Turkey—an elaborate plan and one in- 
volving the yearly expenditure of thousands of pounds— 
for the teaching of English very widely in Asia Minor. 
The plan has not been carried into effect, and probably, 
in the form proposed, will not be. But the above-men- 
tioned colleges are doing this very work, and a great 
deal besides, not only in a very economical but in a very 
effective way. 

These facts, surely, have but to be known to excite the 
interest of Anglo-Saxon Christians. 

No part of this planet is any longer remote from us. 
Our commerce goes everywhere. Our language is 
spreading with a rapidity of which few are aware. 
What is often said by those engaged in these enterprises 
of higher education in Turkey is: ‘‘Give us twenty 
years more of quiet—and if not twenty, then so many 
as there may be—of freedom from social and political 
convulsions. Help us sustain and develop our system of 
education, which is rapidly to be taken up ty the people 
themselves. Let the colleges be the models we design 
them to be; let them be so excellent in all the best ap- 
pliances of a college that Armenian and Greek and 
Syrian, Turk and Koord and Circassian, shall see that 
they bring light and help and blessing; that they are 
centers of peace and harmony; that they are living rep- 
resentatives of the highest philanthropy; that they em- 
body the best which the West has to offer to the East, 
and that the offer is made unselfishly; that the colleges 
are loyal to the powers that be; conservative of all that 
is good in every race; symbols of what is true and pure; 
bulwarks of righteousness and fraternal love, Give us,’ 
they say, ‘‘ afew years more to work out—rather to work 
into—the minds and characters of the youth of this 


‘generation these ideas, and we fear no coming changes.” 


The future of all races will then be a future of mate- 
rial prosperity indeed; but, what is a far higher and 
more worthy object of all striving, a future of men of 
character, of a society built on truth and righteousness: 
permanent, also, when all shams and makeshifts have 
passed away. 


MARSOVAN, TURKEY. 








Sanitary. 
NEW VIEWS AS TO DISEASE—TUBERCULOSIS. 


GENERALLY the medical biologist is not a practitioner. 
He may have seen a few patients, but no medical prac- 
titioner, if sick, would ever think of placing his case in 
such hands. He has little appreciation of that reserved 
remainder of knowledge acquired only at the bedside, and 
no means of correcting his observations of this kind of ex- 
perience. Indeed, he looks upon his deductions as not need- 
ing this aid, and regards what he and his laboratory and 
bis microscope say as not to be affected by the testimony 
of the practitioner. For instance, as to the bacillus tuber- 
cujosis, it is enough for him to knew its life history and its 
transmissibility in the laboratory, from which he concludes 
it must be communicable. With him tbe testimony of so 
learned a practitioner as Dr. Williams, of the Brompton 
Hospital for Consumptives, after forty years of experience 
and close observation, passes for little. Strange to say the 
men who are now giving us laws as to the origin and 
course of disease are chiefly not practitioners. Yet, with 
all their demonstrations, they seem to us more uncertain 
and contradictory than the practitioners. Kochand Klein 
and Cheyne and Cruikshank are quite in disagreement 
about points thatit would seem depend solely on correctness 
of vision and on crucial experiments. A year or two since 
the American Public Health Association formed a com- 
mittee on disinfectants. The laboratory settled the inesti- 
mable value of sulphur as a toxic for germs and spores. 
Now Prudden finds it good for nothing except in the pres- 
ence of moisture, and even then of very uncertain reliance. 

We are led to these remarks chiefly by some articles that 
have recently appeared as to the bacillus tuberculosis and 
by the action of the New York Board of Health in calling 
upon its pathologic committee of non-praetitioners to for 
mulate rules for dealing with phthisis as a communicable 
disease. In common with many others they take it for 
granted that it is admitted that the bacillus is the cause. 
Yet the admission that there are millions of bacilli at large 
and that agreat number are not susceptible, shows this to be 
only the concomitant or one of the causes. Of its value as 
a diagnostic sign that a pulmonary disease has reached a 
certain type or development it is invaluable. If it is correct 
to say that a person never has phthisis until the bacillus is 
found; it is equally correct to say that the bacillas is never 
found, except in tissue that has become receptive. There 
is a cause for the bacillus being there and that is a heredity 
or acquired tendency to phthisis. Where the carcass is 
there will the eagles be gathered together. At least, it is 
well not to take it for granted that the bacillus is the 
cause of consumption in the same sense that a particle from 
asmall-pox patient is the cause of small-pox in one exposed 
thereto. Avery great number of medical men do not believe in 
the causative relation of the bacillus to phthsis in the sense 
the biologists do. 

It is easy to assert that only the dry sputa are danger- 
ous and that the spit-cup will defend against this. While 
respect for the opinions of such may lead to proper precau- 
tion, practically it is impossible to be rid of particles from 
a disease which often lasts for years. If small-pox, scar- 
let-fever and measles were diseases in which each case 
lasted from one to three years, the only remedy would be 
enforced isolation. Disinfectants would not accomplish 
it, nor would an attempt to take care of all seeretions do 
it. In spite of the best of efforts some of the sputa of 
phthisis will cling somewhere, and if each sputa represents 

















thousands of bacilli, relief in that direction is hopeless, Ajj 
we could hope for is some limitation, even if that. Even 
were the position taken true, we see far more risk from the 
constant expectoration in handkerchiefs than upon the 
bare ground. It is true as to all persons, having some up. 
natural secretion, that they should not be deposited Ccare- 
lessly, since no such secretions are healthy; but this does 
not involve the extreme views adopted by some of the 
contagionists. Even these often contradict each other. 
for instance, one recent protocol takes it for granted that 
the meat of tuberculous cows conveys the bacillus, while 
the other scouts the idea. The fact is, there is much truth 
yet to break lorth as to all the bacilli. The evidence jg 
not all in even among the laboratory workers, nor is it in 
full agreement; besides, the clinicians are to be heard from 
more fully. We must agree with Sir James Paget that 
after all it is the experience of the practitioner that is the 
crucial test. ; 








Personalities. 


WHEN an American considers even an outline sym. 
mary of the aristocratic pensioners of England, he ha 
cause for satisfaction—at least if he isa taxpayer. In addi. 
tion to such eminent pensioners as the Prince of Wales ay 
his wife and family, Prince Arthur (the Duke of Cop. 
naught) receives the same yearly allowance as his brothe 
Alfred—$125.000, and his pay as a Major-General. Pring 
Leopold, Duke of Albany, who died suddenly at Canng 
four years ago, had the same allowance. The daughters of 
the Queen, except the Princess Royal, received $150,000 egeh 
on marriage and get $30,000 per annum each. They are aij 
married to Germans with the exception of Princess Louise, 
who wedded the Marquis of Lorne, eldest son of the Duke 
of Argyll, who, to the intense disgust of his royal conne. 
tions, took unto himself a second wife a few years ago, 
The Queen’s cousin, the Duke of Cambridge, Commande. 
in-Chief, receives $60,000 yearly allowance, and his militay 
salaries and the profits of a number of sinecure offices make 
the total about $100,000. A miscellaneous crowd of aunts 
and cousins add to the total. Most of these royal pension. 
ers are provided at the public expense with palaces ip 
which to live, and each has a coterie of relatives and hang- 
ers-on, for whom place and pay have to be found. When 
members of the royal family travel, the cost is often borne 
by the State—always in the cases of the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales. 


....- Belfast, Me., once ha’ an eccentric clergyman known 
as the Rev. Archie Harden. Among other stories that ar 
told of him is one that a lady informed him that some one 
had stolen her ax. ‘* Oh, ho!’’ said he, ‘‘I’ll get it for yon.” 
He appointed a prayer-meeting for the next evening, a 
after talking awhile he stopped, looked over the congregs 
tion a moment, and said: ** Somebody bas stolen Sister P's 
ax, and if it is not brought back by to-morrow mornisg! 
will tell who has it. Glory to God.’’ The ax was leanig 
against the woodpile next morning. It is also claimed 
that he reformed a kicking cow by praying for her, and 
that he once corrected a brother minister by stoppingtin 
in the middle of a sermon and praying over the mistake 
which the said preacher had just made. 


....The Rev. Dr. R. H. Morrison, who died this springia 
Lincoln County, N. C., was ninety-one years old, and wis 
the oldest Presbyterian minister in the state. One of his 
daughters was the wife of ‘“‘ Stonewall” Jackson. 











Pebbles. 


CORSETS and economy diminish the waste.—National 
Baptist. 


...-Filing saws—Pasting old jokes in a scrap-book.— 
Worcester Spy. 





....Never kiss your sister before another girl. Makesure 
of the other girl first.— Puck, 


....‘‘Mamma, if you had three twins what would you 
call them—troublets?” *‘ Yes, dear, I think I would.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


....Miss de Smythe: “I wonder why these mosquitoes 
never come to the hotel?” (holly: ‘‘ They can’t afford it. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


....He: ‘Come, now; let’s kiss and make up.” me 
“No, sir; I won’t.”’ He: ‘‘ Well, let’s kiss, anyhow.”— 
Somerville Journal. 


.... Miss Garlinghouse, dining with her friend (sweetly): 
“What perfectly lovely coffee you make, Laura. I don’t 
think I ever tasted any that was just—just exactly like it, 
you know.” Miss Kajones (still more sweetly): “ I alway® 
use genuine coffee. So glad you like it, Irene, dear. — 
Chicago Tribune. 


....-The following coroner’s finding is reported from 
Kentucky: 

“Inquisition held on the body of Holmes, deseasts Det 
8, 1858. We of the said jury, by being summoned and qualified, 
and hearing the evidences, and making true and diligous T 
sentments over the said body of said deseasts, twelve men - 
and, being duly sworn into the case, believes that ee 
his death by some fit or other apoplexy. Doctor being vl 
sworn by myself, coroner, states that the lobis membrane of 
spinal disease was affected to considerable extent.”—Forum. 


.... THE YACHT.— 
She fell in love with her harbor buoy; 
She couldn’t have loved him more; 
Yet one day jealousy spoilt their joy— 
He caught her hugging the shore! 


They fixed it up in the good old way, 
As you can determine with ease; 

For her captain wrote me the other day: 
“ Sho’s enjoying a smacking breeze. 


—Brunomian. 
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School and College. 


THE following table, showing the increase the past 
year in college endowments, we take from The Evening 
Post. It embraces a number but not all of the leading col- 





leges: 

A... dds ucnedeltecgcncenatinebe $10,000 
SE hid sdk heaGletuls sup oedlesed deed 75,000 
EE a eS ET - 100,000 
i cia dil ie ai 20,000 
ee da nant au ehwane aa 187,000 
EE SL re i ry ee eed a 25,000 
PERIEINI 55.6255. Sed 0c cesdebvdcscddab Bouse 25,000 
I 555 ins 50s xis shes cabstneccbave dees 15,000 
I ELE TOTO OO 10,000 
Es 6s oc sincccneoedee sep eoedeeenses 265,000 
Georgetown College, Ky...................0.cececees 50,000 
RL cho 5" 25202, dicts oSeceded ewe ene 80,000 
I os ns a, So ww budotledacbalde 15,000 
sk was tecaowngedamec anode 28,000 
I 05 os an eadveiadde-ones eens baceeseoe 17,000 
Johns Hopkins University.... ...................... 100,000 
PEIN AN UEC Arc occ co lctcicechascocesteccess 25,000 
Lake Forest University. ................-...ccceesees 500,000 
EES RE DLE PO PP 100,000 
I os os vans ea snnasadaabinseunets 50,000 
Mount Union College........................0... . 10,000 
Northwestern University........................... 25,000 
I 0 cd IU icine seccdcobensccbcckbents 45,000 
Penneylvania College... ..:......... 6. cccccecsecer 18,000 
SoS) oo owas cuesicecalawebuian 225,000 
a aan eda ama nar aihe 90,000 
re Ed vinnslae tnd icenbcasecceeeweds: oe 12,000 
St. Lawrence University........ ................005 50,000 
a ee ee oe nere | 365,000 
Swarthmore University.................ccccesccsers 25,000 
chips da kurt us ot liga eed vannneensuas ands sh athe 135,000 
University of the City of New York................ 50,000 
University of the South..........................05- 50,000 
MI, wa watch cei duno <baagitdeiuweas «ae Cited i 222,000 
PD HI ono incc dvenenscadipmnednens . 80,000 
oon ou ie anuss” duvanewessacemmansas . 80,000 
III 5 ocd cecbhcccdcicccanccececescoace 36,000 
NEN os os csc denictedédateseesece 60,000 
Western Reserve University........................ 118,000 
EI OT COE SRL ne 152,000 
RO i ack 5 eit te wisp ees heneiee alent 10,000 
ML Ore Sendunts to acna ts Cbviamanesesanundoaniad. and mae 275,000 

Tota) for forty-two colleges.................... $3,675,000 


The same paper has another table showing that 75 institu- 
tions have added during the year to their libraries over 100,- 
000 volumes. The total number of volumes in the libraries 
of 131 institutions is 3,307,000. Harvard holds the lead with 
355,000 volumes; Yale comes next with 200,000; Princeton is 
third with 136,000; Cornell, fourth, with 105,000, and Co- 
lumbia, fifth, with 92,000. 


-..-The commencement exercises at Colby University, 

Waterville, Me., were held July 20th. A plan of college gov- 
ernment by the faculty and students was approved by the 
trustees. it contemplates a Board of Conference to con- 
sist of three professors and ten students, the students to 
be intrusted with maintenance of order in the dormitory 
and campus. The following honorary degrees were con- 
ferred: LL.D., Artemas Libby, of Augusta, Me.; Ph. D., 
William H. Lambert, of Fall River. W. S. Bailey, D.D., 
of Baltimore, was elected Professor of Natural Science. 
At the Commencement dinner General Butler presented 
a large oil portrait of himself in army uniform, painted on 
the field at Dutch Gap. He said that his failure to open 
Dutch Gap, for which he was severely criticised, was not 
from inability, but because the commanders of the Union 
gunboats onthe James River feared that Rebel vessels 
would come down through it and destroy the Federal 
squadron, and requested General Butler to desist from his 
work to open the Gap. 


.... Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., an old and 
well-known New England preparatory schoul, is undertak- 
ing a philanthropic branch of educational work that is note- 
worthy andcommendable. For one hundred dollars per year 
it wili give, tothose unable to meet the ordinary school ex- 
penses, both tuition anda home, which provides room, 
table-board, fuel and light. It requires from those 
who wish to avail themselves of this offer a recommenda- 
tion in regard to character and ability and one hour daily 
in work assigned. This school was founded in 1813, hasa 
permanent endowment fund and is well located. It gives 
thorough English and classical courses of study. About 
fifty applicants can probably be admitted this fall under 
terms given above. A little money expended on buildings 
Rot now in use but belonging to the institution, would fur- 
nish accommodation for a still larger number. Scholar- 
Ships of $2,000 each are solicited of alumni and others for 
those not able to pay even this small amount. It is believed 
that there are many city boys to whom three years of coun- 
try life in such a school would be of great value. Miss 
Everett, of 240 Macon Street, Brooklyn, is pushing this en- 
terprise. 


--..Five years’ test of the free text-book law in Massa- 
chusetts schools proves, according to the Boston Adver- 
tiser, the wisdom and economy of the law, at least in Bos- 
ton, The report of the Boston Board shows that the aver- 
age cost for five years for books, drawing materials and 
Stationery is 63 cents for each pupil. The fears of great 
waste and loss have proved groundless. The total number 
of books reported lost during the past year was 749, of which 
humber more than 60 per cent. were in the primary and 
evening schools, where the books used are inexpensive. 
Taking the entire enrollment as a basis of calculation, it 
’ppears that the proportion of books reported lost is, to the 
number of pupils who had books, as less than one to 81, 
ge same evidence of honesty and carefulness is furnished 
on Statistics of books returned as worn out. The total 
ae € past year was 25,397, or only about 8 per cent. of the 
"a © number in use. The committee estimate, on the 

4sis of five years’ experience, that the average duration of 
text-books loaned to pupils will be six years, and the aver- 


age annual expense for replacing those worn out will be 50 
cents for each scholar. 


....lt is reported that Mrs, Harding W oods, of Barre, 
Mass., has been elected to the presidency of the Mount 
Holyoke College and Seminary, at South Hadley, to fill the 
place made vacant by the death of Miss Mary A. Bingham, 
who was killed in the railroad accident at New Haven. 
Mrs. Woods’s maiden name was Miss Carrie Clark. She 
was graduated from Mount Holyoke Seminary about 
twenty-eight years ago and for ten years thereafter was an 
instructor in the institution. She married Harding Woods, 
of Barre, nearly twenty years ago, but she has been a 
widow about three years. She is well and favorably known 
to all the older alumnz of the school. 


....-The German-Russian University of Dorpat, in the 
Baltic provinces of Russia, a seminary for German teach- 
ers, which has been supported by the Crown for more than 
sixty years, has been suppressed by order of the Russian 
Government. 


.... Harvard, at its recent commencement, conferred the 
degree of LL.D., on President Patton, of Princeton, but 
through some mistake ‘his name was omitted from the list 
given to the press. 


....Prof. W. D. McClintock, of the Chautauqua College 
of Liberal Arts, has accepted the chair of English in Wells 
College, at Aurora, N. Y. 


... -Shutlif College, Canada, has conferred the degree of 
D.D. on the Rev. H. P. Welton, of Detroit, Mich. 








Science. 


Mr. C. C. Hutcuins publishes an account of a new 
thermograph, and some experiments upon lunar radiation 
made with it at Cambridge (U. S.), early in 1878. The 
“thermograph ” itself is simply a single thermo-couple of 
steel and nickel, made very thin at the junction of the 
two metals, and the galvanometer which is used with it is 
extremely sensitive, and read in a peculiar way that en- 
ables much smaller deviations of the needle to be measured 
than is usually the case. The results as to the moon’s heat 
are considerably more accordant than usual, and seem to 
show that the lunar heat is even a smaljler fraction of the 
sun’s than earlier observers have made it. Lord Rosse 
put the heat received from the full moon as 1-80,000 of that 
received from the sun; Langley, makes it 1-96,000,while Mr. 
Hutchins’s observations make it only about 1-185,000. 
Further experiments of Mr. Hutchins show that in the 
proportions between the heat rays of different wave- 
length, the moon’s heat very closely resembles that from a 
heated coil of platinum wire in a Bunson burner—it is a 
mixture of reflected solar heat, with heat radiated from 
the lunar soil. Mr. Hutchins, since he became Professor 
of Physics at Bowdoin College, has also been making a 
series of photographic comparisons between the solar 
spectrum and the spectra of several of the metals. He 
finds in the case of copper coincidences sufficient to war- 
rant its transferrence from the doubtful class to the class 
of metals whose presence in the solar atmosphere can be 
considered as fairly made out. The case of zine is not 
quite so clear. 





....-At last the long-looked-for discovery of mammals in 
the Cretaceous is announced by Prof. O. C. Marsh in the 
July number of the American Journal of Science. For 
several years the field parties of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, had been searching for these relics, and it is 
only the present year that sees the success, due to the skill 
and perseverance of J B. Hatcher, Professor Marsh’s as- 
sistant. The specimens came from the Laramie group, al- 
most the lust of the Cretaceous, in Dakota and Montana. 
Not less than one hundred specimens of the jaws, teeth and 
other parts of the skeleton have been obtained, which rep- 
resent several new genera and species. Associated with 
them are various dinosaurs, crocodiles, ganvids and fishes 
clearly representative of the Laramie and all of brackish 
or fresh-water origin. The mammals belong to the group 
called Allotheria by Marsh and Plagiaulacidw by Cope, 
which is well represented in the Trias and Juras on both 
continents, and hence the creatures found are very nearly 
what was expected from the Cretaceous. One genus can- 
not be distinguished from the Triassic Dryolestes. The 
mammals are like the Insectivora, from the size of a mouse 
to that of a rabbit; no carnivorous rodents or ungulates are 
represented... Seventeen species are described. Jt appears 
that Prof. E. D. Cope announced in 1882 and 1884 the dis- 
covery of Caretaceous mammal from the same formation 
in Dakota. Professor Marsh thinks the reference of the 
teeth to the mammalian type incorrect, while the humerus 
figured was what it was represented tobe. It is gratifying 
that this anticipated discovery has been made byAmericans. 

....Most observing travelers know that the swamp or 
bald cypress of the Southern swamps, Tazxodium disti- 
chum, sends up numerous excrescent-like kuobs, known as 
cypress knees, in no way like unto the behavior of any 
other tree. Why or for what purpose these are formed is 
one of the yet unsulved problems of physiological botany. 
These ‘‘ knees”’ are prodnced most abundantly when the 
trees are growing in swamps, more sparingly in low 
ground, and are almost wholly absent in trees growing on 
dry ground. It seems safe to say the production is in some 
way a necessity to the aquatic habit of the tree. A recent 
writer has suggested that their use is to protect the tree 
from injury by floating ice; but the chief home of the cy- 
press is where little or no ice is formed. It is believed that 
no tree can live with the roots wholly under water during 
the growing season. Air as well as water is necessary to 
acgrowing: rootlet. {t is therefore assumed that these 
knees, projecting above the water, furnish airto the young 
roots, especially in view of the fact noted above that there 
is a comparative absence of knees on dry ground. Still it 
is not clear how air from these knees can reach the young, 





growing roots. 





ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

SATURDAY’s storm did widespread damage, and not 
less than $1,000,000 loss in Chicago besides the loss of a dozen 
lives. There were forty-four alarms, of fire, many from 
lightning, and most from the destruction of the insulation 
of the electric-light wires. The sewers of Chicago were un- 
equal to the task of carrying off the water that fell. A re- 
sult of the storm will probably be an investigation of the 
matter looking toward a radical improvement in the drain- 
age facilities. 





.... During his absence from Washington Secretary Proc- 
tor has made Chief-Secretary Tweedale Acting-Secretary 
of War. This has given cause of offense to some of the 
high military officers who do not like to receive orders 
from even a civilian Secretary of State. Previously Secre- 
tary Proctor had designated General Schofield to act in his 
absence, but the General is also absent. 


.... Lewis Brothers of this city, one of the largest whole- 
sale dry good firms in the country, has failed for $4,200,000. 


....Secretary Noble has ordered an investigation of the 
charges made against [ndia Commissioner Morgan, in re- 
lation to his army record. 


FOREIGN. 


..-.Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise Victoria 
Alexandra Dagmar, the eldest daughter of the Prince of 
Wales, was married at noon to-day to Alexander William 
George, Earl of Fife, Knight of the Thistle. The weather 
was uppropitious, as a rain was fa!ling. The ceremony 
took place in the private chapel of Buckingham Palace. 
This was the first marriage that ever took place in the 
chapel, which is small, and the number of guests was 
therefore limited. The bride and groom arrived privately. 
The Princess of Wales, the Crown Prince of Denmark, the 
King of Greece, Prince Albert Victor, and Prince George 
of Wales assembled in the Bow Library of Buckingham 
Palace at 11:45 o’clock, and there awaited the arrival of 
the Queen from her private apartments. The bridal party, 
consisting of the Prince of Wales, Princess Louise, and 
Princesses Victoria and Maud of Wales, left Marlborough 
House, the residence of the Prince of Wales, at 11:40 
o’clock, for Buckingham Palace. Notwithstanding the 
rain, the route to the palace was crowded with spectators. 
There was a vast concourse of people opposite the palace. 
The Prince of Wales was enthusiastically cheered. 
On the arrival in the Bow Library of the Queen, who was 
accompanied by the Grand Duke of Hesse, the procession 
to the chapel was formed. It comprised the Queen, the 
members of the royal family, who had gathered in the 
library, the King of Greece, the Crown Prince of Denmark 
and other guests, and the officers of the royal household. 
The procession on its way to the chapel passed through 
several royal apartments, in which many of the guests who 
had found it impossible to enter the chapel were seated. 
Upon reaching the chapel the Queen was escorted to the 
seat prepared for her, while the other royal personages 
took seats on either side of the altar. The Earl of Fife, 
who was attired in a Highland costume and wore the garter 
of the Duffs, accompanied by his groomsman, Horace Far- 
quhar, took his position at the altar rails and awaited the 
coming of his bride. The Prince of Wales. with the bride 
and Princesses Victoria and Maud of Wales and members 
of the household, arrived at the palace just before noon. 
They were received by the Lord Steward and conducted to 
the Bow Library, where the bride was joined by the brides- 
maids, who were Princesses Victoria and Maud of Wales, 
Princess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Princess Victoria of Teck, Countess Fe- 
odore Gleichen, Countess Victoria Gleichen and Countess 
Helena Gleichen. The bridal party then proceeded to the 
chapel. The bride wore a duchesse dress of white satin, 
with a flowing train. It was trimmed with orange blossoms. 
She also wore a wreath of orange blossoms and a point-de- 
gaze veil. The bridesmaids wore dresses of blush pink 
faille and carried bouquets of pink roses. The clergymen 
officiating were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, the Dean of Windsor, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Queen, the Rev. F. A. J. Hervey, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Prince of Wales, and the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore. 


The Prince of Wales gave away the bride. A choral ser- 
vice was sung by the choir of the Chapel Royal St. James. 
A feature of the service was the singing of a special anthem 
entitled ‘‘O, Perfect Love,”’ composed by Joseph Barnaby. 
Many of the Ministers were present. r. Gladstone was 
also among the oe sae The Queen wore a dress of black 
brocade. Her Majesty appeared to be in excellent health 
and spirits. The Princess of Wales was attired in pearl- 
gray satin brocaded with silver. Her Royal Highness also 
wore a tiara of diamonds. After the benediction had been 
pronounced the Queen kissed the bride and cordially 
greeted the groom. 

....The Committe on Royal Grants consisted of leading 
members of all wings, including Gladstone, Morley and 
Parnell. The report favored an increase of the Prince of 
Wales’s grant of nearly $200,000 a year, but declined to 
promise that no special demands should be made for others 
of the royal family besides the children of the Prince of 
Wales. A vigorous debate took place iu Parliament over 


- the report, and Messrs. Labouchere and Bradlaugh spoke 


against all grants. Mr. Gladstone supported the Govern- 
ment in a speech, and almost the entire Irish Party sup- 


orted him and the Government against the Radical win 
of the Liberal Party. Lord Randolph Churchill denied 
that the Queen had accumulated a great fortune; he said 
that she did not have £1,000,000. After speeches by Lord 
Hartington, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and Mr. Goschen, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. ‘Labouchere’s motion’ to 
adopt his substitute for the report of the Royal Grants 
Committee was rejected by a vote of 398 to 116, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Mortcy, Sir William Vernon-Harecourt, Mr, Par- 
nell, Mr. O’Brien and the majority of the Liberals and Par- 
nellites voted with the majority. The Radical minorit 
included Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Richard Chamberlain and t 
P. O’Connor. , 
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THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCHES. 


Tue array of statistics which we give elsewhere, ac- 
cording to our annual custom, presents the Christian 
Churches of this country in a very favorable light. The 
grand total of communicants, including Roman Catholic 
population, has been increased in round numbers by 877,- 
000, rising to twenty and two-thirds millions. While it 
is true that the larger part of this increase is credited to 
the Roman Catholic Church, which is represented by 
adherents, consisting of all communicants and non-com- 
municants, it is a much larger increase than that of last 
year, and leaves a large and handsome margin to the 
Evangelical Churches. 

But the statistics are far from just to the Evangelical 
Churches. There has been a ehange of basis in some 
cases, through no fault of ours, which makes it appear 
as though a heavy loss had been sustained, or a very 
slight increase made. For example, the Lutheran body 
is credited with an increase of only 408 communicants, 
while it is represented as having borne the incredible loss 
of 1,021 churches and 64 ministers. Of course this can- 
not be true. The explanation is this: There are several 
Lutheran ‘‘ Year Books,” and all differ in their statistics, 
Just why, we do not know. But some of them are very 
wide apart. We have hitherto accepted Stall as on the 
whole the best authority; but Stall’s ‘‘ Year Book” has 
been discontinued, and we have given this year the fig- 
ures reported by the ‘Church Almanac,” of Philadel- 
phia. Whether Stall was too high or the ‘‘ Church Al- 
manac” too low, we have no means of knowing. The 
Jatter authority, however, indicates a net increase for 
the year of 130 churches, 70 ministers, and 41,451 com- 
municants. 

In another instance, there is an apparent loss of over 
100,000 communicants. We refer to the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. The statistics of this body are 
not compiled annually, but quadrennially. The figures 
we gave last year were those reported in 1884. The figures 
we give this year are somebody’s deduction from the re- 
turns of last year. We don«t suppose there has been an 
actual loss. The Church is apparently in a growing and 
prosperous condition. Evidently with that body, as with 
the Lutherans, statistics are not yet an exact science, 
But there is a further explanation for the African 
Church. It bas a law known as the “ Dollar law,” re- 
quiring every pastor to return as many doliars contrib- 
uted for the benevolences as there are members of his 
church, under penalty of not having his ‘‘ character 





passed” atconference. It is said that many pastors are 
more anxious to preserve their standing than to increase 
the membership of their churches. 

There are doubtiess some cases in which the figures are 
too high. We could indicate a few. These cases, how- 
ever, are those where estimates, instead of actual returns, 
are given. There are, we are sure, far more under than 
over-statements. If the exict figures could be given 
they would, we are satisfied, show a much larger total 
for the non-Catholic Churches than our table credits them 
with. 

What of the statistics of the Roman Catholic Church? 
So far as the figures for ‘* Catholic population” are con- 
cerned they are simply estimates. We give those of Sad- 
lier’s ‘* Directory.”’ Hoffman’s ‘‘ Directory” gives a total 
larger by 302,382. How wild the estimates for some of 
the dioceses are may be seen from a few examples, Hart- 
ford is credited with 35,000 by Sadlier, but 200,000 by 
Hoffman; New Orleans with 200,000 by Sadlier, but with 
300,000 by Hoffman; Trenton has 200,000 according to 
Sadlier, while Hoffman allows it only 52,000; Milwaukee 
250,000 according to Sadlier, only 180,000 according te 
Hoffman. It is apparent that the choice between the 
two is a choice between guesses. 

This much in criticism of Church statistics must be 
said in the interests of truth; but it would hardly be fair 
to the great majority of denominations not to emphasize 
the trustworthiness of their returns. They are gathered 
with much care, and are intended to be true to the facts. 

We have spoken of the returns as encouraging. UCer- 
tainly a net increase of nearly 877,000 Christians for the 
year is no insignificant return. The deaths among the 
19,790 323 Christians of last year must have madea large 
figure. This Joss and all other losses have been made 
good by convi1sions and immigration, and nearly 900,- 
000 gained in addition. We now have 142,767 churches, 
and 98.322 ministers, showing a net gain of 3,882 churches 
and 3,865 ministers. A clear addition of an average of 
between ten and eleven churches, and as many ministers 
every day in the year, does not appear to indicate de- 
cline of power of growth. A daily harvest of 240 souls 
is not symptomatic of that decay which certain skeptics 
profess to discover in Christianity in this country. 

If in addition to the grand totals of churches, minis- 
ters and communicants, and the gains in each for the 
year, we could give the grand total of the millions, yes 
billions of money, invested in Christian churches and 
Christian institutions, and the miliions upon millions 
more raised for the spread of Christianity’s Gospel, we 
might hope to convince even the Theosophists, who 
think that now is the opportunity for Buddhism to take 
America, that Christianity has still some hold upon the 
people of this country. 


a a 


THE COLUMBUS CENTENNIAL. 


Ir is true that it is greater to make history than to 
write it. Nevertheless the world has agreed to put Ho- 
mer not much below Agamemnon. It is settled that 
there is no higher study than that of the progress of the 
human race in its civilization and its government. It 
is beyond question that the people which ceases to give 
honor to its heroes and saints and to celebrate and eamu- 
late their virtues, has also ceased to produce their like. 
If we propose that the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus 
shall be celebrated, it is not because we want to be 
everlastingly looking backward instead of forward, 
but because we wou!d infuse new courage to move for- 
ward when we recall what progress has been made in 
the past. Itis because we also value the sentiment and 
enthusiasm which produce achievement beyond, much 
beyond, the achievement itself. 

We have been slow in beginning this greatest of all 
celebrations. Spain has long been elaborating her plans. 
We publish to-day the project fora magnificent litera- 
ary celebration of the greatness of Christopher Colum- 
bus and those who took part in his century of discovery. 
In this country we have had for some time at Washing- 
ton, a Board of Promotion for the Celebration, but it has 
not secured any backing from the Government; and with- 
out that backing nothing will be suitably accomplished. 
At last, stimulated by the success of the late Washington 
Centennial,the Mayor of the city of New York, Hon. Hugh 
J. Grant, and the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New Yerk,have taken the initiative. We have thought 
it well worth while to publish a full account of the two 
meetings, the one of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the other of the citizens called together by the Mayor. 
Altho these meetings were heid on short notice, as if our 
people had suddenly waked up to the importance of this 
subject to which we have called attention these five 
years,and altho they were held in midsummer, both 
meetings were very fully attended and displayed un- 
bounded enthusiasm. One thing was settled, that New 
York wants the World’s Fair in this city; and what New 
York wants she is likely to get. 

One of the features of the celebration—but only one-- 
must be a World’s Fair. That must be considered by 
itself, and may be separated from the other public events 
of the great occasion. It is this feature only that the 
two meetings which we have reported have provided for; 
This great international Exposition ought, it appears to 
us, to be in a great city, and no other city can compete 














with New York in its claims. New York has the popu- 
lation to fill its spaces und galleries, the requisite con. 
venience of access by land and water, and the wealth to 
provide for the expense. Washington may compete for 
other features of equal intrinsic importance, if not of 
equal material display, but New York can claim the Ex- 
position against all rivals if her plans are well devised, 

To secure a worthy World’s Exposition is no small 
task. Even the preparation for it requires much wis- 
dom and prudence. This is seen in the fact mentioned” 
by one of the speakers that the selection of the site has 
wrecked one attempt to have a World’s Fair here, and 
that certain land-holders are sure to be enriched by it, 
For this reason, from the beginning, the whole manage- 
ment must be free from all financial as well as political 
jobbery. The gentlemen called together by the Mayor, 
have voted that the selection of the committees in charge 
shall be in the hands of a single man, and that mar the 
Mayor. This we regard as a serious mistake. No one man 
should have such responsibility put upon him. Nor can 
we approve the appointment of four co-ordinate com- 
mittees to take charge of the Exposition. There should 
be one committee on organization, and to it all other 
committees, as on site, legislation and finance, should 
be subordinate and responsible. We trust that a well- 
conceived general plan will be elaborated by a commit- 
tee on organization before the other committees are ap- 
pointed. These errors incident on so hurried a prepara- 
tion for the Citizens’ Meeting called by the Mayor will 
have to be corrected before success can be assured. 

But it is not enough to have New York's representa. 
tive men at the head of this enterprise. Its plans must 
also be large and comprehensive, and must be carried 
out with infinite labor of detail. It is generally admitted 
that the American department of the Paris Exposition 
is a failure, except in certain single features. The diffi. 
culty was not in money or purpose so much as in incom- 
petence of execution. We anticipate no special difficulty 
in securing proper appropriations from Congress,and from 
the State and City of New York for the Quadri-centennial; 
we are chiefly anxious that the plans shall be wise and 
large and the execution efficient. This is not to be 
merely an artisans’ and merchants’ show; it is to be, 
first of all, a full, historical display of the progress made 
by nations of the Continent «f America since the dig- 
covery in 1492. The arts of Americay barbarism or ciy- 
ilization, from the 1ude stone and bone implements of 
the Northern savages to the choicest carvings and gold 
ornaments of Incas and Aztecs, must be fully shown. 
Then will come a succession of the developments of Enu- 
ropean civilization as imported to these shores, the early 
Spanish, Portuguese and English relics and products, 
each in its progress and its regress, until we reach the 
choicest industriai and artistic achievements of modern 
science and industry. In this, every state of every 
American nation must take special part. And whenall 
this is worthily done, but half is done; for the Old 
World has not stood still during these four hundred 
years, and we could not be satisfied unless every nation 
in Europe and every Oriental land should bring here the 
finest products of its labor and genius. 

A man must be a general who can worthily plan and 
accomplish all thie, and must have a staff of accom- 
plished generals under him. But it can be done, and no- 
where can it be better done than in New York. 

Yet this World’s Fair is not all. There are other 
national and international features to be considered. 
Not only do we ask the world to come to New York, but 
Italy and Spain and Portugal and England and France 
will ask us to go, by our representatives, to them, to add 
grandeur totheir celebrations. The mother countries 
will celebrate as well as the daughters. The Italian and 
Spanish celebrations will be particularly elaborate, and 
the preparation for them is not so belated as with us. 
Either in New York or Washington or distributed 
over the country there should be a further memorial 
celebration of the great event and the great man, less 
material in its nature, more intellectual and spiritual 
and no less impressive, altho the Exposition will be more 
costly and more attractive than the literary, historical, 
naval and military pageants and exercises which will 
pass inaday. Weare heartily glad that the plans for 
the Exposition have been so energetically begun, and we 
trust that the other features of the grand celebration will 
be equally considered. We shall next week publish the 
views of a large number of the leading men of the coun- 
try on the subject. 





THE GOSPEL GLORY OF CHRIST. 








PavL speaks of those that “believe not” as having 
their minds blinded by ‘‘the god of this world,” 
“lest the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, who is 
the image of God, should shine into them.” (II Cor. iv, 
4.) The phrase ‘the light of the glorious Gospel of 
Christ” is, in the Revised Version of the New Testament, 
translated by the words “the light of the Gospel of the 
glory of Christ,” which is a more accurate rendering of 
the original Greek, The light of the Gospel is, according 
to this rendering, the light that sets forth ‘‘ the glory of 
Christ,” which Christ is declared to be “ the image of 
God,” There is no doubt that Paul, in stating these 
conceptions of Christ, had in the eye of his mind the his- 
toric Jesus of Nazareth who had been put to death on 
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the cross, and had risen from the dead, and that he 
meant to apply them to him, This Jesus was Paul's 
Christ, and he contemplates the Gospel as shedding forth 
«the glory of Christ,” and also Christ as being “‘ the im- 
age of God.” 

Christ, considered in his higher nature, as made known 
in the Gospel, to which Paul refers when he speaks of 
him as ** declared to be the Son of God with power, ac- 
cording to the Spirit of holiness,” existed prior to his in- 
carnation and appearance among men. As s0 existing 
he was the Word that ‘* was in the beginning with Ged,” 
and ** was God.” (Johni, 1, 2.) In this prior existence, 
asthe personal and divine Word, he participated with 
God the Father in all the glories of the Godhead. In his 
jntercessory prayer he said: ‘* And now, O Father, glo- 
rify thou me with thine own self with the glory which I 
had with thee before the world was.” (John xvii, 5.) 
This glory of Christ, which shines out so fuliy in the 
Gospel revelation of him, antedates his incarnation and 

recedes creation. It belongs to him as a divine person 
in the great mystery and yet plainly revealed fact of the 

adorable Trinity. As divine, he was, before he became 

«the seed of David according to the flesh,” *‘ in the form 
of God,” and ‘‘ thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God.” (Philip ii,6.) The glories that attach to the God- 
head were his before the world was made. So we learn 
from ‘the light of the Gospel of the glory of Christ.” 
His premundane existence, as divine, is a fundamental 
part of this Gospel. It is this fact that makes him Da- 
vid’s Lord, while according to the flesh he ‘‘ was made 
of the seed of David.” 

Wesee also the glory of Christ in the Gospel, if we 
think of him as he was in the state of earthly incarna- 
tion, by which he ‘‘ took upon him the form ofa servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men.”” He was, in this 
state, God ‘‘ manifested in the flesh.” Tue Father bore 
witness to him at his baptism, saying: ‘* This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” (Matt. iii, 17.) 
He said of himself, when in this state, ‘‘I am the Light 
of the world,” and ‘*I am the resurrection and the life,” 
and also *‘ I am the Way, the Truth, andthe Life.” He 
said to the inquiring Philip: ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” He said that ‘‘ as the Father knoweth 
me, even so know] the Father.” He said, “I and my 
Father are one.” Tho appearing in the réle of our common 
humanity, and finally becoming ‘‘ obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross,” he in that réle assumed 
and exercised the powers and prerogatives of the God- 
head. He did not appear merely as a man, orasan ordi- 
nary prophet, but rather as the Messianic King, as the 
God-Man, working miracles in his own name, and by 
his own power, raising the dead, stilling the storm, 
speaking with absolute authority, inviting all men to 
come untohim, and assuring them that by so doing they 
should find rest. All this we find in Christ as he was 
when he was on earth. The glories of the supreme 
Godhead then shone out through his humanity. The 
story of his life is replete with these glories. 

And when we pass to the sequel that followed the earth- 
ly life of Christ, the Gospels’ revelation in regard to him 
fills the whole horizon with transcendent glory. This 
Christ who, according to the flesh, was put to death on 
the cross, was by the power of God raised from the dead, 
and after he had showed himself to his apostles by 
“many infallible proofs,” and spoken to them *‘ of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God,” he ascended 
in his glorified body into Heaven, and “‘ sat down on the 
tight hand of the Majesty on high.” He was as the 
Messianic King highly exalted,and every tongue was bid- 
den to “‘ confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of 
God the Father.” ‘‘ Angels and authorities and powers” 

Were “ made subject unto him.” ‘‘ All power in Heaven 
and in earth” was placed in his hands. In his glorified 
corporeality he is in Heaven the image of the invisible 
God, He will come again in the glory of the Father, and 
all the holy angels with him; and then the dead will rise 
and the living will be changed at his command, and he 

Will be seated on the throne of his glory as the final and 
Supreme judge of ‘‘ the quick and the dead.” These rev- 
lations in regard to Christ belong to the Gospel of his 
glory, and form a part of thatGospel. We find them in 
his own preaching, and also in that of his aposiles. 

Put then these items together—the Gospel of the glory 
of Christ as he was before his incarnation, the Gospel of 
his glory as he was during that incarnation, and the Gos- 
Pel of his glory as he is in Heaven, and as he will be for- 
‘ver—and in the aggregate we behold the Christ of the 

ew Testament. In this Christ, and him only, we see 
the Prince of life,” and ‘‘ the Lord of life and glory.” 
This is the Christ who called the persecuting Saul of Tar- 
sus to the apostleship, and revealed himself unto him, 
and to whom he afterward devoted his life. There is 
only “one Lord Jesus Christ” in history, and only one 
iu the universe of God. He stands alone in the solitary 
— of his own significance and greatness, To see 

© he is in himself, in the historic recitals that ure con- 
hected with him, and in the great system of salvation 
ohn upon him, is to see an intinite argument for being 

: istian, The premises of this argument are in Christ, 

ae enty hangs upon Christ, not simply as the author 
teacher of the system, but as himself the theme and 
*wential substance thereof, Christ being understood in 
nature, offices, prerogatives and powers, then Chris» 


lanity is understood to the same extent. He himself is 





the only Christianity that is of any importance to man- 
kind, The Gospel that brings to earth the knowledge of 
his glory is the good news for the race. No other news 
of equal value ever saluted the ear of man. See to it, 
reader, that, with this news coming to you, ‘“‘ the god of 
this world” does not so blind your mind that you will 
simply ‘*‘ wonder and perish.” Let the light shine into 
your heart, 


THE DICTIONARY OF ELECTROCUTION. 


UNSEEMLY as this new word may be, it will have, we 
fear, in default of a better one, to be given a place in 
all dictionaries ; that is, if the courts of this state do not 
decide that the system; as well as the word, is ‘‘ cruel 
and unusual,” and therefore unconstitutional. Butas 
this is hardly probable, we must accustom ourselves to 
** electrocution,” and even, hard as it will be, tu ‘‘ elec- 
trocute,” ‘‘ electrocuting” and ‘‘ electrocuted,” and pos- 
sibly ‘‘ electrocutioner.” 

In the future, ifthe design of the new law is fully 
carried out, the official record of a case of electrocution, 
as given in our daily newspapers, will run about as 
follows: 

JONES, JOHN, for the murder of John Sith, electro- 
cuted January 31st, at Sing Sing. He took his seat in 
the fatal chair at 3:30 P.M., and, receiving 1,500 volts, 
died ins‘autly without a struggle. Peter Davis, electro- 
cutioner : David Harkness, physician, 

And this will be quite enough. The public will be 
thankful to be spared further details, and heroes of the 
scoffold will disappear from our daily literature, and 
the end of capital criminals will be the least important 
event in their career. 

But the investigation now going on before a referee, 
to ascertain by the testimony of experts whether elec- 
trocution will be a safe, sure and painless operation, 
and not a *‘ cruel and unusual” method of taking life, 
makes One painfully conscious of the public ignorance 
of some of the commonest terms. We need to havea 
handy dictionary of them. Such a dictionary would 
include at least the following : ; 

Ampere [from Ampére, a Frenchman]. One of a 
series of British Association units of electrical measure- 
ment, adopted by an international congress at Paris, 
1881. Tne unit of the strength of an electrical cur- 
rent. It may be compared to the volume of steam in a 
boiler. 

Currents. The flow of electric foree. A CONTINUOUS 
CURRENT is ‘‘ like a body of water running uninterrupt- 
ediy through a pipe.” An ALTERNATING CURRENT is 
‘‘like the same body of water running through a pipe 
for a given time, when it reverses and rans in the oppo- 
site direction for a given time—the reversal taking 
place about 150 times in a second in a Westinghouse dy- 
namo.”— Edison. 

Dynamo [from Gr. dunumis, power]. A machine for 
generating electric currents. 

Electrode [from Gr. electron, amber, and hodos, a way]. 
Either of the two poles of the voltaic circle; a metal 
plate, to which is often attached a wet sponge for the 
conveyance of the current to persons under treatment. 

Electrocution [from Gr. electron, and Lat. exsecutus, 
ex?cuted|. Infliction of capital punishment by a cur- 
rent of electricity. 

Ohm [from G. 8. Ohm, German electrician]. The unit 
of electrical resistance ; i. e., the resistance offered a 
current of electricity. ‘*The average resistance of per- 
sons is 1,000 ohms, the extremes being 1,800 and 660 
obms.”— Edison. 

Volt [from Volta, an Italian, who devised the first 
chemical apparatus.for generating electricity]. The 
unit of electro motive force. It may be compared to 
the pounds pressure of steam. 

Watt, [From James Watt, an English Inventor]. 
The unit of power, 746 being equal to one electrical horse 
power which is almost equal to one mechanical horse 
power. Also called a Volt-Ampere. 

Wheatstone Bridge [from Wheatstone, an early Eng- 
lish electrician]. An instrument used in connection 
with a galvanometer for measuring the resistance of 
bodies to the electric current. 

The first criminal sentenced under the law substituting 
electrocution for execution in this state is a man named 
Kemmler. His counsel have been trying to show by the 
testimony of electrical experts that the new method of 
inflicting capital punishment is untried, uncertain and 
cruel, The Westinghouse dynamo, which is to be used, 
generates ordinarily a current, it seems, of about 1,050 
volts. lt is claimed that thisis insufficient. Several wit- 
nesses called for Kemmler testified to having accident- 
ally received a current of 1,000 volts in several instances, 
and yet they still lived to tell the story of their feelings 
before the referee. Another point of objection was 
that the Wheatstone Bridge, by which it is proposed to 
measure the resistance of the criminal, is not to be trust- 
ed; that the resistance of different persons varies widely; 
and that it is really impossible to tell how strong a cur- 
rent would be required to kill Kemmler painlessly and 
instantly, Still another objection was that a strong cur- 
rent would be likely to bucn the head of the victim and 
** carbonize” him, 

But Mr. Edison and other experts, whose opinion is 
unimpeachable, testified for the State that all these objec- 
tions are groundless. Mr, Edison says two Westinghouse 











dynamos could be run “‘ tandem,” and thus produce a 
voltage of 2,000; that 1,000 volts of an alternating current 
would ccrtainly be fatal; that he regards the Wheatstone 
Bridge as ‘‘more accurate than a foot rule”; that he would 
give the experts who swore that they had received an 
alternating current of 1,000 volts $100 to allow him to 
send an alternating current of 100 volts through them; 
that in time a current of 1,500 volts would “ dessicate” a 
man—evaporate the fluids. Another witness testified 
that a wet sponge would prevent burning. Testimony 
was also given for the State showing the result of tests 
on dogs and horses, An alternating current of 700 volts 
killed a horse instantly, there being no sound or motion 
from him. A current of 160 volts killed a dog. One 
dog survived the highest pressure of a continuous cur- 
rent that could be brought to bear on him. 

Mr. Elbridge T, Gerry, who was chairman of the Com- 
mission appointed by the Legislature in 1886, to investi- 
gate and report upon the most practical and humane 
method of executing criminals, told on the stand how 
thorough and exhaustive the work of the Commission 
had been. Over forty ways of killing were considered, and 
thousands of authorities were consulted. All the books 
of all ages and all nations, treating on criminal execution, 
that could be obtained were examined, and the Commis- 
sion finally agreed that electricity would, on the whole, 
be the best agent for taking the life of criminals. He said 
the Commission held that there were four methods pref- 
erable to hanging, and he named them in the order of 
their preference: 1, the guillotine; 2, the garrote; 3, the 
hypodermic injection of prussic acid; 4, electricity. The 
guillotine was rejected because of the effusion of blood 
and the associations of the instrument; the garrote be- 
cause its use by Spain and her colonies condemned it in 
public opinion in this country; and prussic acid because 
of its unpleasant character and the difficulty of admin- 
istering it properly. 

The hearing before the referee is said to be nearly con- 
cluded. When the testimony is in shape the case will be 
argued before the courts, and we shall shortly have, it 
is expected, the opinion of our court of last resort; and 
there seems to be little doubt that the constitutionality 
of the law will be upheld. 


_ 


THE MODEL MINISTER. 


IT is with all reverence that we speak of Jesus as being 
the model minister; for is he not the highest model of all 
and every form of Christian life and service? In the best 
and most absolute sense he was God’s servant in this 
world, ministering the grace of Heaven to both sinners 
and saints. When he breathed on his disciples, just be- 
fore he went back to his Father, he told them that as the 
Father had sent him into the world so hesent them forth, 
to take up the work of ministry among men, where he 
left it off. The particular points in his life, character and 
work in which we might and ought to imitate him 
(tho in every point we must always come short), are 
too many to enumerate. Yet there is one day’s service 
recorded of him that seems to set forth as completely as 
possible the lines on which a complete and rounded min- 
istry may be realized. It was in Capernaum, just after 
his rejection by his own townsfolk at Nazareth. The 
record of itis in the Gospel of Luke, fourth chapter, from 
the thirty-fourth to the close. Here he is seen in four 
different aspects of ministry, in four different places. 
These four aspects of his ministry all come out in his 
work on a single Sabbath Day. 

First, we find him in the synagog. We know what 
Jesus did when he went into the synagogs. He taught 
the people. And we know how he taught them. He 
took the Word of God and first read it, and then he 
preached it unto them. We know what the effect of his 
preaching was upon the people; for he taught with 
authority and power, and not as the scribes. He did not 
speculate or mystify by fine drawn out theories or weary 
them witb prosy moralization. He preached with the 
Holy Ghost resting upon him, and when he preached the 
power of the Lord was present to heal. In Nazareth they 
all bare him witness and wondered at the gracious words 
that proceeded out of his mouth. In Capernaum his 
preaching made the unclean spirit cry out with terror, 
whom he afterward castout. Thisis the kind of preach- 
ing that is most needed to-day. Holy Ghost preaching; 
preaching that is full of grace and truth; preaching that 
is accompanied with power to heal; preaching that first 
stirs up the Deviland then casts him out. Had we such 
preaching as this in our churches there would be no 
sleepy people in the congregations, nor would there be 
any empty pews. 

Next, after the service at the synagog, we find him in 
the house of Simon Peter, standing by the sick-bed of his 
mother-in-law, expressing and manifesting tenderest 
sympathy, leaning over her, taking her by the hand and 
healing her of her great fever. It may not be for any of 
us to dothe miracle of healing; but in this ministry of 
Jesus we see the model pastor, as in the synagog serv- 
ice we see the model preacher. It is the fashion nowa- 
days to concede that the great preacher cannot be a 
pastor. But here we see the greatest of: preachers pass- 
ing at once from the pulpit to the house, wnd exercising 
the tender ministry of pastoral care. We want Jests in 
the church but we need bim in the home; The sick and 
despondent need the ministry of sympathy anc nelp 
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which it pleases God to send by the presence and the 
hand and the kind word of the affectionate pastor. It is 
a sad day that has fallen on the churches in which there 
is any cessation of pastoral ministration. 

Again, we see Jesus in the street, ministering to a 
great multitude of sick and diseased folk and those who 
were possessed of unclean spirits. We might call this 
the evangelistic work of Jesus. This also ought to bea 
part of every minister’s work, Not alone in the church, 
where the Word is preached to those whu resort thither, 
nor in the houses of the members of the church, doing 
faithful pastoral work, but out in the highways, where 
there is, in every city, a vast many who are neither in 
the synagog nor in condition to be visited in their 
homes, but who would gather about a faithful minister 
even in the street. How little of this outside street 
work is done by the regular ministry! True, we have 
missionaries and evangelists and Bible women, who do 
something for the outside crowd; but the minister who 
preaches in the stately church and ministers in the 
houses of the well-to-do church-members who would 
go in and out among this street crowd and take them 
by the hand and speak to them, would have a thousand- 
fold more influence than any assistant or mere mission- 
ary. This laying-on of the hand of Jesus was just an 
expression of his compassion and love, and showed 
them that he was not afraid of them nor in bis heart 
above them, but that he pitied them and longed in the 
spirit of tenderest fellowship todo them good. That is 
what every minister ought to do in some measure, who 
is called of God and sent forth of Jesus Christ to preach 
the Word. What a revolution there would be if but 
half the ministers of the Gospel would thus throw them- 
selves into every brancb of ministerial work—preach- 
ing in the church; visiting in the homes, especially 
among the sick, and going in and out among the un- 
churched and practically homeless people, 

Finally, we find Jesus away very early in the morn- 
ing to a desert place spending an hour or more in prayer 
to God. We wonder what he was praying about? We 
are sure he was unbosoming himself to God, and, as it 
were, removing from his own heart the sorrows he had 
absorbed from amorg the people during the past day; and 
seeking fresh supplies of grace and strength to go on 
with the work of the day just before him. We are sure 
he was praying for the people and for himself, that he 
might be guided and helped. True ministry cannot be 
discharged by prayer alone or by work alone, but by 
work supplemented by prayer and by prayer wrought out 
in work. 

In allthis we have the suggestion of what constitutes 
the minister’s duty both as preacher pastor, evangelist 
and man of God. No ministry is complete that leaves 
any one of these factors out of it. The thought of in- 
cessant work which this awakens in our minds, as we 
read the story, ought not to discourage us, but stimulate 
us. There are few of us who know what we are capa- 
able of in the way of work until we lay our hands to every 
part of it. The very diversity of labor here is one of 
the means of increasing our ability. Ministry in season 
and out of season, ministry in all its forms, is what the 
Church needs to-day. 
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FEEING THE FIFER. 





Wuar strikes us in the excitement they raised in Lon- 
don last week over the grant the Commons were ex- 
pected to bring as their offering to the wedding of the 
Princes- Louise, is not so much the growth of democratic 
sentiment among the people as the disuse of their tradi- 
tional ways by the Court. The Princess cannot blame 
the people for exercising a little freedom when she had 
already exercised so much. The theory of these grants 
is, that the royal family are not private persons; that 
their life is a public one. They are not at liberty to 
screen themselves in privacy to do as they like, nor in 
such a matter as marriage to follow their personal pref- 
erences ard wed with a thane of Fife. 

The recent marriages in the royal family of Great 
Britain have been bold departures from this traditional 
view of monarchical duty. The elder Princess Louise in 
marrying Lorne is understood to have followed her heart 
and made her own match. Her royal mother did not 
fall very far short of doing the same in wedding Prince 
Albert, while for the habitual ignoring of all public 
rights in or over her personal queenly life aod home, 
Victoria has set her house an example which may inspire 
us with respect for the woman, but which has kept the 
monarchy out of sight and let it down in the popular 
feeling. The young princes have grown up with little 
regard for their princely obligations; and now the eldest 
daughter of the coming sovereign casts traditional re- 
straints to the dogs and marries the man she loves like 
any other good woman. 

This looks very fine to us as Americans; and we are 
far from finding anything in it to deplore. But it 
strikes-us that this change in the princes’ conception of 
their function is a more significant fall from the theory 
ef royalty than the opposition in the Commons to 
voting the grant. 

This seems to be the view which has taken possession 
of the English Liberals. When combined with the 
Queen’s avoidance of the burdens of State, it bas made 
an impression on them which is sure to widen the differ- 





ence between them and the Tories. It will make the 
Liberals more democratic, even tho it does not make 
the Tories more tory. The Prince of Wales is quoted, on 
what authority we do not know, as having remarked 
that he should probably succeed to the crown and that 
he believed his son would, but what British royalty 
would be when it came to his grandson he could not 
conjecture. Cool and friendly observers among us here 
have great confidence in British stability. They expect 
to see a growth of popular power under the Crown, and 
believe in general that what the Crown is to be will de- 
pend very much on the princes who wear it. 

Frequent and heavy demands on the exchequer for 
grants like this last will not help it. They already bring 
out so much protest and result in so much bitter criti- 
cism of the throne and the theory it rests on as to make 
such grants a very uncertain prospect for the future 
princes of the blood. 

On the whole the Queen comes out of the present 
pinch in a somewhat improved position, or will do so if 
the strong official denials of her enormous wealth, saved 
up from the civil list, are sustained. The burden of 
royalty on the Treasury is great, but probably no greater 
than that of our mismanaged democratic governments, 
and it is nowhere near as demoralizing. It is not easy 
to ascertain how much this item of expense is. The re- 
ports of the year for her Majesty’s account amount to 
£385,000 and for the rest of the royal family to £175,470 
more, There is another item of annuities to the royal 
family of £158,000 and another for royal parks and 
pleasure gardens of £89,013. It is doubtful whether the 
first of these latter items is not included already in those 
mentioned above. At all events a generous sum is paid 
annually for the support of royalty whether the amount 
is £649,000 or £807,013. This large sum cannot be 
wholly charged to the private account of the Queen and 
her family. Royalty means much more than the sup- 
port of the sovereign. If England wants royalty Eng- 
land must pay for ‘‘ the manner of a king.” The great 
sum included in the grand total of the royal civil 
list goes to the keeping up of a vaststate which inures 
to the pride, profit and enjoyment of the whole Eaglish 
people. To suppress it would change the entire face of 
England and make life in those islands duller and 
heavier than ever. It is probably this consideration that 
bas weighed with Mr. Gladstone, while even democratic 
observers like ourselves would be slow to decide that 
British royalty is not worth what it costs. 
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THE CANADIAN RACE PROBLEM. 


WE have our race problem, and Canada has hers. 
Our two races differ in color; the two Canadian races 
differ in language and religion. Of these differences 
that in language is generally the most serious and divi- 
sive; but the treatment of Ireland by the English Govern- 
ment has alienated all the sympathy of the Canadian 
Irish from their English-speaking brethren, and their 
sympathy will go wholly withthe French. The French 
and the Irish together include three-sevenths of the 
total population. 

It is the desire of the English element in Canada to 
fuse the population into one bomogeneous mass, But 
this is not the desire of the French Canadians. Tbey 
have accepted the Confederation, but it is not to them an 
end but a means. By it they dwell in peace with their 
English neighbors, while developing their resources and 
preparing for a national future. Their ideal is not the 
ideal of their neighdors, but it is the formation of a na- 
tion which shall profess the Catholic faith and speak the 
French language. They wish the Confederation to 
continue—at least the governing Ultramontane majority 
of them do—until they are strong enough to declare in- 
dependence and set up for themselves, apart from their 
Protestant and English-speaking neighbors. Their 
leading organ, La Verite, boldly asserts this program. 

It is doubtful if the rapid drifting apart of the races 
ean be preveated by any revision of the Constitution. 
Revision almost impossible without war. The French 
would never submit to the abolition of the dual language 
system, which is imbedded in the Manitoba Act of 1870 
and the British North America Act of 1875, The position 
of French Canada is here impregnable. The latter Act, 
which is in good part the Constitution of British North 
America, expressly recognizes the existence of the two 
races and guarantees the priviieges and prerogatives 
under which French-Canadian nationalism is being de- 
veloped. 

If, however, there must be one permanent people, and 
not two, in Canada, then the French Canadians will pre- 
fer to join the United S-ates, and nothing could prevent 
them. Indeed, they, holding the Upper St. Lawrence, 
would compel the rest of British North America to join 
also. They would rather fuse, if they must fuse, with 
the stronger than with the weaker English-speaking na- 
tion. It is of no use to think of restraining the French 
Canadians by arms. The war could not be carried on. 
The Irish would be with the French and the United 
States would be ready to receive them. The effort 
which Mr, McCarthy is now making for Constitutional 
revision can only hasten disruption or annexation, No 
one can properly judge of the wisdom or likelihood of 
Canadian annexation without carefully studying the 
position of the French Canadians,so many of whom 
have found a happy home in our own country. 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


49, There are many excellent temperance men who are 
strenuously opposed to the license system, on the ground 
that it is wrong to license ap immoral traffic. They say 
that it is as offensive to good morals and to conscience to 
license and regulate by law the sale of intoxicating 
drinks as it would be to license and regulate by law the 
social evil. And on this grcund they refuse to counte. 
nance or support in any way any legislation that pro. 
vides for the ‘‘ legalizing,” as they call it, of the liquor 
traffic. *‘* The liquor traffie,” they say, quoting the strik- 
ing phrase from the Episcopal Address to the Methodigt 
General Conference of 1888, ‘‘can never be legalized 
without sin.” It is not perfectly clear what the bishops 
had in mind when they used this phrase. It has been 
generally interpreted, however, as meaning that all ]j- 
cense legislation however stringent, is morally wrong, 
because it ‘‘ legalizes,” and therefore continues, the liquor 
traffic. This we do not admit. 

50. If it were true, we could readily concede, not only 
that all further license legislation should be opposed, but 
that all license laws now on the statute book of any state 
should be immediately swept away. Some of the state 
conventions of the Prohibition Party, acting upon this 
idea, have actually demanded that this be done. If the 
liquor traffic cannot be licensed, without sin, this is a 
proper demand; but the judgment does not commonly 
support this alleged demand of conscience. Weare ready 
to agree that no system of license legislation ever enact- 
ed or proposed should be accepted as a permanent settle. 
ment of the liquor question; the end to be aimed at ig 
entire suppression of the sale and manufacture of intox- 
icating beverages. But we are very far from conceding 
that all so-called license legislation is morally wrong. 


Editorial Wotes. 


Dr. FRANCIS ROBERTS, a Christian writer of the seven- 
teenth century, is quoted in Butler’s ‘* Bible Work” as say- 
ing: 

“Familiarize the Scripture to thyself by constant and me 
thodical exercise therein. Order, as it is the mother of memory, 
so is it a singular friend to aclear understanding. The general. 
ity of Scripture hath such a contexture and coherence, one part 
with another, that small insight into it will be gained by read- 
ing it confusedly, disorderly. ‘therefore read the whole inor. 
der.” 

These words are worth their weight in gold, as anyon 
wiil readily see by doing the thing which they advisetok 
done. The simple truth is that the great mass of Chris 
tians, and far too many ministers, have no adequate idea, 
and certainly no experience, of the immense benefits, in- 
tellectual and spiritual, that can be gained only by “co- 
stant and methodical’”’ study of the Bibie, and that are 
sure to be gained by this habit. They are ignorant of the 
Bible, not by any necessity for want of time to study it, or 
as the consequence of incapacity to read it and understand 
its language, but simply because they do not comply with 
the conditions of knowledge. It is not their nabit to study 
the Word of God, and to repeat the study, at short inter- 
vals, ia a systematic and orderly manner; and this is the 
reason of their ignorance. Were they to treat other things 
in alike manner, they would know as little about them 
as they do about the Bible. Their ignorance of this Book 
is the result of sheer and simple neglect. Let one of these 
neglecters thoroughly change his habit, and devote one 
houreach day—say, the first hour after rising in the mor- 
ing—to a thoughtful, careful and devout study of the Bi- 
ble in a systematic way, aiding his own study by some 
commentary when and where he needs such aid; let him 
pursue this course—say, for six months; and the result, 
for even this short period, will be that he will become 80 
interested in the Book, and his head and his heart will ia 
so many ways be fed and profited by it, that thereafter the 
study of the Bible will become to him a sort of spiritual 
necessity. Then he will no more think of omitting this 
study than he would think of omitting his daily food. He 
will in this way make himself familiar with the language 
of the Bible, and with the meaning of its words; and large 
portions of it, in some cases whole chapters, will be acta- 
ally committed to memory, and live in his mind as @ most 
precious treasure. Let this process be continued for years, 
as it may be aud ought to be; and the Bible will become to 
the soul the Book of books, more interesting and more 
fascinating alike to the head and the heart than any other 
book ever written or read. Try the experiment that we 
suggest to you, ye neglecters of the Bible; try it long 
enough to feel. its power; put yourselves in the category of 
Bible students, as a duty that you owe to God and your 
selves; and the result to you will be a revelation that noth- 
ing can bring to you without this course. One of the 
shameful sins of the Church, and too much of the Chris: 
tian ministry, consists in the neglect to study the Bible. 
This, we are aware, is rather a stale topic; and yet it is 
one of immense importance. There is a grievous error 
here that ougnt to be and can be corrected. 








WE have received the following brief note from Dr. 
S, T. Spear: “ 

I have carefully read the article of Professor Briggs 0? 
“The Westminster Standards,” published in THE INDEPESD- 
ENT of last week. This article consists in a series of state- 
ments, numbered under ten separate and distinct “— 
and designed to assert, as a fact, that there is 4 general io 
wide-spread dissatisfaction in the Presbyterian Church a 
United States, existing alike among the ministry and the 
with these “Standards,” and hence a corresponding d we 
for their revision. This is the substance of what Prof nar 
Briggs says. As to the sources of evidence upon btery 
bases these statements he gives to the readers of TH® 
PENDENT no information. The statements, as the 
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the article, are simply his opinions; and whether they are cor- 
rect or not. is, of course, a vital question. Permit me then, in a 
word, to say. in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT, that I have 
peen in the Presbyterian ministry for more than half a cen- 
tury: that I have had some opportunity for mingling with the 
ministry and the laity of the Presbyterian Church; that I have 
repeatedly been a member of the General Assembly; and that, 
during all this period, no such fact as the Professor states has 
ver met my eye. I have not seen it in casual expressions of 
. inion; and no one has seen it or can see it in official acts of 
pmea Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, or General Assemblies. 
I must think that Professor Briggs is gravely mistaken in the 
view which he takes of the thought and feeling in the Presby- 
terian Church with regard toits “Standards.” I am no bigoted 
worshiver of these “Standards”; yet,in my opinion, they are, 
taken as & whole, the best, tne most perfect and complete com- 
jum of Christian doctrine, as taught in the Bible, that the 
world has ever seen. 





JuDGE DANIELS, who held the court for the recent trial 
of MeQuade, 1s reported as expressing the opinion that 
Fullgraff and Duffy, both of whom had been indicted on 
the charge of bribery, had been accepted as witnesses for 
the prosecution, and were hence exempted by statute from 
liability to trial and punishment under the indictment, 
thould be indicted and tried for perjury on the ground of 
their testimony given in the recent trial. This supposes 
that, in the opinion of Judge Daniels, they committed the 
crime of perjury with a view tosave McQuade from con- 
yiction. They certainly managed to forget material facts, 
on which the prosecution relied for conviction, and to which 
they had distinctly sworn in previous trials of ‘ boodle”’ 
eases; and even Kate Metz somehow lost her memory as to 
facts to which she had as distinctly testified. The legal 
consequence was that these facts were not before the jury 
that at Ballston passed on the case of McQuade. That 
jury did not see the whole of the bribery cases as previously 
presented by the testimony of these very witnesses. No- 
body, at all conversant with the facts as they have been 
repeatedly spread before the public, believes that this is 
due to an actual lack of memory on the part of these wit- 
nesses. The overwhelming probability on the face of the 
case 1s that they had been “fixed ” for a consideration, aud 
that avother crime in this way has been commitied. This 
is evidently the opinion of Judge Daniels who sat on the 
bench and heard their testimony. What is Colonel Fellows 
going to do about it Will be take the hint given by Judge 
Daniels, and present the cases of Fullgraff and Duffy to 
the grand jury’ He may be assured that the people are 
very far from being satisfied with his slip-shod method in 

dealing with these *‘ boodle’’ cases since he came into 
office. It looks like anything but an earnest purpose to se- 
cure the administration of public justice. 


THE Christian Union well says: 

“If the proposed third body in Georgia [the Convention Com- 
mittee of the (white) Congregational State Conference and the 
(colored) Association] is really a contrivance for keeping the 

white and colored races apart, and at the same time satisfying 
the conscience against caste, it is rightly rejected. If itisa 
contrivance for both expressing and developing fellowship, it 
should have been accepted.” 
The Christian Union is inclined to think it is the latter; 
we believe it to be chiefly the former. Our esteemed neigh- 
bor also says: 

“If it is true, as we are informed, that the Association (of col- 

ored churches) has refused to admit to membership in its body 
some members of the Conference (of white churches) because 
they were members of that Conference, and on the ground that 
membership in the two organizations was not permissible, it 
would appear that the overt action of exclusiveness, on the 
ground of race or color, has come, not from the white, but from 
the colored, churches.” 
The fact in the matter is this: ''hree ministers, two white 
and one colored, asked to be admitted to the Association. 
A resolution was upanimously passed admitting them to 
full membership on their filing with the clerk regular let- 
ters of dismission from the ecclesiastical body with which 
they had been in membership, and meanwhile they were 
invited to sit as corresponding members. This was the 
usual and regular course. We venture further to question 
whether the fact that the intellectual barrier of language 
sometimes is the occasion of putting two co-ordinate eccle- 
siastical bodies, as an English and a Norwegian, in the 
same territory, can be made to excuse by analogy a white 
and a colored body separated only by the exigencies of 
sinful caste. 

WE are very glad to see in The Memphis Appeal a paper 
tead by Mr. N. B. Johnston before a Sunday School Con- 
vention, earnestly pressing Christian labor in colored Sun- 
dayschools. Mr. Johnston is superintendent of what he 
says is the only colored Sunday-school in that county 
taught by white people. It is a noble address and it does 
hotexpress any fear of the social problem when attacked 
by Christian labor. And we are especially pleased with the 
hearty editorial of the Appeal. Mr. Johnston mentions the 

Picture of the slave having bis shackles broken off, express- 
& his joy that the Negro is emancipated, tho he fought 
two years to prevent it; and asks for a picture of the Negro 
emancipated from the shackles of ignorance and sin. The 
Appeal says: 

“Yes, that would be a picture for immortality. But have we 
the beginnings of such a picture? No. On the contrarv, the 
Episcopalians in Virginia and South Carolina are shuffling so as 
toset the Negro apart and leave him largely to his own ways. 
And all the o*her bedies of Christians, except the Roman Catho- 

are shuffling out of their responsibility, according to the 
's which they profess are their guides, and have separated 
the Negro and put him apart in spite of the promise of the God 
they worship that he is no respecter of persons.” 
These are noble words, and the Christian may take the les- 
Sou from the secular and political teacher. 


Wuar is called the American League for the Protection 
can Principles has proposed the following amend- 
ment to the National Constitution, the purpose being to 


prevent certain sectarian legislation carelessly adopted in 
some of our states: 

“No state shall pass any law respecting an establishment of 

religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. or use its prop- 
erty, money or credit, or any power of taxaticn, or authorize 
either to be used, for the purpose of founding, aiding, or carrying 
on any Church, religious denomination, society, or any sectarian 
institution, or any undertaking under sectarian or religious con- 
trol.” 
That is an admirable principle to be incorporated in any 
state or national constitution. It leaves the adherents of 
any religion to support it and leaves non-adherents at lib- 
erty not to support it. At present a pushing denomination 
can get an appropriation for its schools and hospitals, and 
have the state magnify its importance at the expense of 
tax-payers of other denominations. This is utterly unjust. 
We would, however, be quite as earnest to have an amend- 
ment of this tenor added: to the state constitutions as to 
that of the United States. There would be no great diffi- 
culty in incorporating it in the constitutions of most states, 
altho New York and Massachusetts might take long to 
convince. It is to be remembered, also, that such an 
amendment would stand in the way of the admission of the 
Canadian States into our Union, as some of them are 
wedded to the system forbidden. 





By this time, and with their experience, there ought to 
be in Wyoming and Washington Territory a sufficient 
majority in favor of female suffrage to put the provision 
for it into their state Constitutions. Wyoming adopted 
female suffrage in 1869, and every governar from that time 
to this has borne testimony that it works well. Washington 
Territory adopted it in 1883 We do not believe in forcing 
upon the people, by constitutional provision, anything for 
which they are not so thoroughly prepared that there is no 
danger of their going back on them. We put into the Con- 
stitution what we suppose will be permanent, and what we 
imagine will be contradicted in legislation only by an in- 
advertence which will be corrected by the courts. We 
would not put female suffrage into the constitution of the 
Dakotas because it is not one on which the people of those 
territories bave settled views; and constitutions are for 
settled views. But we would have the constitutions of all 
the new states so worded that there will be nothing in the 
way of such state legislation as will extend the ballot to 
women just as fast as the public sentiment will warrant so 
reasonable and just a measure. We anticipate the time 
when the organic law of every state will give women their 
right and their duties in this respect; and we especially call 
on Washington and Wyoming to set a noble example of 
justice and faith in this matter. , 





IN spite of many and serious reverses of late, let it by no 
means, or for a moment, be supposed that the Mormon 
leaders have lost heart or barbor in the least the thought 
of giving up the fight for theocratic rule. Of such fluct .a- 
ting and flimsy stuff, be it known, the priesthood is not 
made. So far the plot only deepens, and the struggle is 
more resolute to hold their own against the whole world, 
and even to copquer success for their ‘‘ Church and king- 
dom.’’ In witness whereof these three news items passed 
over the wires during a single day: A party of Mormon 
immigrants landed at Castle Garden and started at once 
tor the Great Basin; Last Sunday a troop of Saints with 
ten four-hborse teams, 300 cows and lots of women and 
children passed through Beaver Canon, Idabo, on their 
way to found a colony upon British soil in the Northwest 
Territory; Leading Mormons repurt that 3,000 males are 
ordered to remove from Northern Utah and open farms in 
the Upper Snake Valley, Idaho (and of course to help hold 
the balance of political power). And further, since Ogden 
went heavily against the theocracy last spring, and Salt 
Lake itself is in imminent danger, the recent intelligence 
becomes more than credible that 600 voters from thesouth- 
ern settlements have been drafted to transfer themselves 
at once to the capital city for the double purpose of hin- 
dering the coming of as many Gentile laborers, and of in- 
creasing by so much the Church vote at the approaching 
election. It may always safely be assumed that of the 
wisdom of the serpent there is no lack in those parts. 





.... The Evening Post talks on one of its favorite sub- 
jects, the bondage of creeds and their tyranny over clerical 
consciences. It especially has the Presbyterian creeds in 
mind. We wishthat when it favored the proposition to 
‘*make the terms of subscription as broad in ecclesiastical 
law as they are now in fact,”’ it had told its readers what 
the present terms of subscription are, and what form of 
subscription it would propose. Its article would leave a 
reader to suppose that every Presbyterian clergyman is 
required to accept the Creeds as they read, which is not at 
all the case. The present terms of subscription leave it 
with every man’s own conscience, on the one hand, and with 
every Church court on the other, to decide what sections 
are essential to the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures. 


....It was announced that Boulanger would contest less 
than a hundred districts of the Councils General, but he 
contested 451 cantons, and so faras known was successful 
in but a small fraction of them. It is a dismal defeat, and 
the hopes of his adherents are crushed. Out of sight he 1s 
out of mind. ,He has a week more to appear before 
the court for trial, and in default of their appearance he 
and General Rochefort and Count Dillon will be deprived 
of civil rights and their property sequestrated. 

.... There is a rumor that the President has turned bis 
eye toward Judge Brown, United States District Judge in 
Michigan, as a suitable person to fill the vacancy in the 
Bench of the Supreme Court of the United States. Judge 
Brown is about fifty years of age, and would be in every 
way an excellent appointment. He has hada very cousid- 
erable judicial experience ar? holds a high rank as a 
learned and upright judge. 

....A court in Chicago recently granted a divorce to a 





woman, who was a resident in Pennsrivania at the time, 


and was never in Chicago during her whole life, simply 
upon her affidavit that her husband, who was then in Chi- 
cago, had Ceserted her for the past two years. This is one 
way tomake divorce easy. All parties who wish to be thus 
accommodated will find it to their convenience to apply to 
this Chicago court. 


i ....The Republicans of Brooklyn, if'they nominate a 
first-class man for Mayor this fall, have a good chance for 
redeeming the city from the ‘‘ machine” rule of: Boss Mc- 
Laughlin, to whom Mayor Chapin has succumbed. They 
ought to win a victory at the coming election, and will do 
so if they act wisely and in concert. What they want to 
this end is a well-known Republican of highstanding, and 
not a mere politician, 


....Attorney General Clapp, of Minnesota, thinks that 
the law of that state forbidding newspapers to publish the 
details of the execution ot criminals, is unconstitutional. A 
similar provision is found in the law of this state. We have 
no doubt that the provision in both cases is inconsistent 
with the liberty of the press, and for this reason uncon- 
stitutional. 


....The strovg feeling in Charleston and throughout 
the State of South Carolina, against McDow, the wanton 
murderer of Captain Dawson, is eminently creditable tothe 
moral sense and the sound sense of the people of that city 
and state. Such a scoundrel ought to be punished with uni- 
versal contempt,even if he has been acquitted by a jury 
that ought to have condemned bim. 


....Attorney-General Miller has officially expressed th 
opinion that the Chinese Exclusion Act has no application 
to the Chinamen who recently arrived at New Orleans from 
Cuba on their way to China, and intended to go to San 
Francisco, and from that port sail for China. This slight- 
ly mitigates the cruelty and injustice of this barbarous 
piece of legislation. 


....-Mrs. Harrison is reported as saying that the White 
House, with all the demands of the public upon it, is not 
adequate to the comfortable accommodation of the Presi- 
dent and his family. She is right in this opinion. The 
White House ought to be enlarged,or replaced by a larger 
and more commodious structure. It is betind the times. 


...-It is said that the‘ boodle’’ Aldermen who have 
been exiles and wanderers in a strange land, have, since 
the acquittal of McQuade, concluded to return to this ci ty 
They need bave no fear, so long as Colone] Fellows is at 
the head of the District Attorney’s office. He means no 
barm to them. 


....Ex-Justice Strong, who some years since resigned his 
seat on the Bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is now at the ripe age of eighty-one years, and still 
hale and vigorous in both body and mind. He isa grand 
specimen of a great and good man, . 


....A long argument appears in the Chicago Saturday 
Evening Herald against free public libraries from a gen- 
tleman named Woodhead. 


THE true way to live happily and usefully is to live 
by the day, on each day faithfully discharging the duties 
thereof, and leaving the future with God. This will secure 
a useful life and combine with it a happy life. 


.... The better way for everybody is to let God’s secrets 
alone and give attention to the things that are revealed. 
The latter concern our duties, and it will be quite enough 
to understand what they are und to do the things required. 
God will take care of the former in his own way, and does 
not need our help in disposing of them. 


....I[t is well to bear in mind that God does not govern 
this world in part, and leave the rest of it to run as it 
pleases or as accident may please. His providence covers 
all events, and makes all events subservient to his own 
will. Nothiny can get out of the circle of that providence 
or defeat the purpose of God in conducting it. 


....-Dr. Meyer, in his Commentary on Galatians, p. 175, 
thus speaks of the Holy Spirit: 

* Heis the divine principle of Christ’s self-communication, by 
whose dwelling and ruling in the heart Christ himself dwells and 
rules livingly, really and efficaciously in the children of God.” 
This is a terse and forcible statement of a great. doctrine 
and experimental truth. 


.... The question, ‘* What think ye of Christ ?” is aques- 
tion the answer of which will determine any man’s char- 
acter and show whether he is aspiritual child of God or 
not. We must thinkrightly of him, and act rightly toward 
him, in order to be the children of God by faith. If here 
we are wrong, the wrong is radical and fatal. There is no 
salvation for one, who bas the knowledge of Christ, except 
in accepting him as his Saviour. 


....God reasons with men as well as commands them 
He did so when he said to the Jews: 

* Come now, let’us reason together, saith the Lord; tho your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; tho they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” (Isa. i, 18.) 

The condition upon which this promise was made was that 
the people should be * willing and obedient.’’ This, under 
the plan of grace, secures the divine favor. 


....Goethe, referring to his youth, says of himself: 

“When my imagination, ever active, bore me away, now hither 
now thither, and when all this blending of history and fable, of 
mythology and religion, threatened to unsettle my mind, gladly 
then did I flee toward those Eastern countries. 1 buried myselt in 
the first books of Moses, and there amidst those wandering tribes 
I found myself at once in the grandest of sulicudes and in the 
grandest of societies.” 
This judgment iv regard to the writings of Moses is that of 
one of the greatest of modern thinkers and writers, His 
opinion was that ‘‘it is to its intrinsic value that the Bible 
owes the extraordinary veneration in which it is held by so 





many nations and generations.” 
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which it pleases God to send by the presence and the 
hand and the kind word of the affectionate pastor. It is 
a sad day that has fallen on the churches in which there 
is any cessation of pastoral ministration. 

Again, we see Jesus in the street, ministering to a 
great multitude of sick and diseased folk and those who 
were possessed of unclean spirits. We might call this 
the evangelistic work of Jesus. This also ought to bea 
part of every minister’s work. Not alone in the church, 
where the Word is preached to those whu resort thither, 
nor in the houses of the members of the church, doing 
faithful pastoral work, but out in the highways, where 
there is, in every city, a vast many who are neither in 
the synagog nor in condition to be visited in their 
homes, but who would gather about a faithful minister 
even in the street. How little of this outside street 
work is done by the regular ministry! True, we have 
missionaries and evangelists and Bible women, who do 
something for the outside crowd; but the minister who 
preaches in the stately church and ministers in the 
houses of the well-to-do church-members who would 
go in and out among this street crowd and take them 
by the hand and speak to them, would have a thousand- 
fold more influence than any assistant or mere mission- 
ary. This laying-on of the hand of Jesus was just an 
expression of his compassion and love, and showed 
them that he was not afraid of them nor in his heart 
above them, but that he pitied them and longed in the 
spirit of tenderest fellowship todo them good. That is 
what every minister ought to do in some measure, who 
is called of God and sent forth of Jesus Christ to preach 
the Word. What a revolution there would be if but 
half the ministers of the Gospel would thus throw them- 
selves into every branch of ministerial work—preach- 
ing in the church; visiting in the homes, especially 
among the sick, and going in and out among the un- 
churched and practically homeless people. 

Finally, we find Jesus away very early in the morn- 
ing to a desert place spending an hour or more in prayer 
to God. We wonder what he was praying about? We 
are sure he was unbosoming himself to God, and, as it 
were, removing from his own heart the sorrows he had 
absorbed from amorg the people during the past day; and 
seeking fresh supplies of grace and strength to go on 
with the work of the day just before him. We are sure 
he was praying for the people and for himself, that he 
might be guided and helped. True ministry cannot be 
discharged by prayer alone or by work alone, but by 
work supplemented by prayer and by prayer wrought out 
in work. 

In allthis we have the suggestion of what constitutes 
the minister’s duty both as preacher pastor, evangelist 
and man of God. No ministry is complete that leaves 
any one of these factors out of it. The thought of in- 
cessant work which this awakens in our minds, as we 
read the story, ought not to discourage us, but stimulate 
us. There are few of us who know what we are capa- 
able of in the way of work until we lay our hands to every 
part of it. The very diversity of labur here is one of 
the means of increasing our ability. Ministry in season 
and out of season, ministry in all its forms, is what the 
Church needs to-day. 
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FEEING THE FIFER. 





Wuat strikes us in the excitement they raised in Lon- 
don last week over the grant the Commons were ex- 
pected to bring as their offering to the wedding of the 
Princess Louise, is not so much the growth of democratic 
sentiment among the people as the disuse of their tradi- 
tional ways by the Court. The Princess cannot blame 
the people for exercising a little freedom when she had 
already exercised so much. The theory of these grants 
is, that the royal family are not private persons; that 
their life is a public one. They are not at liberty to 
screen themselves in privacy to do as they like, nor in 
such a matter as marriage to follow their personal pref- 
erences ard wed with a thane of Fife. 

The recent marriages in the royal family of Great 
Britain have been bold departures from this traditional 
view of monarchical duty. The elder Princess Louise in 
marrying Lorne is understood to have followed her heart 
and made her own match. Her royal mother did not 
fall very far short of doing the same in wedding Prince 
Albert, while for the habitual ignoring of all public 
rights in or over her personal queenly life aod home, 
Victoria has set her house an example which may inspire 
us with respect for the woman, but which has kept the 
monarchy out of sight and let it down in the popular 
feelmg. The young princes have grown up with little 
regard for their princely obligations; and now the eldest 
daughter of the coming sovereign casts traditional re- 
straints to the dogs and marries the man she loves like 
any Other good woman. 

This looks very fine to us as Americans; and we are 
far from finding anything in it to deplore. But it 
strikes-us that this change in the princes’ conception of 
their function is a more significant fall from the theory 
ef royalty than the opposition in the Commons to 
voting the grant. 

This seems to be the view which has taken possession 
of the English Liberals. When combined with the 
Queen’s avoidance of the burdens of State, it has made 
an impression on them which is sure to widen the differ- 





ence between them and the Tories. It will make the 
Liberals more democratic, even tho it does not make 
the Tories more tory. The Princeof Wales is quoted, on 
what authority we do not know, as having remarked 
that he should probably succeed to the crown and that 
he believed his son would, but what British royalty 
would be when it came to his grandson he could not 
conjecture. Cool and friendly observers among us here 
have great confidence in British stability. They expect 
to see a growth of popular power under the Crown, and 
believe in general that what the Crown is to be will de- 
pend very much on the princes who wear it. 

Frequent and heavy demands on the exchequer for 
grants like this last will not help it. They already bring 
out so much protest and result in so much bitter criti- 
cism of the throne and the theory it rests on as to make 
such grants a very uncertain prospect for the future 
princes of the blood. 

On the whole the Queen comes out of the present 
pinch in a somewhat improved position, or will do so if 
the strong official denials of her enormous wealth, saved 
up from the civil list, are sustained. The burden of 
royalty on the Treasury is great, but probably no greater 
than that of our mismanaged democratic governments, 
and it is nowhere near as demoralizing. Itis not easy 
to ascertain how much this item of expense is. The re- 
ports of the year for her Majesty’s account amount to 
£385,000 and for the rest of the royal famuly to £175,470 
more, There is another item of annuities to the royal 
family of £158,000 and another for royal parks and 
pleasure gardens of £89,013. It is doubtful whether the 
first of these latter items is not included already in those 
mentioned above. At all events a generous sum is paid 
annually for the support of royalty whether the amount 
is £649,000 or £807,013. This large sum cannot be 
wholly charged to the private account of the Queen and 
her family. Royalty means much more than the sup- 
port of the sovereign. If England wants royalty Eng- 
land must pay for ‘‘ the manner of a king.” The great 
sum included in the grand total of the royal civil 
list goes to the keeping up of a vast state which inures 
to the pride, profit and enjoyment of the whole Eaglish 
people. To suppress it would change the entire face of 
England and make life in those islands duller and 
heavier than ever. It is probably this consideration that 
bas weighed with Mr. Gladstone, while even democratic 
observers like ourselves would be slow to decide that 
British royalty is not worth what it costs. 


a 


THE CANADIAN RACE PROBLEM. 


WE have our race problem, and Canada has hers. 
Our two races differ in color; the two Canadian races 
differ in language and religion. Of these differences 
that in language is generally the most serious and divi- 
sive; but the treatment of Ireland by the English Govern- 
ment has alienated all the sympathy of the Canadian 
Irish from their English-speaking brethren, and their 
sympathy will go wholly with the French. The French 
and the Irish together include three-sevenths of the 
total population. 

It is the desire of the English element in Canada to 
fuse the population into one bomogeneous mass, But 
this is not the desire of the French Canadians. Tibey 
have accepted the Confederation, but it is not to them an 
end but a means. By it they dwell in peace with their 
English neighbors, while developing their resources and 
preparing for a national future. Their ideal is not the 
ideal of their neighdors, but it is the formation of a na- 
tion which shall profess the Catholic faith and speak the 
French language. They wish the Confederation to 
continue—at least the governing Ultramontane majority 
of them do—until they are strong enough to declare in- 
dependence and set up for themselves, apart from their 
Protestant and English-speaking neighbors. Their 
leading organ, La Verite, boldly asserts this program. 

It is doubtful if the rapid drifting apart of the races 
can be prevented by any revision of the Constitution. 
Revision almost impossible without war. The French 
would never submit to the abolition of the dual language 
system, which is imbedded in the Manitoba Act of 1870 
and the British North America Act of 1875. The position 
of French Canada is here impregnable. The latter Act, 
which is in good part the Constitution of British North 
America, expressly recognizes the existence of the two 
races and guarantees the priviieges and prerogatives 
under which French-Canadian nationalism is being de- 
veloped. 

If, however, there must be one permanent people, and 
not two, im Canada, then the French Canadians will pre- 
fer to join the United Sates, and nothing could prevent 
them. Indeed, they, holding the Upper St. Lawrence, 
would compel the rest of British North America to join 
also. They would rather fuse, if they must fuse, with 
the stronger than with the weaker English-speaking na- 
tion. It is of no use to think of restraining the French 
Canadians by arms. The war could not be carried on. 
The Irish would be with the French and the United 
States would be ready to receive them. The effort 
which Mr, McCarthy is now making for Constitutional 
revision can only hasten disruption or annexation, No 
one can properly judge of the wisdom or likelihood of 
Canadian annexation without carefully studying the 
position of the French Canadians,so many of whom 
have found a happy home in our own country. 











POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 

49, There are many excellent temperance men who are 
strenuously opposed to the license system, on the ground 
that it is wrong to license ap immoral traffic. They say 
that it is as offensive to good morals and to conscience to 
license and regulate by law the sale of intoxicating 
drinks as it would be to license and regulate by law the 
social evil. And on this grcund they refuse to counte. 
nance or support in any way any legislation that pro- 
vides for the ‘‘ legalizing,” as they call it, of the liquor 
traffic. ‘‘ The liquor traffie,” they say, quoting the strik- 
ing phrase from the Episcopal Address to the Methodist 
General Conference of 1888, ‘‘can never be legalized 
without sin.” It is not perfectly clear what the bishops 
had in mind when they used this phrase. It has beep 
generally interpreted, however, as meaning that all j- 
cense legislation however stringent, is morally wrong, 
because it *‘ legalizes,” and therefore continues, the liquor 
traffic. This we do not admit. 

50. If it were true, we could readily concede, not only 
that all further license legislation should be opposed, but 
that all license laws now on the statute book of any state 
should be immediately swept away. Some of the state 
conventions of the Prohibition Party, acting upon this 
idea, have actually demanded that this be done. If the 
liquor traffic cannot be licensed, without sin, this is a 
proper demand; but the judgment does not commonly 
support this alleged demand of conscience. Weare ready 
to agree that no system of license legislation ever enact- 
ed or proposed should be accepted as a permanent settle. 
ment of the liquor question; the end to be aimed at ig 
entire suppression of the sale and manufacture of intox- 
icating beverages. But we are very far from conceding 
that all so-called license legislation is morally wrong. 





Editorial Wotes. 


Dr. FRANCIS ROBERTs, a Christian writer of the seven- 
teenth century, is qaoted in Butler’s “* Bible Work”’ as say. 
ing: 

“Familiarize the Scripture to thyself by constant and me. 
thodical exercise therein. Order, as it is the mother of memory, 
so is it a singular friend to aclear understanding. The general- 
ity of Scripture hath such a contexture and coherence, one part 
with another, that small insight into it will be gained by read. 
ing it confusedly, disorderly. ‘therefore read the whole inor. 
der.” 

These words are worth their weight in gold, as anyone 
wiil readily see by doing the thing which they advise tobe 
done. The simple truth is that the great mass of Chris 
tians, and far too many ministers, have no adequate idea, 
aud certainly no experience, of the immense benefits, in- 
tellectual and spiritual, that can be gained only by “con 
stant and methodical” study of the Bibie, and that are 
sure to be gained by this habit. They are ignorant of the 
Bible, not by any necessity for want of time to study it, or 
as the consequence of incapacity to read it and understand 
its language, but simply because they do not comply with 
the conditions of knowledge. It is not their nabit to study 
the Word of God, and to repeat the study, at short inter- 
vals, ia a systematic and orderly manner; and this is the 
reason of their ignorance. Were they to treat other things 
in alike manner, they would know as little about them 
as they do about the Bible. Their ignorance of this Book 
is the result of sheer and simple neglect. Let one of these 
ueglecters thoroughly change his habit, and devote one 
houreach day—say, the first hour after rising in the morn- 
ing—to a thcughtful, careful and devout study of the Bi- 
ble in a systematic way, aiding his own study by some 
commentary when and where he needs such aid; let him 
pursue this course—say, for six months; and the result, 
for even this short period, will be that he will become 80 
interested in the Book, and his head and his heart will in 
so many ways be fed and profited by it, that thereafter the 
study of the Bible will become to him a sort of spiritual 
necessity. Then he will no more think of omitting this 
study than he would think of omitting his daily food. He 
will in this way make himself familiar with the language 
of the Bible, and with the meaning of its words; and large 
portions of it, in some cases whole chapters, will be acta- 
ally committed to memory, and live in his mind as a most 
precious treasure. Let this process be continued for years, 
as it may be aud ought to be; and the Bible will become to 
the soul the Book of books, more interesting and more 
fascinating alike to the head and the heart than any other 
book ever written or read. Try the experiment that we 
suggest to you, ye neglecters of the Bible; try it long 
enough to feel its power; put yourselves in the category of 
Bible students, as a duty that you owe to God and your 
selves; and the result to you will be a revelation that noth- 
ing can bring to you without this course. One of the 
shameful sins of the Church, and too much of the Chris- 
tian ministry, consists in the neglect to study the Bible. 
This, we are aware, is rather a stale topic; and yet it is 
one of immense importance. There is a grievous error 
here that ougnt to be and can be corrected. 





WE have received the following brief note from Dr. 
S, T. Spear: : 

I have carefully read the article of Professor Briggs oD 
“The Westminster Standards,” published in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of last week. This article consists in a series of state- 
ments, numbered under ten separate and distinct — 
and designed to assert, as a fact, that there is a ere 
wide-spread dissatisfaction in the Presbyterian Church -@ naar 
United States, existing alike among the ministry nd the Ja 
with these “Standards,” and hence a corresponding de : 
for their revision. This is the substance of what a 
Briggs says. As to the sources of evidence upon bay te 
bases these statements he gives to the readers of TH® - 
PENDENT no information. The statements, as they appeat 
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rticle, are simply his opinions; and whether they are cor- 
s, of course, a vital question. Permit me then, in a 
rd, to say, in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT, that I have 
_ ‘tn the Presbyterian ministry for more than half a cen- 
oe that I have had some opportunity for mingling with the 
ministry and the laity of the Presbyterian Church ; that I have 
tedly been a member of the General Assembly; and that, 
— all this period, no such fact 9s the Professor states has 


the @ 
rect or not. i 


poe dr my eye. I have not seen it in casual expressions of 
spinion; and no one has seen it or can see it in official acts of 


Church Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, or General Assemblies. 
1 must think that Professor Briggs is gravely mistaken in the 
view which be takes of the thought and feeling in the Presby- 
terian Church with regard toits “Standards.” Iam no bigoted 
worshiver of these “Standards”; yet,in my opinion, they are, 
taken as & whole, the best, tne most perfect and complete com- 

dium of Christian doctrine, as taught in the Bible, that the 


world has ever seen. 





JupGE DANIELS, who held the court for the recent trial 
of MeQuade, 1s reported as expressing the opinion that 
Fullgraff and Duffy, both of whom had been indicted on 
the charge of bribery, had been accepted as witnesses for 
the prosecution, and were hence exempted by statute from 
liability to trial and punishment under the indictment, 
Should be indicted and tried for perjury on the ground of 
their testimony given in the recent trial. This supposes 
that, in the opinion of Judge Daniels, they committed the 
crime of perjury with a view to save McQuade from con- 
yiction. They certainly managed to forget material facts, 
on which the prosecution relied for conviction, and to which 
they bad distinctly sworn in previous trials of ** boodle” 
cases; and even Kate Metz somehow lost her memory as to 
facts to which sbe had as distinctly testified. The legal 
consequence was that these facts were not before the jury 
that at Ballston passed on the case of McQuade. That 
jury did not see the whole of the bribery cases as previously 
presented by the testimony of these very witnesses. No- 
body, at all conversant with the facts as they have been 
repeatedly spread before the public, believes that this is 
due to an actual lack of memory on the part of these wit- 
nesses. The overwhelming probability on the face of the 
case 1s that they had been “‘ fixed ” for a consideration, and 
that another crime in this way has been commitied. This 
is evidently the opinion of Judge Daniels who sat on the 
bench and heard their testimony. What is Colonel Fellows 
going to do about it? Will betake the hint given by Judge 
Daniels, and present the cases of Fullgraff and Duffy to 
the grand jury’ He may be assured that the people are 
very far from beiog satisfied with his slip-shod method in 
dealing with these “boodle” cases since he came into 
office. It looks like anything but an earnest purpose to se- 
cure the administration of public justice. 


Tue Christian Union well says: 

“If the proposed third body in Georgia [the Convention Com- 
mittee of the (white) Congregational State Conference and the 
(colored) Association] is really a contrivance for keeping the 

white and colored races apart, and at the same time satisfying 
the conscience against caste, it is rightly rejected. If itisa 
contrivance for both expressing and developing fellowship, it 
should have been accepted.” 
The Christian Union is inclined to think it is the latter; 
we believe it to be chiefly the former. Our esteemed neigh- 
bor also says: 

“If it is true, as we are informed, that the Association (of col- 

ored churches) has refused to admit to membership in its body 
some members of the Conference (of white churches) because 
they were members of that Conference, and on the ground that 
membership in the two organizations was not permissible, it 
would appear that the overt action of exclusiveness, on the 
ground ot race or color, has come, not from the white, but from 
the colored, churches.” 
The fact in the matter is this: ''hree ministers, two white 
and one colored, asked to be admitted to the Association. 
A resolution was upanimously passed admitting them to 
full membership on their filing with the clerk regular let- 
ters of dismission from the ecclesiastical body with which 
they had been in membership, and meanwhile they were 
invited to sit as corresponding members. This was the 
usual and regular course. We venture further to question 
whether the fact that the intellectual barrier of language 
sometimes is the occasion of putting two co-ordinate eccle- 
siastical bodies, as an English and a Norwegian, in the 
same territory, can be made to excuse by analogy a white 
and a colored body separated only by the exigencies of 
sinful caste. 

WE are very glad to see in The Memphis Appeal a paper 
tead by Mr. N. B. Johnston before a Sunday School Con- 
vention, earnestly pressing Christian labor in colored Sun- 

day-schools. Mr. Johnston is superintendent of what he 
says is the only colored Sunday-school in that county 
taught by white people. It is a noble address and it does 
hot express any fear of the social problem when attacked 
by Christian labor. And we are especially pleased with the 
hearty editorial of the Appeal. Mr. Johnston mentions the 

Picture of the slave having his shackles broken off, express- 
s his joy that the Negro is emancipated, tho he fought 
two years to prevent it; and asks for a picture of the Negro 
emancipated from the shackles of ignorance and sin. The 
Appeal says: 

“Yes, that would be a picture for immortality. But have we 
the beginnings of such a picture? No. On the contrary, the 
Episcopalians in Virginia and South Carolina are shuffling so as 
toset the Negro apart and leave him largely to his own ways. 
ae all the o'her bodies of Christians, except the Roman Catho- 

s,are shuffling out of their responsibility, according to the 
a which they profess are their guides, and have separated 
on egro and put him apart in spite of the promise of the God 

¥ worship that he is no respecter of persons.” 
These are noble words, aud the Christian may take the les- 
800 from the secular and political teacher. 


on is called the American League for the Protection 
American Principles has proposed the following amend- 
ment to the National Constitution, the purpose being to 


prevent certain sectarian legislation carelessly adopted in 
some of our states: 

“No state shall pass any law respecting an establishment of 

religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. or use its prop- 
erty, money or credit, or any power of taxaticn, or authorize 
either to be used, for the purpose of founding, aiding, or carrying 
on any Church, religious denomination, society, or any sectarian 
institution, or any undertaking under sectarian or religious con- 
trol.” 
That is an admirable principle to be incorporated in any 
state or national constitution. It leaves the adherents of 
any religion to support it and leaves non-adherents at lib- 
erty not to support it. At present a pushing denomination 
can get an appropriation for its schools and hospitals, and 
have the state magnify its importance at the expense of 
tax-payers of other denominations. This is utterly unjust. 
We would, however, be quite as earnest to have an amend- 
ment of this tenor added to the state constitutions as to 
that of the United States. There would be no great diffi- 
culty in incorporating it in the constitutions of most states, 
altho New York and Massachusetts might take long to 
convince. It is to be remembered, also, that such an 
amendment would stand in the way of the admission of the 
Canadian States into our Union, as some of them are 
wedded to the system forbidden. 





By this time, and with their experience, there ought to 
be in Wyoming and Washington Territory a sufficient 
majority in favor of female suffrage to put the provision 
for it into their state Constitutions. Wyoming adopted 
female suffrage in 1869, and every governor from that time 
to this has borne testimony that it works well. Washington 
Terrivory adopted it in 1883 We do not believe in forcing 
upon the people, by constitutional provision, anything for 
which they are not so thoroughly prepared that there is no 
danger of their going back on them. We put into the Con- 
stitution what we suppose will be permanent, and what we 
imagine will be contradicted in legislation only by an in- 
advertence which will be corrected by the courts. We 
would not put female suffrage into the constitution of the 
Dakotas because it is not one on which the people of those 
territories bave settled views; and constitutions are for 
settled views. But we would have the constitutions of all 
the new states so worded that there will be nothing in the 
way of such state legislation as will extend the ballot to 
women just as fast as the public sentiment will warrant so 
reasonable and just a measure. We anticipate the time 
when the organic law of every state will give women their 
right and their duties in this respect; and we especially call 
on Washington and Wyoming to set a noble example of 
justice and faith in this matter. 





IN spite of many and serious reverses of late, let it by no 
means, or for a moment, be supposed that the Mormon 
leaders have lost heart or barbor in the least the thought 
of giving up the fight for theocratic rule. Of such fluct .a- 
ting and flimsy stuff, be it known, the priesthood is not 
made. So far the plot only deepens, and the struggle is 
more resolute to hold their own against the whole world, 
and even to conquer success for their ‘‘ Church and king- 
dom.” In witness whereof these three news items passed 
over the wires during a single day: A party of Mormon 
immigrants landed at Castle Garden and started at once 
tor the Great Basin; Last Sanday a troop of Saints with 
ten four-horse teams, 300 cows and lots of women and 
children passed through Beaver Canon, Idabo, on their 
way to found acolony upon British soil in the Northwest 
Territory; Leading Mormons repurt that 3,000 males are 
ordered to remove from Northern Utah and open farms in 
the Upper Snake Valley, Idaho (and of course to help hold 
the balance of political power). And further, since Ogden 
went heavily against the theocracy last spring, and Salt 
Lake itself isin imminent danger, the recent intelligence 
becomes more than credible that 600 voters from thesouth- 
ern settlements have been drafted to transfer themselves 
at once to the capital city for the double purpose of hin- 
dering the coming of as many Gentile laborers, and of in- 
creasing by so much the Church vote at the approaching 
election. It may always safely be assumed that of the 
wisdom of the serpent there is no lack in those parts. 


.... The Evening Post talks on one of its favorite sub- 
jects, the bondage of creeds and their tyranny over clerical 
consciences. It especially has the Presbyterian creeds in 
mind. We wishthat when it favored the proposition to 
‘make the terms of subscription as broad in ecclesiastical 
law as they are now in fact,’ it had told its readers what 
the present terms of subscription are, and what form of 
subscription it would propose. Its article would leave a 
reader to suppose that every Presbyterian clergyman is 
required to accept the Creeds as they read, which is not at 
all the case. The present terms of subscription leave it 
with every man’s own conscience, on the one hand, and with 
every Church court on the other, to decide what sections 
are essential to the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures. 


....It was announced that Boulanger would contest less 
than a hundred districts of the Councils General, but he 
contested 451 cantons, and so faras known was successful 
in but a small fraction of them. It is a dismal defeat, and 
the hopes of his adherents are crushed. Out of sight he is 
out of mind. ,He has a week more to appear before 
the court for trial, and in default of their appearance he 
and General Rochefort and Count Dillon will be deprived 
of civil rights and their property sequestrated. 

.... There is a rumor that the President has turned bis 
eye toward Judge Brown, United States District Judge in 
Michigan, as a suitable person to fill the vacancy in the 
Bench of the Supreme Court of the United States. Judge 
Brown is about fifty years of age, and would be in every 
way an excellent appointment. He has hada very cousid- 
erable judicial experience ar* holds a high rank asa 
learned and upright judge. 


....A court in Chicago recently granted a divorce to a 





woman, who was a resident in Pennsrivania at the time, 


and was never in Chicago during her whole life, simply 
upon her affidavit that her husband, who was then in Chi- 
cago, had ceserted her for the past two years. This is one 
way to make divorce easy. All parties who wish to bethus 
accommodated will find it to their convenience to apply to 
this Chicago court. 


{....The Republicans of Brooklyn, if they nominate a 
first-class man for Mayor this fall, have a good chance for 
redeeming the city from the ** machine” rule of Boss Mc- 
Laughlin, to whom Mayor Chapin has succumbed. They 
ought to win a victory at the coming election, and will do 
so if they act wisely and in concert. What they want to 
this end is a well-known Republican of highstanding, and 
not a mere politician. 


' .... Attorney General Clapp, of Minnesota, thinks that 
the law of that state forbidding newspapers to publish the 
details of the execution ot criminals, is unconstitutional. A 
similar provision is found in the law of this state. We have 
no doubt that the provision in both cases is inconsistent 
with the liberty of the press, and for this reason uncon- 
stitutional. 


....The strong feeling in Charleston and throughout 
the State of South Carolina, against McDow, the wanton 
murderer of Captain Dawson, is eminently creditable tothe 
moral sense and the sound sense of the people of that city 
and state. Such a scoundrel ought to be punisbed with uni- 
versal contempt,even if he has been acquitted by a jury 
that ought to have condemned him. 


.... Attorney-General Miller has officially expressed th 
opinion that the Chinese Exclusion Act bas no application 
to the Chinamen who recently arrived at New Orleans from 
Cuba on their way to China, and intended to go to San 
Francisco, and. from that port sail for China. This slight- 
ly mitigates the cruelty and injustice of this barbarous 
piece of legislation. 


...-Mrs. Harrison is reported as saying that the White 
House, with all the demands of the public upon it, is not 
adequate to the comfortable accommodation of the Presi- 
dent and his family. She is right in this opinion. The 
White House ought to be enlarged,or replaced by a larger 
and more commodious structure. It is berind the times. 


....It is said that the‘ boodle’’ Aldermen who have 
been exiles and wanderers in a strange land, have, since 
the acquittal of McQuade, concluded to return to this ci ty 
They need bave no fear, so long as Colonel] Fellows is at 
the head of the District Attorney’s office. He means no 
barm to them. 


....Ex-Justice Strong, who some years since resigned his 
seat on the Bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is now at the ripe age of eighty-one years, and still 
hale and vigorous in both body and mind. He isa grand 
specimen of a great and good man. . 


....A long argument appears in the Chicago Saturday 
Evening Herald against free public libraries from a gen- 
tleman named Woodhead. 


THE true way to live happily and usefully is to live 
by the day, on each day faithfully discharging the duties 
thereof, and leaving the future with God. This will secure 
a useful life and combine with it a happy life. 


....-The better way for everybody is to let God’s secrets 
alone and give attention to the things that are revealed. 
The latter concern our duties, and it will be quite enough 
to understand what they are und to do the things required. 
God will take care of the former in his own way, and does 
not need our help in disposing of them. 


....I[t is well to bear in mind that God does not govern 
this world in part, and leave the rest of it to run as it 
pleases or as accident may please. His providence covers 
all events, and makes all events subservient to his own 
will. Nothiny can get out of the circle of that providence 
or defeat the purpose of God in conducting it. 


....Dr. Meyer, in his Commentary on Galatians, p. 175, 
thus speaks of the Holy Spirit: 

* Heis the divine principle of Christ’s self-communication, by 
whose dwelling and ruling in the heart Christ himself dwells and 
rules livingly, really and efficaciously in the children of God.” 
This is a terse and forcible statement of a great doctrine 
and experimental truth. 


.... The question, ‘‘ What think ye of Christ ?” is aques- 
tion the answer of which will determine any man’s char- 
acter and show whether he is aspiritual child of God or 
not. We must think rightly of him, and act rightly toward 
him, in order to be the children of God by faith. If here 
we are wrong, the wrong is radical and fatal. There is no 
salvation for one, who has the knowledge of Christ, except 
in accepting him as his Saviour. 


...-God reasons with men as well as commands them 
He did so when he said to the Jews: 

* Come now, let’us reason together, saith the Lord: tho your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; tho they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” (Isa. i, 18.) 

The condition upon which this promise was made was that 
the people should be * willing and obedient.’’ This, under 
the plan of grace, secures the divine favor. 


....Goethe, referring to his youth, says of himself: 

“When my imagination, ever active, bore me away, now hither 
now thither, and when all this blending of history and fable, of 
mythology and religion, threatened to unsettle my mind, gladly 
then did I flee toward those Eastern countries. I buried myselt in 
the first books of Moses, and there amidst those wandering tribes 
1 found mgsself at once in the grandest of solivudes and in the 
grandest of societies.” 
This judgment iv regard to the writings of Moses is that of 
one of the greatest of modern thinkers and writers. His 
opinion was that ‘‘it is to its intrinsic value that the Bible 
owes the extraordinary veneration in which it is held by so 





many nations and generations.” 
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now present it in revised form according to the returns, 
which are mostly from official sources, for the present 
year. 


ADVENTISTS. 
Chs. Min. Com. 
cos cnn cine skdneencned od, ae 107—s« 11,100 
Second Adveutists..... ceanweneestnnae 50: 65,500 
Seventh Day Adventists............ 9OL 232 26,112 
ILL cdaphykcbt Vauieceen weienide ne tes 1575 840 100,712 


This is the classification of the ‘‘ Adventist Handbook.” 
The figures for the Seventh Day body are official and 
recent. The Adventists are divided into at least five 
bodies or companies: 1, Second Advent Christians, who 
believe in the resurrection and everlasting destruction 
of the wicked dead; 2, Evangelical Adventists, who hold 
the orthodox view respecting future punishment; 3, 
Seventh Day Adventists, who observe the seventh day 
as the Sabbath; 4, Life and Advent Union, a distinctive 
tenet of whose belief is the non-resurrection of the 
wicked dead; 5, Age-to-Come Adventists, who look for 
the restoration of the Jews to the Holy Land. In poli- 
ty these branches, excepting the Seventh Day, which 
lodges ecclesiastical power in its arnual and general 
conferences, are congregational. 


BAPTISTS, 
Cha. Min. Com. 

Regular . ; 32,900 21,420 2,997,794 
Anti-Mission , - 1,800 900 46,000 
Free ‘ steko 1,619 1,414 86,201 
Other Free.... ‘ 650 600 34,144 
Discipies of Christ ‘ 6,437 2,268 620,000 
Christians, North _ 1,662 1,827 122,000 
aad South..... F Th ob 18,000 
Church of God.. ie’ SOO 484 21,000 
Seventh Day Baptists. . 110 1s 9,000 
*Dunkards: Conservative. 170 1,985 100,000 
“ Progressive. .. 255 200 11,00 

os Old Order..... 130 zoo 2,000 

Six Principle 16 16 1,450 
Res vc cnrneevnksnweedigs 416,624 A217 4,078,580 


* Estimated by H. B. Brumbaugh, editor Goxpel Messenger, Hunt- 
ngdon, Penn. 
[he Baptists form a very large family. The largest 
body, called Regular or Particular Baptists, are generally 
Calvinistic in doctrine, practice close communion, and, 
in common with most other Baptists, are congregational 
in polity and reject infant baptism. The Free Baptists 
are Arminian in doctrine and open communion in prac- 
tice. The Disciples of Christ, who are also called Chris- 
tians and ‘‘ Campbellites,” baptize by immersion for the 
remission of sins, observe the communion every Sabbath, 
and accept no standard or doctrine save the Bible. The 
Christians, often confounded with the Disciples of Christ, 
exist in two branches—Northern and Southern, They 
are considerably older than the Disciples. They baptize 
by immersion almost universally and take the Bible as 
their only standard of doctrine. Excepting the South- 
ern branch, they are generally Arians, hold the moral 
influence view of the Atonement and reject Calvinistic 
tenets. The Church of God, founded by Elder Wine- 
brenner, a minister of the Reformed (German) Church. 
is a German organization, presbyterian in polity, reject- 
ing human creeds, holding that churches should consist 
of immersed believers, that the Lord’s Supper should be 
received in a sitting posture and in the evening, and that 
feet-washing is obligatory. The Dunkards, or German 
Baptists, originated in Germany in 1706. They hold to 
trine immersion, close communion, and enforce on their 
members non-conformity to the world in matters of 
dress and conduct, and exist in several separate bodies, 
The Anti-Mission Baptists are Regular Baptists save in 
their opposition to missions, Sunday-schools and similar 
church enterprises. 
CHRISTIAN UNION CHURCHES, 
Che. Min. Mem. 
Christian Union Churches. 1,500 500 120,000 
These figures are from Elder H. J. Duckworth, editor of 
the Christian Witness, organ of the denomination. 
This body arose in the West a quarter of a century ago. 
It holds to the oneness of the Church, of which Christ is 
the only head, and the Scriptures the only rule of faith 
and practice. It protests strongly against sectarianism, 
It might with propriety, perhape, be classed as a Baptist 
body, as baptism by immersion is practiced. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS, 
Cha. Min. Com, 
Congregatienalists coccce 450 4,284* 475,608 


* Last year’s figures. 
The Congregationalists have been represented in this 
country since 1620. Their name is taken from their pol- 
ity, which vests all ecclesiastical power in the congrega- 
tion. In doctrine, according to the declaration of the 
Oberlin National Courcil, their interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures is in ** substantial accordance with the 
great doctrines of the Christian faith, commonly called 
Evangelical, heid in our churches from the early times, 
and sufficiently set forth by former General Councils.” 
This, it is claimed, gives to Arminians equal standing in 


Orthodox Friends hold to the inspiration and sufficiency 
of the Scriptures, to immediate revelation by the Holy 
Spirit to the heart of the individual, and that the only 
baptism essential to salvation is the ‘* washing of regen- 
eration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” Tne 
Lord’s Supper is not to be observed by the use of the vis- 
ible elements, and no one should exercise the ministry 
without being moved thereto by the Holy Spirit. There 
is much discussion at present concerning the ordinances. 
The ** Hicksite” Friends (as they are usually called) date 
from 1827, They are regarded as Unitarian in doctrine, 
and hold that all church organizations are purely hu- 
man, and should not claim to speak by God’s authority. 
They reject the idea of exercising discipline over indi- 
viduals or societies. 


GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH, 

Chs. Min. Com. 
German Evangelical Church. .... 675 =6560 = 125,000 
This body occupies the same position theologically as the 
United Evangelical or State Church of Prussia, which 
was formed by the union of Lutheran and Reformed 
bodies. 
LUTHERANS. 


Chs. Min Com, 

General Synod .... ............ 1,587 938 191,63: 
United Synod South............ 568 17h 54,252 
General Council............. .. 1,461 840 244,788 
Synodical Conference.......... 1,705 1,162 620,128 
Independent Synods (15)...... 2,102 1,056 247,209 
WO 6 shane seancdssncsccce 4.15] 988,008 


* These statistics are from the **Church Almanac,” of Phila- 
delphia. They show an apparent increase of only 408 members. 
and indicate a lossof more than 1,000 churches, and of 64 min- 
isters. But thelo sisonly apparent. Last year’s figures were 
from Stall’s * Year Book,” which has been discontinued. Com- 
pared with the “Church Almanac’s” statistics of last year this 
table indicates a gain of 130 churches, 70 ministers anit 41,451 
communicants or members. 


Lutherars accept as their doctrinal symbols the Augs- 
burg Confession, the Larger and Smaller Catechisms, 
the Schmalkald Articles, and the Book of Concord. 
They are divided into four general bodies and into inde- 
pendent synods. These divisions have been caused 
chiefly by confessional differences. The Synodical Con- 
ference is most rigidly confessional ; the General Coun- 
cil is moderately so. The General Synod and United 
Synod of the South, while accepting the Lutheran Stand- 
ards, are yet disposed to look with favor on other de- 
nominations, and to approve such organizations as the 
Evangelical Alliance, the American Bible and Tract So- 
cieties, and other unsectarian evangelical work. 


METHODISTS, 
Chs. Min. Com. 
Methodist Episcopal. ... 21,561 12,802 2,154,349 


South. 11,482 4,687 1,140,097 
African Meth. Episcopal.. 3,600 2,943 590,000 
i * Zion 2,200* 2,600 325,000 


United Brethren.... ....... 4,451 1,490 204,517 
Colored Meth. Episcopal.. 2,016 1,729 165,000 
Methodist Protestant... .. 1,871 1,282 147,503 
Evangelical Association... 1,916 1,159 141,853 
American Wesleyan.. .... 495 179 16,197 
Congregational Methodists 70 200 8,000 
Free Methodists............ 961 498 18,522 
Independent Methodists... 35 20 5,000 
Primitive Methodists...... 122 62 4,343 
Union American Methodist 
Episcopal (colored)....... iO ll? 3,500 
Total seeseeeee 50,680 20,770 4,725,881 


* Estimated. 


The first societies of Methodists in America were or- 
ganized about 1766, in Baltimore and in New York. 
The numerous branches which have sprung from this 
beginning vary in polity, some being Episcopal, some 
Presbyterian, and some Congregational and independ- 
ent, but all agree substantially in doctrine and usage. 
All are distinctively Arminian. Slavery was responsi- 
ble for the division of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1844, for the secession of the American Wesleyan Uon- 
nection, in 1843, from the former body, and for the di- 
vision of the Methcdist Protestant Church, now re- 
united. The Methodist Protestant secession was the first 
considerable one, It began in 1830, and was largely due 
to unsatisfied demands for changes in polity. The Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal and the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Churches are the result of secessions of 
colored men from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
nearly a century ago. The statistics for these bodies 
are not, we believe, wiolly trustworthy. Four years 
ago the memberbhiip of the African M. E. Church was 
reported at 500,000; now it is represented as being only 
390,000. We cannot account for the difference. The 
colored Methodist Episcopal Church was organized by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1870, The 
Evangelical Association and the United Brethren in 
Christ are of German origin, and are about as old as the 
present century; but they are Methodistic, having an 


These figures are estimates made by a very competent 
Mennonite. Mennonites baptize ‘“ penitent believers” 
by pouring or sprinkling, practice close communion, 
observe feet-washing, refuse to take judicial oaths, are 
non-resistants, and use the ban against unworthy mem- 
bers. Taeir bishops, elders, or ministers, and deacong 
are chosen by lot. The number of ministers always 
exceeds the number of places of worship, as there are 
almost always tw ministers to each place of worship, 
that is to each church; but many of the churches have 
two and sometimes three places of worship. The literal 
ban is not in general use among the Old Orthodox 
Mennonites; nor among the New School. The Amish 
Branch and the Reformea Branch, however, bold strictly 
tothe ban. The chief cause of s« paration between the 
Old Mennonites and the Amish, about A. D. 1700, wag 
the ban. The chief cause of separation of the New 
School, in 1848, was a determination on the part of the 
New Schcol representatives to er joy a greater degree of 
worldly conformity, both in doctrine and practice, in- 
cluding, of course, also tae watter of dress; but this wag 
not the chief cause by any means. The doctrine of 
non-resistance, an elucated ministry. and matters of 
this kind, were the questions involved. The organiza- 
tion of the Reformed Mennonite Church in Lancaster 
County, Penn , in 1811, ;rew out of a case of discipline, 
A certain member, for dishonest dealings, was expelled 
from the couamunion of the old Church, and his sop, 
who never was a member of the Church, afterward col- 
lected a little band of followers and organized the Re- 
formed Church. 


MORAVIANS. 

Chs. Min. Com, 
Moravians.............. er la 11,219 
The official name of this body is Unitas Fratrum. Eccle- 
siastically, the American is one of three provinces, the 
German and the British being the other two. The Mo- 
ravians have bishops, whose functions are spiritual, not 
ecclesiastical. They make Christ the center of theology, 
The American province consists of two districts—the 
Northern and Southern. 
PRESBYTERIANS. 


Che. Min. Com. 


Presbyterian, Northern........ 6,545 5,789 722,021 
“ Southern........ 2,280 861,128 156,249 

sad Cumberland. ... 2,648 1,584 151,929 

= * (Colored).. 500 200 15,000 

« United..... ‘ 7 153 98,992 

” Ref. (Synod).... i21 116 10,970 
Welsh Caivinistic.. . 186 a9 10,652 
Ass. Ref. Synod, South ; 110 R4 7,400 
Reformed (General Synod). 54 82 6,800 
Total ‘ 12,549 9,786 = 1,180,115 


The Presbyterians observed in 1884 the bi-centenary of 
the founding of the first Presbyterian church in the 
United States by the Rev. Francis Makemie. The divis- 
ions have been caused chiefly by doctrinal differences. 
Some of the Lodies represent divisions in Scotland, All 
accept the Westminster Confession of Faith save the 
Cumberland Church, which was organized near the be- 
ginning of the present century in the Cumberland Val- 
ley. It takes a theological position between Calvinism 
and Arminianism. 


EPISCOPALIANS, 
Che. Min. Com. 
Protestant Episcopal....... 5,055* 8,910 450,042 
Reformed > 86 emnen 106 102 9,600 
SEE axksa visas. Gegbesens 4,159 4.012 459,642 


* Including 2,078 missions. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church is the outcome of the 
planting of Anglican churches by English colonists in 
this country. After the Revolutionary War these 
churches became independent of the Church of Eogland, 
and organized the Protestant Episcopal Caurch, which 
retains the Prayer-book, the XX XIX Articles of the Eng- 
lish Church, slightly changed, and 1s in close commun- 
ion wita that body. In 1873, Assistant Bishop Cumming, 
of Kentucky, with a number of other clergymen and 
laymen, organized the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
which accepts in substance the XXXIX Articles, adheres 
to Episcopacy, tho not as of divine right, retaims 4 litur- 
gy, but denies that it is imperative, and rejects certain 
“erroneous doctrines,” among which is baptismal regeD- 
eration and the Real Presence. 





REFORMED. 
Chs. Min. Com. 
Reformed (German)... ........... 1,512 #23 190,527 
a I ss sisk dad ocd 5460—C5Hs«87,015 
| ae sans . 2,058 1,878 277,542 


Church in the United States are better known as the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church, and the R formed (German) 
Church, respectively. The Dutch Church began its his- 
tory in this country with the Dutch immigration to 
this country early in the seventeenth century; the Ger- 
man not until a much later period. ‘there is only 8 
shade of difference between the two bodies, doctrinally. 








the denomination with Calvinists. 


itinerancy and other Methodist peculiarities. 





‘The symbols of the Dutch Caurch are the Coafessioa of 
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Faith and Canons of the Synod of Dordrecht; also the 
Heidelberg Catechism, which is the only symbol of the 
German Church. 
ROMAN CATHOLICS, 
Chs. Priests. Pop. 
Roman Catholic....... ...... 7,424* 7,986 +7,855,294 

* Not including 3,135 chapels and stations. 

+Sadliers’s Catholic Directory. Largely conjectural. Hoff- 
man’s Directory gives 8,157,676. 
The services of the Church of Rome were the earliest 
Christian services held on this continent. The Fathers 
were diligent missionaries among the Indians from a 
very early date, and ministered among Catholic colo- 
nists; but there was no Catholic bishop until after the 
Revolutionary War. The Church has grown enor- 
mously by immigration. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cha. Min. Mem. 
IN iso Adbind ane adiacdinbe 72 691* 38,7 
New Jerusalem...................... 100 113 6,000 
Unitarians........ A ee om, 491 +20,000 
OS ea on 1,202 1,295 64,780 


+ Estimated. 
There are Christadelpbians, Plymouth Brethren, and 
other small bodies, and a number of independent con- 
gregations, not included under this head. Of Plymouth 
Brethren there are perhaps a hundred or more assem- 
blies cr societies in this country, witb, it may be, 5,000 
or 6,000 members. There are two branches of them, one 
of which is spoken of as the branch of ‘‘ Loose” Breth- 
ren, because they allow liberty of belief as to certain 
doctrines, which the other body of Brethren regard as 
vital to Bible religion. The Brethren have no church 
buildings or church property. Their meetings are held 
in halls. They have no ordained ministers and no sala- 
ried officials of any kind. All are allowed to exercise 
the functions of the ministry who have gifts and grace. 


GENERAL SUMMARY BY FAMILIES, 


* Including 67 licentiates. 


————$1s8——$— ——_——_199—_-_—_— 

Chs. Min. Com. Chs. Min. Com. 
Adventists......... 1,565 835 100,44) 1575 840 =100,712 
Baptists.......... 45,454 50,998 3,971,685 46,624 52,017 4,078,589 


Christian Union... 1,500 500 =120,000 =: 1,500 500. =: 120,000 
Congregationalists 4,404 4,000 457,584 41569 4,284 475,608 


Friends ....... wi 7 590 =: 107,968 765 1,017 = 1°6,950 
German Evan. Ch. 675 560 =: 125,000 675 560 =—-:125,000 
Lutherans......... 7,992 4,215 987,600 6,971 4,151 988,008 
Mennonites ........ 585 605 98,000 42 605 100,000 
Methodists......... 48,258 28,315 4,699,529 50,650 29,770 4,728,881 
Moravians.... ..... 94 108 10,966 98 ll 11,219 
New Jerusaiem.... 95 101 5,750 18849 9,786 1,180118 
Presbyterians..... . 15,057 = 9,585 1,156,685 5,159 4,012 459.642 
Episcopalians..... 4,766 5,91 446,785 2,0 1,378 277 542 
Reformed.......... 2,028 1.549 269,526 100 3s 6,000 
Roman Catholics.. 6,829 7,596 7,200,000 7,424 7,996 *7,855,204 
Unitarians......... 575 488 20,000 381 491 20,000 
Universalists ...... 720 677 57.807 721 691 58,780 





Grand Total... 128,85 94,457 19,760,323 142,767 98,322 20,667,318 
*Catholic population. 
NET GAIN FOR THE YEAR. 
Che. Min. Com. 


Total. 3,882 5,805 876,995 
Last year : . . 6,454 4,505 774,861 
1 Baptists. ; . 1,190 1,019 106,904 
Last year. ‘ ceceseee 4,587 5,109 244,748 
2 Presbyterians.... cies 292 201 45,428 
Last year = oeeve 189 156 54.249 
3 Methodists ............. .... 2,422 1,457 24,552 
Last year 956 820 166,871 
4 Congregationalists...... 165 on 18,024 
5 Episcopalians....... - 393 tad | 12,¢57 
Last year.............. : 242 6 20,25 
6 Lutherans ................... *1,021 *64 408 
BR nis cnc weovceevenee 419 225 56,770 


* Apparent loss. 


Nore.—For expianation of apparent loss in Lutheran statis- 
tics, see under Lutheran Table. 


STANDING ACCORDING TO NUMBERS. 
BY FAMILIES. 


Chs, Min, Com, 

| Methodists...... ........... 50,680 29,770 4,725,881 

2 Roman Catholics *......... 7.424 7,956 4,458,019 

3 Baptists..................... 46,624 32,017 4,078,589 
4 Presbyterians...... ....... . 18,849 9,7 1,180,113 

5 Lutherans................... 6,971 4,151 988,008 

+ 6Congregationalists......... 4,569 4,284 475,608 
7 Episcopalians............... 5,159 4,012 459,642 


* We estimate the number of Catholic communicants, on the 
basis of 7,855,204 Catholic population, using the ratio which Lu- 
theran statistics has established between souls and communi- 
ants in the Synodical Conference—viz., 1.77. 


BY DENOMINATIONS, 


Cha. Min. Com. 
1 Roman Catholics. ....... 7,424 7,956 4,438,019 
2 Regular Baptists* ..... .. 32,900 21,420 2,997,794 
8 Methodist Episcopal....... 21,561 2,802 2,154,549 


4 Methodist Episcopal,South 11,482 41,687 1,140,097 
5 Presbyterian (Northern)... 6,543 5,780 722,021 


6 Disciples of Christ.......... 6,437 3,263 —-6 20,000 
7 Congregationalists.......... 4.569 4,284 475,608 
8 Protestant Episcopal....... 5,053 3,910 450,042 
9 African M.E.... ........... 8.600 2,943 590,000 
10 African M. E. Zion......... 2.200 2,600 825,000 
ll Lutheran Synodical Cont.. 1,703 1,162 $20,814 
’ _* Gen. Council..... 1,461 840 244,788 
3 United Brethren............ 4,451 1,490 =. 204,517 
lt Reformed (German)........ 1,512 828 190,527 
z Colored Meth. Episcopal.. 2,016 1,72 165,000 
- Presbyterian (Southern)... 2,280 1,153 156,249 


18 : Cumberland... 2,648 1,584 151,929 
Methodist Protestant... ... 1,871 1,282 147,568 
> Evangelical Association... 1.916 1,158 141,858 

Lutheran Gen. Synod. 1 3a7 938 141,63) 


* Really three denominations. 





If the Regular Baptists be represented as three dis- 
tinct denominations, as they really are, the order would 
be as follows : 


Che. Min. Com. 


i Roman Catholics............ 7,424 7,956 4,458,019 
2 Methodist Episcopal........ 21,381 «612,802 =. 2,154,349 
8 Methodist Episcopal. South 11.452 4,687 1,140,097 
4 Regular Baptists,South.... 14,874 8,057 1,115,276 
| Colored.. 9,331 6,199 1,085,282 
6 * ad North,... #,695 7,164 799.236 
7 Presbyterian (Northern)... 6,545 5,789 722,021 
8 Disciples of Christ ........ 6,437 5,263 629,000 
9 Congregationalists.......... 4,669 4,284 475,608 
10 Protestant Episcopal........ 5,055 3,910 450,042 


ACCORDING TO POLITY. 


We do not claim that the following classification is 
perfect. It is difficult to know where to place the Lu- 
therans. They claim to be Congregational in polity; but 
they give to Synod a function which pure Congrega- 
tionalism does not permit. 




















Episcopal. Cha. Min. Com, 
re 48.826 27,519 4,524,316 
Roman Catholics.......... 7,424 7,956 4,458,019 
Episcopalians .............. 5,159 4,012 459.642 
| 98 1 11.219 

Total Episcopal... ..... 61.507 39.598 9,455,196 

yt eae 56,991 37,847 9,087,890 

Congregational. Chs. Min. Com, 
aii cismcis seetand ~eicnas 46.764 S1,.8653 4,047,589 
Christian Union............ 1,500 500 120,C00 
Congregationalists.... ... 4,569 4 284 475,608 
I i503 05005% At SA 765 1,¢17 106,950 
ae . 1,5% 840 100,712 
Methodists......... .. ..... 105 259 13,000 
Miscellan¢eous............... 1,202 1,295 64,780 

Total Congregational... 56.478 39,719 4,928,619 

a ee 4.406 37,991 4,810,502 

Presbyterian. Che. Min. Com. 
Presbyterians............... 12,849 9,786 =: 1,180,118 
errr ere 6,971 4,151 988,008 
Ee a ere 2, 1,378 277,542 
Bosna vectedeo cs 1.749 2,001 186,565 
German Evangelical....... 675 360 125,000 
sss vxecees ctosdce 420 5 100,000 
Church of God.............. 500 404 61,009 

Total Presbyterian..... 25.722 19,065 2,888,228 

a Se >. ee 27,588 18,690 2,809,981 

AS TO MEMBERS. 
NE onc ncncnduadenntaen casas 9,453, 196 
Ee rr 4,928,619 
PI UII nin cones 5 dpennsccen cadie0 2,888,228 
AS TO MINISTERS, 
IIIS Et oUt os. vs cencdancsomn Ate ones 59,598 
Conmgpapntional polity ............scccccccccccccces 39,719 
Presbyterian polity...... cheoawed essa eee 19,065 
AS TO CHURCHES. 
Episcopal polity 61,507 
Congregational pelity ; 56,478 
Presbyterian polity. ; an . 36,722 


PS 
RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


WE privted last week an abstract of *‘ B,” the proposition 
made by the Congregational Conference of Georgia (white) 
to the (colored) Association of that state for union. We 
have since received tne full text which, in justice to both 
sides, we now give in full: 

Proposition of the United Conference of Georgia. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the joint Committees appointed 
by the Congregational Association of Georgia and the United 
Congregational Conference of Georgia that the several churches 
compesing each of said bodies are sovereign and equal Christiaa 
churches, 

Resolved, Second, That the Congregational Association of Geor- 
gia and the United Congregational Conference of Georgia are 
each local representative bodies and have like powers and are 
entitled to equal privileges. , 

Resowed, Third, That it is desirable that these co-ordinate and 
equal bodies, composed of co-ordinate and equal churches, 
should unite in the formation of a common representative, gen- 
eral body. to represent as far as practicable all the Congrega- 
tional churches in the State ot Georgia, and such other Congre- 
gational churches in adjoining states as may choose to be repre- 
sented therein. 

We, therefore, agree that we will recommend to the respective 
bodies which appointed us. the formation of such a body, to be 
callet the General Congregational Convention of Georgia, to be 
constituted as follows: 

1. Koth the Congregational Association of Georgia and the 
United Congregational Conference of Georgia, at their annual 
meetings, together with such other similar podies as may here- 
afier desire to co-operate with us in the premises (if any), elect 
one delegate for every five churches or major fraction thereof 
in the membership of such body; and the delegates thus elected 
shall compose the General Congregational Convention of Geor- 
gia, whose duties shall be those of mutual counsel on all mat- 
ters of general inierest to the churches so represented, vut ic 
shall never exercise ecclesiastical authority over them. 

2. Said Convention shall meet annually. the first meeting to 
be on the —— day of —-——-——,, 1889, and subsequent meetings 
to be at such time as said body shall determine. 

3. Said General Convention shall elect delegates to the Na- 
tional Council on the basis of the number of communicants 
connected with it, and shall supervise, through its proper offi- 
cers, the annual minutes of the churches connected with it, and 
may annually elect two members of each body represented in 
its membership as fraternal delegates to each other body so rep- 
resented therein; and said delegates shall report at the next 
session of said Convention the result of their fraternal visits to 
the annual gatherings, together with any suggestions or recom- 
mendations that they may deem proper which they may thiuk 
calculated to promote, improve or strengthen the union among 
all the Congregational churches in the state and vicinity. 


The propositions on both sides were declined. 





Biblical Hesearch. 


No better or more striking confirmation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s boast, as recorded in the Boek of Daniel, 


* At the end of twelve months he was walking in the royal 
palace of Babylon. The king spake and said, Is not this great 
Babylon, which I have built for the royal dwelling place, by 
the might of my power and for the glory of my majesty?” 


in respect of setting forth the characteristic spirit and 
habit of the man, could be invented than his own words, 
recoided upon his own cylinders, which have come down to 
us. From one of these, newly translated by Rev. C. J. 
Ball, in the April Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, the following passages may be taken for 
comparison: 

“ Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 


. . 


The foremost son of Nabopalassar, King of Babylon, am I. 
When Merodach, the great lord, had faithfully called me, and 
The country te order aright, the people to shepherd, 

To complete the towns, to renew the temples, 

Had mightily charged me; 

I to Merodach my lord was reverently obedient— 


Etemenanaki, the tower of Babylon, 

Anew I made. 

Emabh the house of Nin-mah within Kadimmerra, 

Egissapakalamasima the house of Nebo of Shachariru, 

Ekisnugai the house of Sin, 

Ebarsagella the house of Ninkarraka, 

Enhamhe the house of Rimmon within Kumari, 

Esakudkalama the house of Shamash, 

Ekikukus the house of Nineanna in the region of the wall, 

In Babylon anew I built, and 

Reared their heads. 

The great gods that dwell within them ‘ 

1 settled within them. 

As for Babylon, the town of the great lord Merodach, 

The city of his glories, 

Imgurbel and Nimittibel, 

Its great walls I finished. 

On the thresholds of its great gates 

Massy bulls of bronze, and huge serpents mighty, 

I built and set up. And 

What no former king had done, 

The walls of its moat in bitumen and burnt brick, 

With the twain of them which the father that begot (me) had 
thrown around the city,— 

I the huge walls, tie third of them, 

The first, the second, 

In bitumen and burnt brick built, and 

With the walls my father had constructed I joined them and 

The foundation of it in tbe bosom of the broad earth I laid, 
and 

The top thereof like the mountains I raised on high. 

A wall of burrt brick at the ford of the sunset 

The rampart of Babyion I threw areund. 


What no former king had done, 
At four thousand cupits’ distance, that the sides of the city 
From afar might not be approached, 

A hnge wall at the ford of the sunrising 

{ threw around Babyion. 

its moat I dug and the bottom of the water I reached ; 

Its bank with bitumen and burnt brick I made, and 

With the scarps my father had constructed I joined it, and 
A huge wall in bitumen and burnt brick 

On the neck of it like the mountains I built. 


The restorations of Esagilla and Ezida, 

The renovation of Babylon and Borzippa, 
Which above what was before I beautified and 
Made into capitals: 

The restoring the temples of the great gods: 
(What the kings my fathers had done I excelled ;) 
All my costly works, 

On tables of stone I wrote, and 

Laid them up for hereafter, 

All my works 

Which on tables of stone I wrote, 

May the wise contemplate, and 

The praise of the gods may he consider! 


e ‘ . . . ' ' 


Ninkarraka, Lady supreme! 

The work of my hands 

Joyfully behold thou, and 

Let favors for me be brought to pass by thy lip! 

A life of distant davs, pienty of children, 

Health of body and joy of heart, 

For a boon bestow thou! 

Before Shamash and Merodach bring favor on my works, 
Command good fortune for me!” 


...The Bubylonian and Oriental Record says that 
there is at last, it appears, a probability of some valuable 
light being thrown upon the decipherment of the Hittite 
hieroglyphs. Tbe sculptured remains found by Mr. O. 
Pachs’ ein at Sinjerli in Western Armenia are accompanied 
by bilingual inscriptions in cuneiform and Hittite hiero- 
glyphic characters. The smaller monuments bave been re- 
moved to Berlin, and casts of the larger ones have been 
taken; and the inscriptions are being studied by the Ger- 
mau Assyriologists. The script of the cuneiform texts 
approaches that of the Cappadocian tablets discovered by 
Professor Ramsay at Kaisariyeh, thus confirming the view 
expressed by Professor Sayce and Mr. Boscawen that in 
these’ inscriptions we have the remains of one branch at 
least of the Hittite language. There are, no doubt, other 
places in Asia Minor where such bilingual monuments exist; 
and it is to be hoped that diligent search will be made for 
them. 


.... Recent information from a competent person who has 
recently inspected the Chinese Nestorian tablet discussed 
by Professor Hall in this column last week, shows that the 
dragons, globe, etc., figured in ‘‘The Middle Kingdom,” 
and on the Bible House squeeze, are a late pottery addi- 
tion; the original stone extending no further than the out- 
lineabove the cross. 
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Missions. 


MISSIONARY ACTIVITY IN NOR- 
WAY. 


BY PROVOST J. BAHL, 
IN THE “ ALLGEMEINE MISSIONS ZEITSCHRIFT.” 





THE missionary movement in Norway be- 
gan contemporaneously with that in Den- 
mark. The two countries having been po- 
litically united till 1814, the (Dawish) Evan- 
gelical Missionary Society had many Nor- 
wegian members. The interest in missions 
was not, however, very great, and the jour- 
nal which Bishop Bugge, of Drontheim, 
began in 1821 was only continued for two 
years. A young man of the higher classes, 
whose attention had been drawn_to mis- 
sionary interests by reading Pastor Rénne’s 
writings, entered into closer correspondence 
with the author in 1824, and was through 
his influence accepted in the missionary 
school at Basle. When the Basle Mission- 
ary Society in 1826 was contemplating a 
mission in Guinea, he was commissioned to 
go home in the interest of the enterprise, 
and collected a considerable sum of money 
for it; but his poor health compelled him 
in 1827 to give up the thought of going out 
himself as a missionary. Holm, the Chair- 
man of the Norwegian branch of the Mora- 
vian Society, published a paper from 1827 
to 1849, which contributed much to the ad- 
vancement of interest in missions. The 
collections were mostly taken for the 
Brethren’s Missions, aud several Norwe- 
gians went into the service of thatsociety. 

\t the same time attention was directed 
toward the nominally Christian. but really 
half-heathen Laplanders. Stockfleth, who 
became a pastor in Finnmark in 1825, en- 
tered into this work with great zeal, and 
won friends for it; securing for it the sup- 
port of the Government, the Norwegian 
Bible Society, the Christian Literature So- 
ciety, the “Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge amoug the Lap- 
landers,’’ and of many private persovs. ‘The 
Stavanger Missionary Union, founded in 
1826, co-operated with several foreign socie- 
ties. In 1842, yielding toa general desire for 
a closer association of the friends of mis- 
sions and the local societies of the country, 
this union called a meeting at which sixty- 
five societies were represented, and the Noi 
wegian Missionary Society was founded. 
This society is organized on a kind of feder- 
ative principle, under which the local circles 
have considerable importance and autono- 
my, and is Lutheran in faith. A full union 
in effort was still not fully secured. The 
eastern and western parts of the land were 
divided under different types of faith (Or- 
thodox and Pietistic), and the people in the 
west became interested in the foundation of 
a mission school. A movement was set on 
foot .v send out the candidate Schreuder as 
a missionary, with the co-operation of the 
Danish Society. 

For the sake of uniting the missionary 
effort, the Norwegian Missionary Society 
decided, in 1843, to support the Schreuder 
enterprise, and to establish a missionary 
school as soon as the necessary conditions 
here afforded. The school was founded in 
the same year, but was suspended between 
1848 and 1858. The Schreuder Committee 
was dissolved in 1846, and its ward went 
wholly into the service of the Norwegian 
Society. After an unsuccessful start in 
Natal and another in China, Schreuder re- 
turned to Natal in 1848, and founded there 
a mission which has grown into a work of 
sixteen stations. In 1865 a new mission was 
founded in Madagascar, in which twenty- 
six statious have been established. In all 
the Norwegiau Missionary Society returned, 
at the end of 1887, 41 ordained missionaries, 
one of whom is a physician, 6 single women 
and one lay helper, 16 native pastors, 900 
native teachers and evangelists, 16,555 mem- 
bers, 37,500 children in schools, and 44,000 
attendants at church. Its receipts for the 
year 1886-87 were 387,711 marks, of which 
50,000 marks came from America. 

The division that has been mentioned as 
having occurred in the missionary effort of 
the country still exists, having been re- 
opened in 1873 by the withdrawal of 
Schreuder—who was made a bishop in 
1866—from the service of the society. He 
preferred to be the missionary of the Nor- 
wegian Church rather than of an unofficial 
organization, and was not satisfied with the 
democratic administration of the society. 
He claimed the station Entumi, which had 
been assigned to him, and his widow main- 
tained the claim after his death in 1882. 
The Government of Natal decided that En- 
tumi was the property of the Norwegian 
Missionary Society, but that the Schreuder 
Committee had a right to labor in it solong 
as they were able to supply the station with 





a Norwegian missionary. A new station 
was formed in 1875 at Untumjambili. Some 
four missionaries have been sent out, with 
two helpers in the temporalities. The di- 
rectory of this mission is a close committee. 
of which the Bishop and Provost of Chris- 
tiania are ex-officio members. If the Nor- 
wegian Church should formally assume the 
care of heathen missions, the committee 
would have to dissolve and surrender its 
functions. The mission included, in 1887, 
two missionaries, one single woman, 352 
baptized members and 130 communicants, 
and 124 childrenin the schools; and its re- 
ceipts for 1887—88 were 6,271 marks 

One of the founders of the Indian Home 
Mission Society to the Santhals was the 
Norwegian Skrefsund, who was sent to In- 
dia in 1863 by Gossner’s Missionary Society, 
but left its service in 1865. Other Norwe- 
gians have joined him; and through the 
efforts of returning missionaries a great 
interest in their work has been awakened 
in Norway, resulting in the formation of 
committees in several of the larger towns. 
These committees have no united organiza- 
tion, but recognize the one at Christiania as 
their chief. The receipts of this mission in 
1888 were 37,141 marks. 

A society for missionary work among the 
Norwegian Laplanders was formed in 1888. 
It has sent out two itinerant preachers to 
visit the people in their huts and tents, and 
has begun publishing parts of the Bibie 
and other books in their language. Nor- 
wegians contribute to the Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
“he English Baptist Missionary Society, the 
Woman’s Society for China of Stockholm, 
and the Moravian Missions. 

The whole number of Norwegian Mission- 
ary laborers includes 47 ordained and two 
unordained men, and vine women; and the 
total income in 1887 was 382,674 marks. 





Che Sunday-schoal. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 1ith. 


SAMUEL'S FAREWELL ADDRESS.—ISaM., 
xt, 1-15. 


NotTkEs.—The battle had been fought. 
Saul bad won a splendid victory. And now 
the bulk of the people assembled at Gilgal 
(the rolling place), according to Josephus, 
two miles from Jericho, where the ark 
seemed to be, and which was now tke im. 
portant center of the new kingdom. At the 
time of this sacrificial feast Saul was pub- 
licly acknowledged by all the petty chiefs 
and princes to be King, and Samuel laid 
down his temporal power, his judgesbip, 
tho still retaining his priesthood. — ‘I 
am old and gray hcaded.”—It is supposed 
that he was about seventy years old at this 
time, and perhaps by reason of his great re- 
sponsibilities more worn than many people 
of that age.——"* Whose or .. . whose ass,” 
—Among this agricultural people, as yet 
simple in their means of living, these ani- 
mals represented the most important me- 
dium of exchange.-—-—"*‘ A ransom.”’—A 
bribe. From the sixth verse on we havea 
review of the history of Israel showing how 
their prosperity was proportioned to their 
service of God. Samuel sees that the criti 
cal period of Jewish history hascome. He 
may distrust the spiritual power of Saul: 
but he keeps his peace and warns Israel to 
God.———"‘ Into the hand of Sisera..”— 
This first oppression by the hand of Sisera, 
general of the Canaanitic forces under Ja- 
bin, lasted twenty years and was wofully 
severe.———“ And into the hand of the 
Philistines.”—This was, according to Sam- 
uel, the second oppression, which was so se- 
vere that implements of all kinds were 
withheld from the Jews. They were com- 
pletely at the mercy of their foes. 
“Into the hand of the King of Moab.”’— 
This was under Eglon. It lasted eighteen 
years, from which they were delivered by 
Ehbud.——“* Jerubbaal.’’—Gideon who de- 
livered them from the Midianites. 
** Bedan.”’—Ap error for Barak, who deliv- 
ered Israel from the Canaanites.——— 
** Jephthah.”’—Who freed them from the 
Ammonites.———‘‘ Samuel.””"—Who freed 
them from the Philistines. Samuel’s vig- 
orous speech was followed by a sign from 
God. The student should read to the end 
of the chapter. 

Instruction.—Samuel faced the nation by 
reason of his virtue, justice and godliness, 
and they found no cause for him to lower 
his eyes or blush for shame. As a public 
ruler he stands a conspicuous model for all 
time. 

Samuel had lived a blameless and open 
life from his youth up. At a time when 
people would be apt to find a flaw in his 
public career, they looked in vain. During 
election time a candidate for the Presiden- 
cy has to have a pure record behind him in- 

















deed if he can hope to run the gauntlet 
of public scrutiny in triumph. Our rep- 
resentative men should be picked, not 
only because of eminence in executive 
ability or statesmanship, but because they 
bave at the base of their necessary qualifica- 
tions an integrity and high-manliness that 
is without fear and without reproach. 

If any nation can demonstrate the fact 
that the undivided worship of God is neces- 
rary to public weal, ours is that people. It 
is a matter of easy statistics to prove that 
in proportion as we depart from the strict 
observances of our Puritan fathers we are 
entangled in all the troubles that breed 
civil discontent, from intemperance in drink 
to anarchism and murder. If education, 
not only of brain-cells but also of moral im- 
pulses, could be made compulsory to every 
one that violates the law, if the same educa- 
tioncould be forced on vicious paupers who 
are cast upon our shores, and theirchildren, 
if the reverence of the Lord and the art of 
imitating Christ could be taught with over- 
whelming enthusiasm, our country would 
be always safe. Christianity, in spite of its 
social claim in certain sections, needs to 
gain more popularity among the most de- 
generate class. This is one of the problems 
of the day. 

After all, a man like Samuel was worth 
more to the cause of purity and truth than 
a great part of the Levitical law. A 
teacher fails—any one fails in his profes- 
sions, if he cannot face the world and chal- 
lenge it to prove that he has required of 
others what he has not enforced on him- 
self. 

The fear of the Lord is also the fear of 
violating the moral lawthat God represents 
to us. 

One cannot obey without hearing the voice 
of command. Search the Bible; consult 
God in prayer; also, do not hesitate to con- 
sult godly men. Be thus earnest and the 
overwhelming sense of what your duty is 
will not be long coming. 





Ministerial Register. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDREWS, CHARLEs E., accepts call to 

Broadway ch., Somerville, Mass. 

AYER, Epwin L., Wayland, called to Me- 
costa and Milbrook, Mich. 

BARTLETT, WILLIAM A., formerly of Ch, 
of Redeemer, Cnicago, called to new 
ch., Ridgeland, [1]. 

BAILEY, JOHN G., inst. at Rogers, Ark. 

BELKNAP, L., ord. June 5th, Addison, 
Neb. 

CHAPIN, CHARLES H., formerly of <Ac- 
worth, called to Lyme, N. H. 

CLIFTON, THEODORE, inst. Hanover St. ch., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

GREELEY, CLARENCE D., ord. July 11th, 
Mr. Carmel, Conn. 

HERRICK, HENRY M., of Winona, called 
to Morris, Minn. 

KELSEY, WILLIAM S&S., of Windham, 
Conn., called as asst. pastor Union Cu., 
Worcester, Mass. 

LANCASTER, ELLswortH G., Andover 
Seminary, accepts call to Ashby, Mass. 

McGINLEY, W. A., Portsmouth, N. H., ac- 
cepts call to Emporia, Kan. 

McINTOSH, CHARLES H., accepts cali to 
First cn., Guiiford, Conn. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES G., Yale Divinity 
Scnool, accepts cali to Chester, N. H. 

SWEET, WILLIAM L, of Pres. ch., Fair 
Haven, N. Y., accepts call to Farming- 
ton, N. H. 

WARD, HIRAM Q., formerly of Pecatonica, 
Ill., accepts call to Royalton, Vt. 

WALKER, JOHN T., ord. July 8th at Way- 
land, Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


CHAPIN, M. E., accepts call to Howell, 
South Dakota. 

EATON, SAMUEL, J. M., died at Franklin, 
Penn., lately. 

JESTER, T. DARLINGTON, accepts call to 
Lansdowne, Peon. 

KELLY, N. B., Rural Voller, accepts calls 
to Elder’s Ridge and est Lebanon, 
Penn. 

MECHLIN, IL.., Elderton, accepts call to 
New Athens, Pena. 

RANKIN, E. E., D.D., Newark, N. J., died 
July 22d, aged 76. 

TRAVER, ALLEN, dicd at Rochester, N. Y., 
July 17th. 

WATKINS, SAMUEL W., died at Cross 
Keys, Va., July 12th, aged 71. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CAMP, CHARLES C., accepts call to Christ 
ch., Joliet, Lil. 

GARDINER, PrRor. FREDERIC, died July 
17th, Middleton, Conn. 

GEAR, J. H., Hulse, Taunton, England, 
accepts cali to Milton, Del. 

LINDSAY, Joun” S., D.D., Bridgeport, 


Conn., accepts call to St. Paul’s, 
Boston, Mass. 

MALLORY, C. L., Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
signs. 


me S. M., ord. deacon in Dansville, 
SARGENT, 6. C., accepts call to Vincennes, 
nd, 











Literature. 


LThe prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.} 


DR. REIN’S INDUSTRIES AND CoM. 
MERCE OF JAPAN.* 


IT is now more than five years since we 
reviewed (April 34, 1884) the first volume 
of Professor Rein’s encyclopedic work 
on Japan. That opening volume formed 
a work distinct in itself on the history, 
political, social and geographical features 
of the country. The author held from 
Prussia a commission to explore Japan 
and with every advantage of such an 
office to support him, spent most of the 
years 1874 and 1875 in the country where 
he received every assistance from Japan- 
ese scholars, German residents, and most 
of allfrom Dr. Ernest Satow. His first 
volume was published at Leipzig, in 1881, 
tho not translated and published here 
until some three years later. 

In that volume Dr. Rein showed him- 
self the master mind who laid the whole 
field under subjection, and drew what 
answered his purpose from other workers 
as well as from his own original re- 
searches, possibly sometimes, as in the 
case of Dr. Griffis’s ‘‘ Mikado’s Empire,” 
with rather less acknowledgment of his 
obligation than we should like to see inan 
author who can so abundantly afford to 
be generous. The work itself, however, 
deserved the highest praise; and we said 
of it: ‘‘ Rein’s Japan” and Williams's 
‘Middle Kingdom’ may stand on the 
same shelf, each an unmatched authori- 
ty upon the country of which it treats,” 

The department of the general subject 
treated in this opening volume had the 
highest interest to our Christian public, 
all the more so as Professor Rein came 
forward with his testimony as to the great 
good work of the American missionaries, 
at a moment when some particularly se 
vere strictures had been published against 
them and when the opinion was held 
that Japan might avail herself of the 
superficial and material advantages of 
European civilization without having laid 
a previous basis in a deep work of moral 
reconstruction among her people. Subse- 
quent events in Japan,the happy extension 
of the religious work of the missions and 
the influence of great writers, among 
whom Professor Rein himself holds a first 
place, have changed all this and left the 
field clear for a second volume entirely 
occupied with the industrial and material 
aspects of Japanese civilization. 

This is the scope of the second volume, 
which is now before us. It was fully 
planned, and promised under the very title 
itnow has when the first volume was 
published. Theauthor found it necessary, 
however, to put five more years of work 
onit; and it has now, after abc ut the same 
interval of delay, been translated into 
English, and is offered to American stu- 
dents by the publishers of the first volume, 
and in a dress of which we may say, as We 
did of the previous number, that it is fully 
equal, if not superior, to the original Ger- 
man work. 

The mass of minute and scientific in- 
formation collected in the pages of this 
magnificent royal octavo is surprising and 
fully accounts for the delay of its publi- 
cation. The mest we can hope to do in 
what we say of this book is to give some 
descriptive account of its contents, their 
arrangement and character. 

It is divided into five general parts, of 
which the longest and fullest treats of 
“ Agriculture and Forestry; Agricultural 
Industries.” ‘ Mining” is the second gen- 
eral topic, which, however, requires only 
a few pages. Much more space is re- 
quired for the exhibition of the ** Art and 
Related Industries of Japan.” ‘‘ Trade 
and Commerce” and “ Statistical Tables” 
occupy the remainder of the volume. 

On all of these topics information 16 
furnished in the most condensed and scl- 
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*THE INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN. TOGETHER wITH 
AN ACCOUNT OF ITS AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY. 
ARTS AND COMMERCE. From Travels and Ke- 
searches undertaken at the cost of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment. By J.J. REtN, Professor of Geography in 
the University of Bonn. A. C. Armstrong & Son 
8vo, pp. xii, 570. $10.00 
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entific form, with no attempt at fine writ- 
ing, but with no lapse into a dry or juice- 
less treatment. In this volume, as in the 
previous one, Professor Rein writes with- 
out humog.0r rhetorical brilliancy, but 
full of knowledge; judicial, critical and 
comparative in his treatment of every 
point. He shows what the system of land 
tenure and division is; how it is held and 
taxed; what the climate and soil are; 
methods of fertilization and culture. He 
gives full accounts of the food plants and 
their culture; of the plants of commerce, 
particularly of the growing and curing of 
tea. His reports on this head include the 
Chinese methods and setile a good many 
questions, which, tho they have been 
treated accurately and fully before by 
Dr. Williams, are very imperfectly and 
erroneously understood even by the in- 
telligent public. With the works of these 
two authors at hand no one who cares to 
know need be at a lossas to the best tea to 
drink, nor as to the difference between 
Congo, Souchong, Bohea and Oolong, or 
as to what gave the caravan teas of Rus- 
sia their great value. Professor Rein 
says that the whole secret as to these 
caravan teas was that, being prepared 
for transportation by Jand over cold, dry 
countries, they did not require the final, 
thorough firing, and, consequently, pre- 
served more of the original aroma of the 
leaf. At bottom they were only good 
varieties of black leaf, for the most part 
Souchong. The same remark holds of 
the marvelous teas travelers report find- 
ing in the country and in Central Asia. 
For the differences between the Japanese 
and Chinese leaf and the method of 
preparation, we must refer our readers to 
the volume. 

Japanese forestry and gardening are 
subjects as to which much curiosity has 
been felt in this country, a curiosity 
which this volume goes as far, we should 
say, as any could to satisfy. 

Turning from all this and much more 
which, considering the author’s scientific 
judicial style, is surprisingly interesting 
even to general readers, we pass on to 
give such notice as we have time for of 
Professor Rein’s very thorough and intel- 
ligent chapters on Japanese art. This is 
a subject as to which we both know more 
and less than on any other in the whole 
range of Japanese lifeand industry. The 
Philadelphia Exposition of 1876 and the 
Paris Exposition two years later were reve- 
lations as to Japan which dazzled Europe 
and America. Their almost immediate 
effect was a great trade in certain produc- 
tions of that country, another flood of 
imitations, and a third flood of more or 
less one-sided but admiring literature re- 
lating to the subject. That all this praise 
was not wholly undeserved nor the admi- 
ration fictitious has been o bvious from 
the first. But inthe presence of such a 
mixed product, so much of which no 
flattery could raise to a higher merit than 
thatof the ingenious or marvelous gro- 
tesque, our public have accepted the Jap- 
anese claim to a high art development 
with a marked reservation which means 
that they are waiting for a more thor- 
ough and competent exposition of the 

subject. 

This service Professor Rein renders in 
the present volume. He remarks, as to 
himeelf, frankly, and, as we believe, just- 
ly, that he was moved to discuss the 
peculiarities of Japanese art industry in 
thecomprehensive and original way he 
has “by the consciousness that he had 

€f occasion and opportunity to make 

a thorough study of the art and handi- 
craft of the Japanese than has been the 
case with most of its reviewers hitherto.” 

_ Looking at the subject from the histor- 
teal point of view, Professor Rein begins 
with the remark which all thorough ob- 
‘ervers have made before him, that Jap- 
anese art was a derivative from China, 
and began as imitation. This is con- 
firmed by existing examples from the 
Period previous to the contact with China 
and Korea, They are on a very low 
Plane, and, like the decorations of other 
itive tribes, limited to simple dots 
Parana or imitations of animals instead 
f plants. The absence of large construc- 
si work from Japanese art has also 

4 Qoted by others, especially in the 








department of architecture, and the ab- 
sense of independent creative power. 
In the hook before us these opinions are 
repeated, but with the important remark 
that, as far as independenc is concerned, 
imitation proved, in theexperience of cen- 
turies, a school in which the Japanese at 
length outstripped their masters. Pro- 
fessor Rein’s estimate of the art-ability of 
the Japanese is, in some respects, very 
high. He says. 


“The eye and hand of the Japanese are, 
on the average, more practiced than those 
of the European. Even the ordinary man 
can generally make a fairly clear sketch of 
an article or a route. Why is it? Is this 
keener artistic sense, this greater executive 
ability of the people, inborn or acquired? 
I think the latter, and believe that the key 
to the problem is chiefly in the difficulty 
with which the Chinese and Japanese let- 
ters and characters are learned. It takes 
years of practice and great diligence for the 
eye to distinguish them quickly, and for 
the hand to imitate them easily with the 
India-ink brush. But in this way the eye 
acquires great facility in recognizing and 
grasping form and proportion, and the 
hand dexterity to reproduce them both 
with truth.” 


This may explain something, but it will 
hardly account for the superior taste and 
feeling our author ascribes to the Japanese 
as compared with the Chinese. 

At length there came a time when the 
Japanese were imitators no longer. In 
the scenery and natural objects of their 
country they at last discovered an ideal 
of their own, and, as we read in this 
volume, 


“To delight in Nature, sitting quietly at 

her feet to watch her in life and work, and 
to rené¢er back the fleeting and pleasing 
picture with warmth and truth as it was 
felt and seen, this is gradually becoming 
the foundation principle of Japanese indus- 
trial art.” 
Art remains, however, still in industrial 
fetters. Europe found the way to a 
high art entirely free from the limitations 
of art industry. In Japan, asin China, the 
ideals of free art have not been developed, 
and the feeling and skill of the workman 
exhibit themselves in fine lacquer and 
enamel, in ceramics, chasing, inlaid 
work, carvings and forgings and marvel- 
ous wefts and embroideries. It is essen- 
tially decorative, and does not rise beyond 
these limits. 

When the treaty ports were opened, 
and European trade took a great start in 
those ports, the artisan, forgetting the 
old forms and the old carefulness, entered 
the lists to make money by cheap 
work. But in this dangerous tendency 
there has now comeaturn. The reaction 
has carried the art industries to a higher 
point than ever. 

As to the grotesque in Japanese art, we 
do not find our author as satisfactory as 
we had hoped. If the grotesque features 
of their art were limited to Japan we 
might rest in the reply apparently made 
in this work that it is a structural pe- 
culiarity of the race. But it is the same 
with China, and in a degree with India. 
Similar features have been observed 
among the Aztec remains and in those of 
the Peruvians. What was it that freed 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece and Europe from 
this bondage, but left it to flourish in 
China and Japan? It is difficult to believe 
that conventional ideas have not had much 
if not everything to do with the survival 
of thesestrangeforms. In Egypt thecon- 
ventionalized form on which the artist 
was working in all its stiffness, has been 
found side by side with free-hand draw- 
ings absolutely true to Nature, thus 
proving what the artist could do when 
working outside of conventional tram- 
mels, So the co-existence in Japanese art 
of the grotesque with the sweetest free and 
natural forms has seemed to suggest the 
inquiry whether the grotesque may not be 
some conventional survival. A race 
which could originate independently, as 
Professor Rein thinks they did, the Vitru- 
vian curve and work up into varied forms 
an ornament which had no place among 
Aryans east of the Caucasus until we 
reach China, should have some more 
rational explanation inits history for the 
grotesque in its art than is found in this 
volume. 





We cannot close our notice without 
remarking on the superb execution of the 
illustrative plates in this volume. They 
are fine enough to deserve a tribute of 
praise, 
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The Lord is Right. Meditutions on the 
Twenty-Fifth Psalm in the Psalter of 
King David, by P. Waldenstrém, Ph.D, 
Professor of Theology and of Biblical He- 
brew and Greek in the College of Gefle, 
Sweden. Translated by an American min- 
ister of the Gospel, revised, annotated and 
introduced by J.G. Princell. (John Mar- 
tensen, Chicago. $1.00.) The author of 
this remarkable expcsition of evangelical 
religion in its practical and personal rela- 
tions is now in this country, where he has 
already made an impression as a preacher 
which corresponds to that expected of the 
great leader of the Lutheran Free Mission 
Church movement in Sweden. Dr. Wal- 
denstrém handles the Scriptures very much 
as Luther did in his Commentary on the 
Galatians, without refinementsand with- 
out theological or speculative discussion; 
but in a broad, practical style based on 
acquaintance with the human heart under 
the operation on it of evangelical truth, 
rather than with scholastic theology. The 
Commentary is bold, luminous and quick- 
ening. It is old-fashioned only in the 
strong and vivid presentation of those per- 
manent elements of the Gospel which are 
always new, always old, and never out- 
grown. The translation bas been done 
with much care, and preserves as much as 
possible both of the characteristic Swedish 
flavor and of the sometimes variant version 
of Luther’s Bible. We have from tbe 
same author and publisher two minor but 
vigorous treatises — The Reconciliation. 
Who was to be Reconciled, God or Man? 
and The Blood of Jesus: What is its Sig- 
nificance? Both of these treatises discuss 
the biblical view of the atonement, which 
in the author’s words ‘‘consists just in the 
reconciliation of man to God.”’ He asserts 
(p. 11) that contrary to the ordinary repre- 
sentations of an angry God “the Scriptures 
teach that no change took place in God’s 
disposition toward man in consequence of 
his sin; that therefore it was not God who 
needed to be reconciled to man, but that it 
was man who needed to be reconciled to 
God,and that,consequently,reconciliation is 
a work which proceeds from God and is 
directed toward man; and aims not to ap- 
pease God, but to cleanse man from sin and 
to restore him to a right relation with 
God.” There is considerable difference 
between these two objects as stated, *‘ the 
restoration of man to right relations with 
God” and the “cleansing from sin.” The 
Lutheran theology presents them in the 
opposite order. It does not begin with the 
cleansing from sin and the fundamental 
fact in the restoration of the sinner’s rela- 
tions with God, but with the restoration of 
his relations in the justification by faith as 
the first and efficient step toward cleansing 
from sip. The second treatise by Dr. Wal- 
denstrém on The Blood of Jesus is an ex- 
pansion of the same theory of salvation. 
He attacks with great force tbe socalled 
**blood theology,’ showing that ‘‘ blood” 
must have in the test passages a 
typical and representative sense. He points 
to the fact the Scripture itself notifies in 
that ‘‘the blood”? means ‘the life,” «nd 
that by a reasonable parity we are driven 
to interpret the ‘‘ blood of Jesus” as mean 
ing that “it is by partaking of the life of 
Jesus that the sinner is made alive, so 
that he can arise from sin and serve God in 
everlasting righteousness, innocence and 
happiness.”’ 








LITERARY NOTES. 


Pror. MAX MULLER’s new book on 
** Natural Religion,”’ being the Gifford lec- 
tures which he delivered at Glasgow last 
year, will be issued here ina few days by 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


....The lamented Professor Johnston, of 
Princeton, left in the hands of his publish- 
ers, ready for the press, a second *‘ History 
of the United States,” written on a some- 
what similar plan to his already well-known 
text-book, but suited to a shorter course, 
and perhaps to less mature minds. 


....Mrs. G. R. Alden, known to the read- 
ing public as “ Pausy,’’ has written a story 
of the development of religious feeling in a 
young society girl, under the title ‘* Chris- 
sy’s Endeavor.”’ Advance orders will near- 
ly exhaust the first edition of five thousand 
copies. It promises to be one of the most 
successful books of the year. 


...."*Myers’ General History.” by P. V. 
N. Myers, President of Belmont College, 
will be ready in August. It is based upon 





the author’s * Ancient History” and ‘‘ Me- 
diwval and Modern History,’’ and com 
presses the fourteen hundred or more pages 
of the two text-books into a single volume 
of about seven hundred pages. The book 
contains about thirty colored maps, besides 
nearly two hundred sketch-maps, wood-cuts 
and photogravures. 


...-D. C. Heath & Co. have in preparation 
and to be issued August Ist, “Topics in 
Geography,” by W. F. Nichols, not a text- 
book but a systematic enumeration of the 
items or classes of items to be taught in 
each of the grades, with something of the 
methods of presentation, all built upon the 
general plan of language-work done in our 
schools. The “ Tupics’’ have been prepared 
for seven grades, beginning with the lowest. 
The facts and features are carefully se- 
lected, non essentials rejected, and all used 
as material for language-study and practice. 


....D. C, Heath & Co. will publish August 
lst ‘* Modern Facts and Ancient Fancies in 
Geography: A Handbook for Teachers,’’ by 
Jacques W. Redway, a practical teacher, 
and also very favorably known as a profes- 
sional geographer and as a world wide trav- 
eler. This book will treat the subject in 
the light of modern science and suggest 
some new methods of teaching this much- 
abused subject. The most striking part of 
the book will be devoted to the discussion 
and ventilation of some of the old time- 
worn traditions and be a mine of inter- 
esting information of a character that can- 
not be found elsewhere. 


...-The Fortnightly Review for July 
(Leonard Scott Publishing Co.), opens with 
a paper on Massinger by Mr. Swinburne, 
who complains that this subject has been 
neglected. A reply is made to the appeal 
against Women’s Suffrage which appeared 
in the Nineteenth Century for June. 
‘Ibsen and English Criticism,” by William 
Archer, opens with the remark that “if we 
measure fame by mileage of newspaper 
comment, Henrik Ibsen has for the past 
month been the most famous man in the 
English literary world.’”” Edmund Gosse 
contributes an appreciative notice of Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, the translator of Omar 
Khayyam, while Professor Dowden, fur- 
nishes his address on Goethe and the French 
Revolution delivered as President of the 
English Goethe Society at Westminster. 
W.S. Lilly contributes an essay on the 
“Ethics of Punishment.’”’ J. D. Bourcbier 
describes some travels in the Balkans with 
Prince Ferdinand, during a tour through 
East Bulgaria. The other papers are “Swiss 
Neutrality,’’ suggested by Bismarck’s dis- 
pute with the republic. J. Theodore Bent’s 
‘*How the Shah Travels in Persia,” and Sir 
Henry Pottinger’s description of a remote 


Swedish island, Nordavusker. The number 
concludes with an account of ‘** Fatber Da- 
mien and Leprosy in India,” by Edward 
Clifford, and a note on “ Leprosy and its 
Causes”’ by Dr. Abraham. 
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MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAY 


CENTURY. 


(AUGUST NUMBER.) 


BO PICTURES, 8 FULL 


page illustrations, including a new 
portrait of Tennyson; thirty-two ex- 
quisite pictures of life and scenery on 
the Thames, by Pennell; engravings 
from nature, by Kingsley, French, 
Closson and Davis; three full-page en- 
gravings from Fra Angelico, by Cole; 
Indian pictures, by Remington; two 
complete stories by Cable and Edward 
Bellamy; the begioning of a novelette 


by ** Uncle Remus”; * Lincoln and the 


Churches”; ‘*At the Kara Mines of 
Siberia”; **The Poison of Rattle- 
snakes,” by Dr. Weir Mitchell, ete,, 
etc., etc. 

THe Century Co., New York. 











D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Days Out of Doors. 


By CHARLES C. ABBOTT, author of “A 
Naturalist’s Rambles about Home,’ 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


* Days Out of Doors,’ ’ like the author’s prec eding 
work, “A Naturalist’s Kambles about Hor e,” con- 
ists of a naturalist’s observations in the fielas and 
he woods, and possesses a similar interest to all 


overs of Nature. 


Il. 
The Garden’s Story; 


OR, PLEASURES AND TRIALS OF 

AN AMATEUR GARDENER. By 

GEORGE H. ELLWANGER. With Head 

and Tail Pieces by Rhead. 12mo, cloth 
extra. Price, $1.25. 

A literary ramble amid the flowers of the garden, 

with pra: tical hints upon the cultivation of plants 


and gossipy comments upon the characteristics of 
favorite flowers 
Iu 


The History of a Slave. 


By H. H. JoHNsTON, author of ‘‘The 
Kilimanjaro Expedition,” etc. With 
47 full-page [llustrations, engraved fac- 
simile from the author’s Drawings. 
Large 12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 
cents. 

“* Tne History of a Slave’ is a work of fiction based 
upon ever)-day occurrences in the Dark Continent, 
and well calculated to bring home to the reader the 
social condition of heathen and Mohammedan 


Africa, and the horrors of a domestic slave trade.”— 
The Atheneum. 


1, 3, AND 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORK. 
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H ARPES MAGAZINE. .One Year 

HARPER'S WEFKLY. oes 

Hz 1RPER’S BAZAR. . 53 

HARPER'S YUUNG PEOPLE.“ 2 
[?” HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail 


an receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 22 Brondwar. N.Y. 
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Cc LEV, Bt AND SCH®OL OF MUSIC, 
uclid Ayense. Cleveland, O. 
Voice, paleo. "Keen" Violin, Harp, Guitar. Depart- 
meut of Fine Arts. trench, Germanand Italian. Upens 
Sept.9th.Cataiogue free. ALFRED ARTHUR,Ditrector. 














MISSIONARY TRIUMPH 3° i: Trane's spien- 


did new collection of om ai id selected hymns and 
tunes devoted especially to Mission work. The only 
wk of its kindever prepared, Songs for every depart- 


— of Missiouary work. Price, 35cts. postpaid. 


STANDARD SELEGTIONS {.r°% in sions 

tion of the choicest 

Voices. music arranged for 

Bt Ce os TE hs selections bave been made from 

the works of Brahms, Abt, Muller, Spohr, Smart, 

Silcher, Moir. ete., etc. Convenient Pocket Size. 
Price, Xcts. postpaid. 


HARVEST ANNUAL No. 3. 2°. Ji.ction or Sons 


and Responses especially prepared for use in the Har- 
vest Services of the. Suuday-School. 5cts. postpaid. 


50 ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. Ww, Fe Service 


Preludes, Offertories, Postiudes, Marches, Minuets, 
Gavottes, etc., arranged ina wasterly manner for 
Pipe or Reed Organs Hande: muely printed and 
bound. Price, $1.4) postpaid 
PUBLISHED BY 

1HE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati. O. 

Ana 19 East 16th St., New York City. 

For Sale by all Book and Music Dealers 


Send for catalogue of Everett Piano, FREE. 





OW READY. 


New 
LAM BSN OF FIFTY 
1 Bei ing her auto- 
biogre apby and his ae A oe 

Ig Endorsed by m 

ALS mep and wome “¥, 
ae das. Beautifully illus. 
6.000 sold batere 


issued; 100.000 S ima ‘BIG MONEY F 
BoLicr spec at AGENTS 
H.4. SMITH St.. &co WANT ED 


EWSPAPER PBVES7 BING. 
ie 2 en 
GP. ROWELL. £00. 10 Spruce Street, N. Y 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street, New York, 


ABBOT ACADEMY The.  stauy-frst year 
oe SO ain Pe PHILENA A MCKEEN, 
Princ ipal, Andover, Mass. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


HOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
Fer SOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N. 
Will re-open September 25t h, at 66 Bayard Street. 


=8 B Rpt ee lormen? MISS NOTT’S) 
N owe SND D sCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 3s Wall . ie Haven. Conn. Thorovgh 
preperation for College. Circulars on application. 
BLAIRSVILLE SEMINARY. 
For catalogues address Rev. T. R. EWING, 
D.D., Principal, Biairsville, Pa. 


r THE BROOK L YN HEIGHTS SExL 
NAR Y, 138-140 Montague &t., Brockiyn N. 

= year. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Re 

ns Sept Bth. College preparation. Circularsonap- 

M ication. “1 most heartily commend this school un- 

der the new management.’ ‘CHARLES E. West,LL.D. 


BROOKLY iN . HEIGHTS. 

Miss Katherine [.. Maltby’'s Home and School 
offers a deliehtf: | residence te Young Ladies who 
wish to enjoy the highest Art, Musical. or Academic 
advantages of New York and Brooklyn.  ? 
for circular, 160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
































BRYANT SCHOOL fits Peri Sats 

weeks. E. HINDS, A.M., Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y. 

BUNKER HILL, ILLINOIS, ACADEMY. 
36 MILES N. E. OF ST. LOUIS. 

A FIRST CLASS BOYS’ HOME SCHOOL, 

Location and equipments unsurpassed; prepares for 

avy College or for Eusiness; backward i aided; 


seventh year opens Se he oe Add 
REV.S. 1. STIV A.B., A. M., Principal. 


MRS. CADY'S | eoueen FOR | GIRLS, 


#9 Howe Street. NEW HAVEN, CONN. An early ap- 
plication is necessary. Number limited. 




















CAx¢¢g4 LAKE MILITARY AVADEMY, Aurora, 
/ N.Y. ter illustrated circular address 
CoL. C. J. WRIGHT,B.S., A.M., Principal. 


Clark & Perrin’s Home Course of 
Business Training. Ail commercial 
branches taught by mail. Write to 
Clark’s College, Erie, Pa. 
Cus Seic PAL von INSTITUTE. POUGH- 
N. ¥. Young Ladies can pursue the 
branches a the Graduating Course. or the * FA ym 
tory for Vassar.” Home comforts and special care 
MISS SARAH V. H. BUTLER. 


CIAVERACK (*%. Y.) COLLEGE 

AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfully ard 
beautifuliy located in the Hudson River Valley. Af- 
fords supertor advantages for thorough and system- 
atic education to young men _ and women. Careful 
attention given by astrong faculty of eens 
profess rs and teachers to intellectual, social, moral 
sna physical culture. A Conservatory of Music 

nd Artof high grade. Sth year suste Sept. 9th. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Rev. A. H. FLACK, 
A.M., President. 


yN ISS CREIGHTON & Miss FARRAR’S 
School for Girls, Dwight Place, Englewood.N. J. 
Pupils admitted to Smith & Wellesleyon our certificate 

















DREW LADIES SEMINARY, Carmel. N.Y 
24th yearopens Sept. 11. Healthful,bomelike.thor- 
ouch. Illustrated circular. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1:02. For both sexes. Charmingly located 
on Narragansett Bay. Steam heat. Electric licht. 
Well endowed. Prepare< for college or business. 
Eleven courses of instruction. including normal, with 
training school. $200 a year. Opens, Sept. id. For 
illustrated catalogue addresa Bev. . D. BLAKES- 
LEE, A.M., East Greenwicb. KR. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE womtn 


Course of study equal to that of the best Colleges. Scientific 
and Special courses, with classical preparatory de- 
partment. Bestadvantages in Musicand Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and furnished with elevator. Astronomical Observatory 
—Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. Ad- 
dress PRES'T A. W.COWLES, LL.D. Elinira, N. 











Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 
A Boarding Seminary of highest grade. * xclu- 
sively for Ladies, Superb modern buildings, 





Class-100ms, music and art-rooms, parlors. gymna- 
es an 


with. ciplomes at e aduation: alee Preparatory Class- 
ard, furnished room and all stud- 

ies, except } wei Art. Mcopograpay and Tvpe-writing. 
ING. Yort Edward, N.Y. 


FRYEBURG ACADEMY 
Fryeburg, Me. Sth year. Fits for Bowdoin, Dart- 
mouth, Yale. Smith and Teh sley. Thorouchnessour 
aim. $150 a year. OHN E. DINSMORE, A.M. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE*aaazaReuARE® 


Ls, The Thirty- 
Li hy. AL Thetis et 25 1 Se. Pie Srauer apply to 
Kev. GEORGE GANNETT, A DD. 

69 Chester Square, ‘Nedee. Mass 

MNEVHE MISSES GILMAD’s HOME AND 

DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 

MISSEs, at 44 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. Wil! 
re-open October 2d. Circulars on application. 

















GLE. NWOOD RUNTORE | 


hour from New York, MATAWAN, N 
CHAS, A,JAGGAR,A.M,PhD, Pris. 


GRANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
47-249 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 
eases and Day School for Young Laaies. Supe- 
rior advantages in Art, Music, preparation for col- 
lege or a full literary course. 2ist year begins Sept. 
i¥tb. For circular address 
M. A. MINEAH, A.M., Principal. 


Hishiese. Millcary ne tenes . Worcester,M 
begins Se. assicai, Selentific 
business, Primary Departments Strict supervision 
and home comforts. Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., H. M. 
Hox AND SCHOOL for ten younger boys.—Safe, 
thorough, firm discipline; healthful sea air. Cir- 
culara, Francis H. Brewer, A. M., Prin., Fairtield, %t. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY “intr 


advantages unsurpassed; attractive to matt 
raduates; Laboratory work in Sciences; French om 
jerman Conversation; Music and Art. 29tn year. eee: 
strated catalogue. Address, A.G. Benedict, Clinton.N.Y¥ 


ILLINOIS COLLECE anp 
WHIPPLE ACADEMY, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS, 


Increased ¢éndowments. Improved facilities. 


For College. address Pres. EDWARDA. TANNER. 
For Academy. address Principal J. R. HARKER. 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 
Offers unusual advantages to parents seeking the 
best instruction for their boys. A home school with 
refined surroundings. Address 
A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.D., Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


IVY HALL Bcvin ine: 


u8th § «6©Brauches__thor- 
oughly sa usic, Languages, Art. 2th year 
begins Sept. 1th. ‘REV, HENRY ReE*ves, Ph.1D., Prin. 


IsDEEC SI RTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare oppertaniaion afforded. Address Gewese 
State Normal and Training School, Osw ego, } N. 


KNOX COLLEGE {stu 


Fifty-third year opens Sept Sth, with greatly in- 
creased facilities. For catalogue and all information 
address NEWTON BATEMAN, President 


LAKEVIEW HALL y iio seras'smith,Principal 
_Litchfield, Conn, Mrs.R.M. Lathrop, "Ase’t Prin. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY retest. 
ant and healthful. Course of study liberal and 


thorough. Thirty-first your Domes Sept. 11, 1889, 
MISS MARY EVANS. Parncirat 
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OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LaDiEs 


Samaras & 1885 from Chertnut 4 rs a 1 
he spacious County sont wry hia. to 
wit t i begin tt its ne ag ednesda yee ember 
or circ ilars, apply to RINCIP Ogon: 
School » Mopepomery ' County, Penn Aus. tz 


rindbpedd Emerita, 
Miss FRANCES . BENN =r. MI 
Miss SYLVIA J. EAP Ma 88H. A. DILave 


ARIS.—AMERICAN FRENCH SC AND 
OUNG LADIES HOM PENSIONS 


r, who wish to pursue Art, Music 

the Languages. Those Patnting in Gailories aa 

ing lectures or the Conservatory, or these in delicate 

health will receive > Seems ne aud 
. kefereaces, ~ aaa ori 

237 East (ith Street, New York Cit; nterview, 


ILLINOIS, Peoria 


PETTENCILL SEMINARY. A Boara 
d Day School for oui, with Kindergar. 
ten for — children, Number of resident pupils 
limited ten. Young children also received 
Healthful location. shereng teaching and faithtui 
care. Keferences: Rev. C. C. Harrah, Peoria; Fe: 
Washington Gladden, Columbus, Ohio; Rev. T. 
Munger, New Haves. Conn. 
ELIZABETH W. DENISON, vendil 
408 Perry Street, "Poesia. lil. 


pees K EEPSIE, N 
ARRING’S Minira ARY INSTITUTE 
For College. U.S. Military and Naval Academies or 
Business. llustrated circular. Number of pupils 
limived. Address as above. 
ENSRELAY fe POLYTEU HNIC I INSTT. 
TUTE, Tro ¥. The oldest School of 
neering inthe United hates. Next term begins Se 
The Register for 189 contains list of graauates for 6 
years, with their positions; also course of stud 
uirements for admissiun, expenses, etc. Candidates 
1 ee * a distance ance DAVID examine? at their h: mes, 
iD M. GREENE, Director, 


RIY ERVIEW AcAavEMy: 
VYeur “TVrepares therenqaty, = Non the 


— Academies, an 
SBEEXA MEN, Principals” 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE 


NYACK.-ON.THE-H!'DSON. 
GRADUATING COURSE FoR YOUNG LADIES, 
UNIVERSITY PREPARTORY and BUSINESS For 
Roys and Young Men. Successful Schooi at lar 
Rates. Art, Music and Moeern Languages, . En- 
gineering Send for New Catalogue. Next Yea 
Sept.17. W. H. Bannister, A M.. Principal. 























LAWRENCEVILLE ScHooL 


Joun C. Green Founpation 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue and information, address 
REv. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu D., 

LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


IVI‘SGSTON PARK SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Rochester, N.Y. Private Park. 
Ae aman et and Academic. Music, Art Ancientand 
ern Languages. 5ist year begins Sept. 26th, 1889. 
illustrated circular, Mrs. C. M. CURTIS, Prin. 


LYNDON HALL, Poaghkee ie, N 


A Girls’ Boarding and Day Sc st year bens 
September 18th. __ SAMUEL WELIS BUCK, A.M. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Best atventen. moderste expenses Addre: 
PRESIDENT EATON, Marletta, 0. 




















NV KA DVIL LETHEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Educates for the Christian Unitarian Ministry 

Room rent and tuition free. An entrance tee of $.0 

for gas, heat ané care of room. all — pagegg moder- 

ate. oe begins Sept With. Addre 

Rv. A. A. LIVERMORE, D.D.. Prest.. * Wilton,N. H H. 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore's 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 


1020 Prospect Street. Cleveland, Onto. 
Re-opens Oct. Ist, with new building 
College preparation on certificate. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cin- 


CINNATI. FRENCH ANDENGL(SHHOM 
School for Y oan. Lad 
H. THANE MILLER, President. 


OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYs. 
Near Philada. Healthful, helptul, bomelike. 
HENRY M. WALRAD (YALB#), Principal. 


MYSTIC VALLEY INSTI(TUTE, Mystic Bridge 
Conn 224 Year. Both Sexes. Charte-ed 180. Num- 
ber limited. ‘Address, J.K. BUCKLYN, A. M. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


The MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fourth year will begin Sept. 26th. 


EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. CORN- 
Wall-on- Hudson. C.J. WRIGHT. B.S., A.M., 
Supt.; B. F. HYATT, rr, Goma’ ‘tof Cadets. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.. 17 Massacnusetts Avenue 
(Higkland Terrace). 1212 and 1214 Mth St., N. W. 


Norwood Institute. 

Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Educational advantages of the 
highest grade. A besutiful location. The privileges 
of home A complete department of modern lan- 
guages, Address 

Mr. and Mrs, WM. D, CABELL. Principals, 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Pretessers and Instructors 
}: 596 30 prudent lat i reer. 
OF THEOLOGY .—Cias- 


peg ene Fas Tab Cour ‘OF PHILOSOPHY 
Po THE AM ‘§,--Classica!, Philosopbicai and 


1D. DEPARTMENT OF PREPA RATORY 
pune TRU ers 1On. Classical, Philosophical and 
D Schools 
Iv. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
v T DEPARTMENT. 

Full Courses with increased Klectives, Enlarged 
Library, Cabiuet and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Buildings. 

Tuition and Incidentais, $10 ver term of 3 munths. 
Table Board and Room Rent 824 to $48 per term 
Terms begin Aprii 2d ard & Segtombee 7th. 1889; Jan. 
7th and April sth. 189. For full particuiars. send for 
“ Announcement” to 


G. W. SHURTLEFF. Secretary. Oberlin. Ohio 


AREA» OHIO -—THOROUEH, ECONOMNI. 
r vAL, Thirteen “departments 
rusted thirty-one ee Varn em- 
en y and find 
— suited to pier, state of ve meee A, cation es ex- 
pt holiday week. Extensive and well selected 


reds well fur- 
uished room & 
or 82! oy 001 
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HIO STATE UNIVERSITY SOLUMBUS, ckio. 


Arts, P = ay, Se lence, Agriculture 


il, Mochunte ng and Electrical 


Veterinary Medicine, Pharmacy, and Clv- 
ngineering. Full information sent on application. 





HIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, 


Offers special oo eee to youn, eerie seeking THE nar cducstion at the least pone oat 


Se” WRITE TO PRESIDENT SU 


K FOR FURTHER INFORMATIO 





QA! RATOGA INSTITUT. Saratoga, N.Y. For 
pares tor leading colleges and bu. 
Established 1 1856. Address FRANKLIN B. Y ATES, A.B. 


R 
SEVEN GABLES, Wertenttis Ron Paine Senna 
for Young Ladies. in South Jerse “ Prepares for 


anyeoliege. Climate mild and dry. mnasium, []- 
lustrated circular. 


SING Sie. on the Hudso’ 
lu bia E, B. s<HERKA RDS School for Young 


THE OSHINING INSTITUTE, 
Reopens december 18th ees 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Szitgcte 


Wth year begins Sept. 18. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any ag Teaching, or Business. French 
Music. Military Drill. H.K. TRASK, *orincipel 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
Steele’s School tor Young Ladies, 


Fall term begins Wednesda Kio! Koptember 25h. 1389, 
___ Address E W. STEELE. 


TEM PLEGROVELA otpy S¥MINARY, 
Saratog? Springs, N. VY. Superior facilities for the 
higher Sciences, Philosophy. nguages, Music. Pain- 
ine. zesthetic and social culture. Thirty-fifth yearbe- 

ins Sept. 18. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D.,Pre. 


Illinois, Urbana; Post-office, Champaigs, 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. sccicator 


Engineering, Civil, Mechanical and Mining; a 
tecture; Chemistry; Natural peers pace 
Ancient and Modern. Women admit eden 
class. Address, SELI\ H. PEAROD LL.Da 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 
(NWN. Y.) 


DAVID J. HIL a? LL.D... President. 


TWO COURSES OF STUDY: 
THE pecan 
__THE SCIENTIFIC. 


Fall Term iis Thursday. Sept. 12, 1889, 
For Gatalegues, Address the Librarian. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 


WASHINCTON, PA. 
The eigh fy olathe year begins Sept For 
D’MOFEAT. information apply to PRESIDENT J. 


WELLS COLLEGE, xveona. x. vy. 


FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Location bealy 
tiful and hea'thful. Buildings qosent. Yr refi 
Christian home. or begins Se 
for catalogue. E. S. FRISBEE, OD. \ resident. 


EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. 23d Yeur. [s provided for giving a 
supertor education in Collegiate, Eclectic ont Tes 
aratorvy Departments: also in Music and Art. 
Ings. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2,045 Watnut St.. Phila, 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, (ricoces 


e st Classical and Academical Schools in New . 
od, The payment of $41 in advance will cover 

pn tuition ard, rams. ne and heat 

nasal term, regina! ng Aug. 28. Send for catalogue 

to G, M. STEELE, Principal. Wilbraham, Mass. 


PuNUSYSV ams. Chambersburg. 
Wilson College for Young Women. 
D 


Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous Cum- 
berland Velley. Border climate, - avolding ble bleak p = 
$250 per year for board, room. etc. 

Studies. Handsome Park. Large ‘hail Tatage, “Steatn 
Heat, Gymnasium, bservatory, Laboratory. a. 
Annex No. 2 nearly completed. Heady by Aug. 15st 


WOODSTOCK ACADEMY. Woodstock, 
Conn. Enrlish and Classical School for Boys = 
oe } james 1 ber of ae Receives into Pr' 

J ndence so 
re ame. HALL B. A., Yale, 1872, Srincipal. 


with the rivileces 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL ¥"i... niversity, 
open to every Christian denominat‘on. PRO. 

AND INSTRUCTORS: Timothy Dwight. Noah "Porter 
George E. May, Samuel Harris. George P._Fis er. 
Lewis O. Brastow, G B. Stevens. Wm, RK. Ha “y 
Frank C. Porter, Mark Ba tley. Beatas © rapt . 19. EO. 
f Date or fulier informatioa. appl rof. GEO. 

Dean of the Faculty, New Aven, Conn. 


Onto, Steabenril 
bf 4 LADIES? SEMINA ai 
aa $ Sept. Mtn! The best of maantnges LE aS ic, 
and French. Send for catalogue 4 
firs. REID, Principals; Mrs. Sao e-Print 
























































specialty.Location unsu for 
Tidress 4 DR WILLE MSON, New London, Conp- Con. 


___ AGENTS WANTED. __ 
GE teas sata ranma hese: 


ater Snfete Hein alder stile 


Agents enn ar 














WASHER Po 


ER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Financial. 
THE FISK CIRCULAR. 


Messrs. HARVEY Fisk & Sons, the well- 
known bapkers in this city, have issued a 
circular entitled ‘‘ A Grave Question,” in 
which they seek to show that the Govern- 
ment ought freely to buy its four per cent. 
ponds, even if the premium should rise as 
high as thirty-six per cent. on their par 
value, and in this way get rid of the 
unnecessary surplus in t‘'e Treasury. 
Secretary Windom, however, is under- 
stood to be of the opinion that, in the cir- 
cumstances as now existing, it is not 
expedient for the Government to buy 
these bonds at a higher figure than about 
twenty-eight per cent. premium on their 

r value. “The circular of Messrs. Fisk & 
Sons substantially controverts this opin- 





ion. 

The first point in the circular is that a 
free purchase of these bonds, even at a 
very considerable advance in the prem- 
jum,is necessary in order to put the 
money market in a suitable condition to 
meet the increased demands upon it for 
money that will soon become actual and 
urgent in moving the crops cf the country 
to the great centers of trade. This is sug- 
gested by way of caution in respect to, 
and as a preparation for, the wants of the 
near future, and, in itself considered, is 
certainly a good point. Wise financiers 
always look ahead, and try to see all that 
they can of what is to be, and then adjust 
their plans and calculations accordingly. 

The second point in this circular, which 
purports to deal with existing facts, is 
that the Treasury. onthe ict of July, held 
“a clear surplus,” after making all deduc- 
tions from the cash on hand, to the 
amount of $96 838,850.29, and that with 
this surplus the bond purchasing policy 
should be vigorously pursued. altho the 
premium on the bonds should as the con- 
sequence thereof be increased even as 
high as 36 per cent. Right here is the 
difficulty with the figures of this circular, 
aud with the conclusion to which it 
comes. 

We have before us the July statement 
of the Treasury Department, and, accord- 
ing to this statement, the ‘-net cash 
balance ” on hand is not $96,838,850.29. as 
set forth in the circular. but only $71,- 
484,042.39. or $25,354,807.90 less thin the 
amount stated in the circular. Of the 
amount held in the Treasurv making the 
“net cash balance,’ $25.354.807 90 con- 
sisted in fractional silver coin. $6 083.537.- 
70 in trade dollar bullion and $47 ,432,377.- 
26 in deposits made in the National banks, 

The first two items are not available for 
the purchase of bonds; and the third item 
cons isting in deposits in National banks, 
tho liable to be called for by the Govern- 
ment, is, neverthe less, at present, for all 
practical purposes, already in the money 
market, and is undoubtedly one reason 
why the large exportation of gold for the 
last few months has produced so little 
effect upon the supply of money. The 
banks have been using the Government 
deposits with them for loaning purposes: 
and this has served to keep the mone 
market easy. The funds have been avail- 
able for the accommodation of borrowers 
and are so at the present time. 

The matter of fact is, as appears from 
a careful compilation of the fivures, that 
the amount of net surplus, actually held 
in the Treasury, after all the necessary 
deductions, that is directly available for 
the purchase of bonds, is only about $14,- 
000, 0. If we understand the figures, 
such is the fact: and this fact puts a very 
different light upon the whole question. 

he actual cash on hand in the reasury 
for the last three months bas been in- 
creased by only about $600,000; and dur- 
ing this period the money collected from 
the people has, with the exception of this 
comparat.vely small amount, been re- 
tured to the circulaticn, and become 

— for general use among the 

Looking then at the facts precisely as 
We suppose them to be, we confess that 
We are able tosee no sufficient reason why 

Tetary Windom should change the con- 

Servative and cautious policy which he 
a hitherto pursued in respect to the pur- 
ann of bonds, and especially why he 
pate “boom” the bond market at the 
7 Pense of the Government, and stimulate 
pcalation and stock prices. without any 
trade ee to the general interests of 
M ®. He has ample power to buy bonds 
je any time with any unappropriated 

tplus; but, in the «xercise of this power, 
bt must look at facts and be guided bya 
rs, discretion. This, as the matter ap- 

Sea us, is just what he is doing. 
manien an exigency arise creating the 

ner ng for an increased purchase of 
= 8, In order to relieve the money mar- 

= avert disaster from legitimate 
onl cate then the question will be pre- 
ish on to him in a torm that does not ex- 

a Present; and, as we cannot doubt, 

acy act accordingly. We have the 
dens F gepect for the sagacity and wis- 
dissent Mecers. Fisk & Sons; and yet we 
which fom their view as to the course 
Icie | Secretary Windom should pursue. 
wntih ways wise to let well enough alone 
better © are reasonably sure of doing 





NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORE 
CITY. 


ATTENTION is Called to the reports of the 
National Banks which we publish in this 
week’s paper, which, like those published 
last week, are a very important part of the 
great financial institutions of the metrop- 
olis and of the country, and whose good 
condition and wise management are so 
necessary to the business interests cf the 
nation. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 





Capital stock 
| REA eer re es ee 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 


Is oi cenknetdctadesenceaks $10,479.340 
Capital stock.............-.+6 - -. 1,000,000 
a eee ee ee 200.000 
Undivided profits..............-. 79,301 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
NN in.cctsintseetehtenins $33,393,633 
CEE GU dcwensesasends cassie 500.000 
SPR 5 vatanmence 40sec enesee en 5.000,000 
Undivided profits.. ............ 1,157,472 


LEATHER MANUFACURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


ee SP ey er $6.017;082 
Ce IG 5h.05.55 oid crccee «6d 600.000 
CET ECT COCLT TTC 400,000 


Undivided profits................. 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BA? K: 


nt te cc nsesen degen , 903,686 
eS rrr rere 750.000 
BIR cose cdapsedededodecaseses 600,000 
Undivided profits...............- 86,523 


NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 
a ca conenkapanarsnaee 2,411,491 
300. 


CN GE on 5.6.00 cs cntineccteces 0OU 
Re ae eae Pee: 60 000 
Undividea profits.:............... 89,324 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 


NEES AOC AEE LE $10.823.768 
CINE CONTI i566 ic edse ceenevtee's 1,000,000 
SING. in baa Nuccteyacaeerewees> 200,000 


ee Taare 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 


Re Sere $7,914, 
Capita! steelr......ccccesscoes inte 500,01 
Pa thcccaukessannverseeeadon 500,000 


Undivided protits..............++. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Boru financial and business conditions 
have undergone little change during the 


past week, The money market has ruled 
somewhat firmer owing to low bank re- 
serves ard prospective demands for crop 
and mercantile requirements. Some- 
thing of a shock was experienced by the 
assignment of Lewis Bros. & Ce., one of 
the oldest and most respected wholesale 
dry goods firms in the country; but as 
their failure was due to aseries of unfore- 
seen misfortunes directly connected with 
the house itself, and not in any sense to 
weakness in the dry goods trade, its effect 
was less severe than might have been the 
case. Nevertheless, it draws attention to 
the conditions of business generally, and 
helps to show that while under prospects 
of good crops and a large demand for all 
kinds of merchandise the outiook is en- 
couraging, still the great business inter- 
ests of the country are passing through a 
a series of changes and modifications 
which necessarily produce more or less 
derangement. Following an era of ex- 
cessive competition and small profits, 
the tendency appears to be irresistibly 
in the direction of combination and con- 
centration in one form or another. The 
railroads of the country assert they can 
only preserve themselves from bankruptcy 
under present conditions of consolidation ; 
and many of the great manufacturing 
industries of the country maintain the 
same ground, huving already established 
themselves under Trusts or some similar 
sort of combination. Tne consequences 
of these changes are complex, and time 
is requisite for business to adjust itself to 
them. Anevent of considerable signifi- 
cance in this connection was the.failure 
to place the securities of the North Amer- 
ican Salt Co., which was recently 
launched upon the markets with a capital 
of $11,000,000 stock and $4,000,000. bonds. 
It was confidently expectd that the se-l 
curities would be lurgely over-subscribed 
for both here and in London, That its 
managers did not succeed was probably 
due to public opposition and distrust of 
these monopolistic schemes, as well as to 
the recent revelations concerning the 
lead, sugar and other Trusts, particularly 
their excessive capitalization and the 
poorly-concealed effurts to unload upon 
the public. This event deals a blow at 
all the industrial stocks; which, consider- 
ing the manipulation and speculation to 
which they were being subjected, is not 
to be regretted. 

In Wali Street the situation is scill 
somewhat mixed, a favorable business 
outlook and an abundance of monty 
when good investments offer, tend to 
materially support values. In many cases 
stocks are centered in strong hands, and 
the various re-organizations in progress 
serve to strengthen holders’ confidence. 
On the other hand, the seriousness of the 
Western and Northwestern Railroad sit- 
uation does not abate, and managers of 
these properties continue to utter the 





most doleful predictions. Too much law 
and too many roads are the difficulties 
against which they have to contend; and 
they are difficulties not easily overcome, 
except by harmony, patience and time, 
considerations not much thought about 
just now! If a hostile spirit re-asserts 
itself, hard times are in prospect for the 
newer and weaker systems; but if peace 
can be preserved the worst may be 
avoided. Unfortunately, the Inter-State 
Railway As:ociation, on which so much 
faith was placed, has thus far proved a 
failure; and, while its principal support- 
ers appear confident of again putting it 
into effective force, even without Alton; 
still that confidence is not shared by rail- 
road men generally. It may be, how- 
ever, that each manager is making the 
worst of hie case for effect; altho 
the more conservative managers, and 
even Chairman Walker, of the Inter- 
State Association, and formerly of the 
Inter-State Commission, admit the pres- 
ence of very serious contingencies. Stocks 
fluctuated sornewhat under these reports, 
but transactions were mainly confined to 
traders, and the market showed no pro- 
nounced tendency in either direction. 

The following isa comyzarison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Ad oy 27. duly 20. Differe»ces. 
See $416,761, 3°0 $419,356.400 Dec.. $2,505,100 
Specie..... ..... 72,208,200 = 74,057.20 Dec. 2,118.000 
Legaltenders.. 44,179:00 45,552,700 Inc. 622,100 
Deposits........ 437,781,700 442,420500 Dec. 5,818,600 
Circuiation.... 3,940,6. 3,927,400 Inc. 13,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
Specie........... $77,299,200 $74.357,200 Dec. $2,118,000 
Legal tenders.. 44,175,000 48,552,700 Inc. 612,400 
Total reserve. .$116,414,500 $117,900.900 Dec. $1,495,490 


Reserve requ’d 
against depes- 





TB e oc ccncccccces 109,325,425 110,655,075 Dec. 1,329,400 
Exc’ss of res've 
above legal re- x Agnes 
quirements.... 7,089,075 7,24,.825 Dec... 165,70 
Excess of reserve uly 2s, 188b.............00.+ 27,116,175 


UNITED STATES BONDS, 
Government bonds were dull and firm. 


Curren y 66, 1809.............- } . 130 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 





























Mid, Asked. Bia. Askea. 
merica..........181 _— {Wanhbattap...... 180190 
merican Ex... 154 1564¢|Mecnunics’..... 20 — 

asbury Park....— 2 |Mercantile ..wi — 
Bowery Nut...... 20 — |Merchants’..... ~m 
Butch’s & Drov’s.180 - |Merchants’Ex..10 — 
Broadway. .-290 305 |Market& rulton.l85 — 
Chase 2 — |Mech’s&Trad’s.20 - 
Commerce --198 197 |Metropolitan... | 1% 
Corp Exchange..280 — |Metropolis...... — 
emical....... 4000 4500 'Nassau...... -- 
Central Nat’)....448 143 |New York....... 40 (0 
Continenta!......128 142 |Ninth Nat’l...... 10 — 
CHRY....cccceee 425 — |North America..li0ss 124 
Chatbaw —_—- 1 = 
Citizens’.......... 7 _ oe 
East River 16 - * 
tleventh Ward..150 - - 
First Nat'!...... 200u ~ 
x 167 145 
ao -- = 
_ 160 
- 140 
: 10 
_ 130 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s. — Ww? 
IFVING.. ..00-.--+ 175 Llp 
’ eather Man’f...230 MBE o0cce soscce - 
Lincoln Nat’!....220 — |Unit’dStatesNat.216 — 
Maaison Souare.i00 165 | WestSide Bank. 7 — 
Western Nat’)... 8 9% 





FINANCIAL ITEM, 


The private bank in Omaba, Neb., 
which has been under the management 
of McCague Bros., is to be turned into a 
bank under the national banking system. 
The name of the new bank will be the 
‘‘ American National Bank,” and it will 
have a capital of $200,000. The Treasury 
Department has approved of the name as 
selected for the new bank, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen will be its officers: John 
L. McCague, President, and Thomas 
McCague, Cashier. The ousiness of the 
McCague Investment Company, which is 
connected with the bank, will be under 
the direction of William L. McCague and 
Alexander G. Charlton. 

Tbe American Fire Insurance Company 
of New York has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of tive per cent., which is now 
payable. 

The new building of the Fulton and 
Market National Bank, which bas recent- 
ly been completed, is now one of the 
handsomest bank buildings in the city. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The New York National Exchange 
Bank has declared a dividend of tbree per 
cent., payable August Ist. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANF ERS. 
28 NASSAU STREST, NEW 1 ORK. 








We buy and sell Bills o 
Exchange on, and make ca 
ble transfers to, all principa 
uropean cvenssies, Austra- 


Letters 
of 


= 
Credit. 
We also buy and sell all 
nratcclans Investinent gee Investment 
curities for customers. We 
receive accounts of Banks, Securities. 
Bankers, Copper attane. 
Firms and [ndividuals, on favorableterms, and mak 
coliection of drafts drawn abroad on all points in th 


nited States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inth 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. £9 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 16 MASSAU STREET, KEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS ‘RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


ARNSWORTH 


AND REALTY CO, 


G7 181" MORTGAGE jolts BY 


in Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 
Perfeet tithe, absolute security, prompt payment, 
character our invariable requirements. Col- 


ned po ee 0 East'at Wet. —_ 
MINNEAPOLIS, (4 MINNESOTA. 


ARVISZ(UNKLIN 


issu a 
elling Credits, available in 
all parts of the world. 















KANSAS CITY. MO. 
Patb-UP CAPITAL AND SURBRPLCS $1,140,000,00. 
Offers Fen- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate Moregeses drawing 6 Per Cent. 
at. SAMUEL M. JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secretary. 
Kastern O@ice,. 229 Brendwas. New Verk. 


AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty deposit with State Auditor $200,000, placed 
forever beyond control of theCompany. Incorporated 
and operat under State oath rie and supervision. 
LOAN. TRUSTAND ANNUITY BUSINESS 
Acts as executor, administrator, guardian, trustee, 
astignee or receiver. Correspondence solici‘ed. We 
loan money upon first-class real estate mortgages. 
Chaton Markell, President: G. A. Elder, Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. E. Shannon. 2nd Vice-President and Trust 
@fficer; James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 


STOCKS IN GOOD INVESTMENTS 


ARE 


THE VERY BEST INVESTMENTS. 


Ist. Because they are not speculative stocks. 

2a. Because they are not injured by combinations 
and pools. 

3d. Because they pay large, regular and unvaryiug 
dividends. 

4th. Because they are legitimate, not watered, and 
sell at reasonable prices. 

We have a number of shares in the best and most 
modern Inventions, which we can confidently rec- 
ommend as safe Investments. 

Sena for letter giving information. 


PERKINS & MOTT, 


__115 Broadway, New York. — 
8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investments for non-resi- 
— Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 
rity. 

References: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich,; 
Colorado Natioral Bank, Denver, Colo. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


















CAPITAL, $1,040,000. 


7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
Ofo GOLD DEGENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
sno tnt pein Neen, 
a , 


ues. 
v! Certi tes f 
vous oon i or sums of $56 and upwards con 


Our Securities are largely held by Trustees. Guardi- 


ans, Col , Savi k 
igh eee. Pb yi 8 and Investors throughout 


For refe: testimonials aad 
wee a.ad full information ap- 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


"1 State Bt., ALBany, N.Y. 40 Wali 8t., Crry. 
088. 4th St.. PHrLaDELPriia Seek: et Ee 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. itis no longer necessary for Bastern capital- 
ists to take 5 per cent. securities for safety. 

Business solicited for BY protit. 





Kertieacess THe lNouruxban People’s Savin 
e ‘ > 4 e’s Sav 
and Deposit Bank. Denver. > 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST UO. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital. $500,000. Sarplus, $130,000, 


First Mortgace Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued b: sered by 





) Th 
and Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 





A Wanted $10,000 for legitimate enterprise, fullest 
. tayestigarion. References. Address 
MILLING CO., Room 3¥, 22 Broadway, N. Y. 














resp e rey i. Write for particulars. 
A. L, CLARK®. Pres. E. C. WeBs8TER Tress. 
D.M.Mc .P.W est «R.Cashter, 


Pres.o. 
H. DEWING & SON, 18 Wall St., Agents 
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SAN MIGUEL. 


FE GOLD INVESTM 

$5.75 PER SHARE FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY. 
WILL S008 BE 
Shares now earning dividends; stock _non-assess- 
able; no personai liability to shareholder 
Shans THAN A SAVINGS BANK 

ANTEED FARM MORTGAGE. 

OCTOBER 1 DIVIDEND 30 CENTS PEK SHARE. 


THE SAN MIGU EL GOLD P! PLAOERS 00, 
onde 
JAMES GILFILLAN, Treasurer. 
(Ex-Treasurer of the United States. 
Competent experts a the gold values in 


property of the Company, 25, aoe, 


five-sixths of which will be received by stockhold- 
ers 

No costly mills or smelters required; pure gold 
washed from the sand worth over $17 an ounce at 
the Mint. 

Remit to 


JAMES GILFILLAN, Treasurer, 


41 and 43 WALL ST., New York. 
Branch Office, 15 Cooper Union. 
= Open frum 9 9 A. ) A.M. _tol 10; wv P. M._ 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE tare ocsveriseucap- 


er than land the same distance trom the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestwent. Manv who have never seen the property 
have madein from three to five years, 

ae s and fu:l information furn'shed upon 00% 

H ication to 


HE CHAMBERLIN JNVESTMENT co., 
MeN KK, ces.. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recox- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
men's owe to the public. 

Refers 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York C ‘ity. 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York City 
Geo G. Will iams. ksq., of the Chemical National 

t 





y 
F. D. Gray, Esq. of the National Safe Deposit Com- 


i 
F. A. Smith, E+q.. No. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 
Also the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
the East 
Correspondence Solicited. 


AOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No. 1 Broadway, New Yoru. 





Capital 8 90. 000 
Surplus....... 0,000 
LOGA . £ MURR AY President. 

RED'’K P. OLCOTT’, Vice-Presider 


EVAN G. HERMAN, re ashier. 





_ Transacts a General ‘Banking Business. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


ER IN SECURITIES, 


New DEAL nd Huildiug,\ ansas ¢ ity. Mo, 





Money loaned at6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in realestate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors.” 











THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center, 


\ steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advauce of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y. 


W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford. Connecticut. _ Eastern Manager, 


SECURITIES 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, ase 
found in our 


Mortgage and Debenture Bonds 


based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 


EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and the TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 





JAMES D. HUSTED, Kansas City, 
President. KANSAS. 
RAR E 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experien management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


ven. CLA 


If an acre of land ts inan old and thickly 
settled country it may be worth $50, or 
3100; possibly more. But if it is in the 
West, in a new country, say in Kansas, it 
may only be worth $10, and this for rich, 
fertile soil, Such land has a future. 

Now would you be willing to loan 2, or 3, 
or 4dollars onan acre of such land? 

The 8S. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE CO., 
of Wichita, Kansas, are doing this and will 
be glad to tell you of their methods and 
business, and many things about the West. 
Send them your address. 


8s AND 10% INVESTMENT 


ds. Security absolute. National Bank referen- 
KE & CARUTHERS, ~ a VESTMENT 
.NKERS, 721 litn Street, Denver Co 


‘KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTS. 


This* Phenomena! City " never had_ brighter pros- 
pects than now. Eigbt thousand buildings ana 50,000 
people will be added this year. Investments made 
or non-re-idents. 

First Mortgage 8 per cent. Bonds For Sale. 
Correspondence solicite 


MILTON F, SIMMONS, Kansas City, Mo, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
2li4 and 216 Broadway. 


Entrance threugh the Bank, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
I a dia sncaeecccetincstdes+cocnense 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 6y'Conmission. 
PROPERTY RENTED 731974 


remittances made promptly. 


1@ d ts looked after and 
TAXLS on assessmen 00 an 


LOANS s2ueseys =< 




















WE CALL THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF 
SAVINGS DEPOSITORS & INVESTORS 
to our 5 per cent. Coupon Certificates of Deposit, 
issued from our Savings Bank, for $100 to $°00, 1 to 5 
years, interest payabl: every three months. It is 
safer to secure the promise-to-pay of a responsible 
firm, On the ground, ready and able totake care of 
its obligations, and interests, than to risk your money 
on ate unfamiliarto you. Write for particul»rs; 
. GRIFFITH & CO., Bankers, Kansas City, Mo. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. GEO.M., NOBLE B, Vice-Pres, 


Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 

Every loan made is carefully inspected by an ex- 
perienced Examiner sent from the office of the Com- 
pany who }s paid a salary anc notacommission. His 
report, with ali the papers connected w'th tne loan, 
are carefully reviewed by an officer of the Company 
before loan is approved. Fifteen years’ experience: 
over $13,000.000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Col- 
leges. Savings Banks, Insurance Cos., Trustees and 
individuals. Boston office, 46 (ongress street. Geo. 
M. Stearns,Mavager. Philadeiphia office, 713 Walnut 
Street, Wm. B. Wood, Manager. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Sarplus, $250,900. 


Collections promptly made on all points of the 
Northwest, and remitted 4 on aad of payment. 
H. G. HARRISON, PREstD 
HENRY M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
F. A. CHANa AIN, CASHIER 
RRY HARKISON, ASST.-CASHIER. 


Cc Correspondence Seolic ited, 


GEO. Ss. ENGLE & CO., 


Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota. 

We desire an gresmqement with some capitalist 
whereby he will furni he purchase money and we 
the opportunity, to purchase one hundred and sixty- 
acre farms, and divide the profits ona five-year in- 
vestment. We will have the deed made to the rarty 
furnishing the pane and they give back contract to 
divide with us equaily the net profits on sales. lwo 
to three ye#rs’ crop pays for the land at $10 per acre. 
We will guarantee ten per cent. on the investment. 
Land that we can and have obtained title to at from 
$10 to $15 per acre will soon bring from $25 to 8 


6% and 7 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N. Y¥. 
AL. TOWNSEND & €O, 
Farms, none Fruit oa Dairy Lands, 
pre 
REAL ESTATE L SN GENTS. 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents. 
__ 1024 14th Street, Denver, Colorado. _ 




















40 per cent. of copeniees value loaned. 
Personal examination of properties. 
Write = tor particulars. We refer to 


Safety 
In Denver 
6% & '7% Mortgages 


On choice inside property. A large line of these se- 
curities in stock at our New York office. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


McIntosh & Myyatt, Bankers, 


Colorado, and 9% Broadway, 
New York. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, Agent. 


DU LUTH REAL ESTATE. 


uluth is now where Kansas Cit 1, St. Font, 
wen LTH and Omaha were eight years ago 
and investments msde in Daluth now will jeld-a: as 
ES profits as investments made in those places ip 
879-£0. Now is the time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to fellow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


y] YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for » ying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of t 
AMERICAN mvesTeEnY. co. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. E. Simmons, V. et. E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres t 


1460 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure crops make sete loans. 2 
Joans are on irrigated farms, and are SAF 
guarantee 7 per cent., = J ea of Principal when 
due. send sy ur Pros 
THE COLORA Do FARM-LOAN co., 
36 Equitable Building, |? water Block, 
Boston. Base. Denver. Colo, 
. E. oRCU ra Ww. A. MITCHELL, Treas, 
.G. PATTERSON, Western Manager. 


8 Bank Stocks 87 
AND INVESTMENT CO. STOCKS 


For sale and recommended by 


eee AR & KELLOGG, 
8 Congress Street Boston Mass. 


Send for list 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The value of land in 2 cities in the West 
like st. Paul is s*eadily enhancing and the prospects 
were never better than at present. if you desire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 


E. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


BANKERS, Denver, Colo. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
A Selected List of Investments on best State and 


City Property. 
Send on a postal-card for full particulars. 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co., 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, ®100,000, 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid promotl , Semi- penamalty, at The Na- 

tional Pare Bank, New York City. For circulars, giv- 

ing references and description of loans, address, 
W.H, LENDRUM, 

% Broadway, Room 35, Manager New York Office. 


Denver, 























Hag ev ITHRIE, oe. y /_ SEBIORLES, a r. 
L. H. POUNDS, Vice-P 


THE INVESTMENT. BANKING CO., 


opeka, Kansas. 

We make first mortgage loans on approved real 
estate security. These loans afford the best of se- 
curity and a profitable rate of interest. Every pre- 
caution taken to make our securities equal to any in 
the ihe market. Send fore our book. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST TO INVESTORS. 
Sale as Government Bonds. Interest payable Som: i. 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 18 year 
experience, and never lost adollar for any customer. 
sest of references given. Write for * Our Loan 
book.” free. 


LEBOLD, FISHER & CO., 


Bankers and Lean Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


O° AND 3 PROFITS, 


We bay property in name ot Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at least 
eight percent. profit in consideration ot our 
receiving one-half of the additional profit 
made. Thisis better and safer than Bonds 
or Mortgages. Write for references and 
particulars. 








1) Qmaha aud Nebraska Loans, 
A Sums $200 and upward 
0 





this pape 
The | McCague Tn Investment Co., 
. NEB. 
GUARANTEEING 


confined to one-third present value of p 


ERTY, Presiden 
A PAULHAMUS, Secretory. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Railway Center of the Twin Dakotas. 
EASTERN OFFICE: Phiiadelphia, Penn., li 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by improved Real Estate in the etebest agricultural part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and 
y. Successful experience. Conservative management. Con- 
trolled by ey “BAG Send to either ice for pene .. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 
: CAPITAL $250.000. 





Chestnut Street. 


RR LAWSON, Vice-President. 
. M. LAWSON, General Agent. 





O/ GUARANTEED. 
% Orinstmortoaces 


vrpor IMPRO 


i" KANSAS 





280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 per cent, 
mer oe 


OE 
" WAVE It INVES grt? JOHND. KNOX&CO 
FARMS &CITY PROPERTY 4000, 000 ond Loan agente, TOPEE A, KANSAS 





AMPLE SECURITY==9 © 
TNVESE e “Waite to % 


And Tee oie Investor's Guide experiance of ond Tead 


H.C. SPEER, Banker, Topeka, Kan, 


I offer this day chgice Municipal Bonds pur- 

chased eee careful business i inspection & ap- 

proved yh my attorneys: 
3.0u age Comms Y's. due 1919, 

%. ATT an ty 6's, due 1919. 
0 Boab  Hutchinsor =. due 1908, 

$6.0 Graham um County as due 1919. 


ci} 

3) 0. © Haskell Gountye’s. i 1918. 

7.060 Stevens Couaty 6’s. due 1918. 
Subscriptions received for $500 mat wultiples there- 
of. Correspondence invited. Principal and semi-an- 
nua} interest payable at the First National Bank, New 


ork. 
‘naluntetpal Bonds offer the Highest Safety of Invest- 
































“‘Ifit’s well to invest with acompany that for 17 years 
has done business on cash basis and with conserva- 
tive rates and earnings, ask for the 6 Per Cent, 
securities of the 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 


90 and 91 EQUITARLE, BOSTON, MASS, 


DENVER 


poalty investments not surpassed by those of any cit; 
in the United States. None safer or surer of inc: 

value. Titles perfect. . +3 ———— to details 
of eve investment. No pse investors. 
CLARKE & CARUTHERS, Investment Bankers, 721 
1% qth St., Denver, Colo, 


A 6 PER CENT. NET INCOME 
Is DEBENTU BY BUYING THE REAL TOTATE 


X BANKING CO. CAPITAL PAID 
00.000. ¥- Cqnqutaaseus from 








These bonds are ae Yar first mort, sages on real 
estate in Minnesota, Dakota. Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union T: ust Company 
of New York and the Secarity Company of Hartford, 
and by the capit 1] and assets of the Middles«x Bank- 
ing Company, whose liabilities are limited by law, 
being required to have not I ss than 10 per cent. more 
assets on hand than its liabilities. As a matter of 
fact, it has over twice that amount. See Bank Com. 
mise ioners’ Report. It is under the Supervision of 
the State Bank Commissioners, the same «s other 
banksin Connecticut. Every safeguard is thrown 
sround these bonds to make them as safe as Govern- 


ment bonds. 
ITS RECORD. 
Thirteen years in bus‘ness without a dollar lost, or 
a day's aoley, in paymeut of Principal or ee terest. 
Aprly, for full information to FRAN JOHN- 
SO ew York Agent (with Gilder, voake & Co.), 31 
and 33 Broad Street 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA, 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railroad, and is ae — place 
in the West to make permanent investm 

es for maps, pamphlets and further — — 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Dy GUARANTEED AND YOUR PRO- 
© PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


The Roanoake Investment Co.. of Kansas pe Mo.. 
a Land and Building Association offers $50,(00 
ury Stock which is to be soid for Soles capital. 








Stockholders comprise many wv eatin ng citizens. - 
fer particuars. ROANOKE INVESTMENT Cu. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New — at the close 
of business on the 12th gay of July, 1889: 













OURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ............ssseceeees $17,151.44 0 
OVETATAItS. ........000-seeecee encceeeees oe 4.972 fil 
- 8. bonds to secure circulation.. 50,000 (0 
U, 8, bonds to secure deposits. ........ 4000) @ 
Stocks, securities, etc............. «. 15,2 % 
Due from other national banks 2, 81M % 
Due state and ape ate banks and 
SOL 
Banking-bouss.. SUMO 
Other real estate 8100 0 
Current expenses and taxes paid 2058 
Premium on vonds............. 7 49,000 0 
Checks and other cash items. 172.389 @ 
Exchanges for Clearing-hous 5,484,512 & 
Bilis = other banks 10e,714 © 
CNMI can asduris roomie 1,155,281 64 
Logal-tender notes. 1,952,789 00 
United States certificates of deposit for . 
legal-tender notes.............+.+0+2-ee00 650,000 00 
Due trom U. 8. Teasurer sother than5 
percent. redemption Seadés. stabacnd 52,000 00 
Wins <icavsanednenassparetaenannadved $29,940,335 4 
LEARTLETS 
Cc Content stock paid in 5 $5,000,000 00 
lustund....... 1.42.00 00 
TC ‘ne ivided profi 264,704 41 
Dividends unpaid ia 14,97 5 
Individual deposits subject to check ieee 12, 16 42h 19 
Demand certificates of deposit 190,986 81 


Cortified CROOKS.....00...ccscsccccescccccces 
United States de 





i hneeinicnire biel ‘ 
Due to other national banks pocses To “i 5,900,675 05 
“= yi ey eceiieerrnenacte: ee 
<a 
7 4 


lita ‘ARD BURNS, Cashier of the American Ex- 
aia National Bank of New York, dosolemnly swear 
that the above statement is true to the best of my 


knowledge and belier se 
“EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. . 
2 | subscribed before me this 2a aay 0 
July Wom. IVES WASH 
Notary Public, New York Go. 
Correc ie A 


BAYARD CUTTING, 
RA MAXWELL. 
____ DUMONT CLARKE, 


Rerert OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 

BANK. at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business J uly 12th, 

_ BESOURORS 


Directors. 











Loune and ~¥ ‘ounts 
S. bonds to secure circulatio: 
diner stocks, bonds and mortgag 
Due from other national banks.. 
Due from state banks and bankers. . 
Real estate, furniture, and axtares. . 
Current expenses and taxes paid.... 
i and other cash items....... 


a= 
Pees fund 1 with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) Renencecscopenenee 





Capital stock paid in......-..+-++++-8++s+** 
Fat plus Lt igomeoss 







Dividends unp 
ndividual deposits subject to check 
De ep ates of deposit 





Due to other national banks. 
Due tostate banks and banke 
Total. ....cccsccccccscccesccers sovrssoes 
STATE OF Nsw) yore CouNTY OF NE“ 
I, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier ¢ +b 
bank, do lewaly swear that the .~ : 
true to the best o' my knowlege W .ue* 


cH. W 
Subscribed and sworn to beter "0 tertho 
July, 1889. N. 
otary Public, Lb 


Corttfieate filed in New NYork County. 


son” A. tC 





Branch, Sime “Bakens ofa Hie 


8 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


rrect--Attest : 
WM. H. MACY, Sh: |v ane 
F. PALM 








ae ee ee |. lt hd) ll Pl en. oe oe 
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EK INDEPENDENT. (997) 21 4 
August 1, 1889. | TH p , 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE EOE Pras Maro Rae aoe THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 
CENT Nh NATIONAL RANK, at NewYork, in tate of New York, at the close of busi- x eraeewed 
b= tg oe, Dew Sees, 6 Gs close of business, wane Yely Boke 1 a * THE chief event in the dry goods market 
Pri RESOURCES, eo ge this week has been the suspension of 
Uverdrafta, secured aad wnsecured scnepen? Gases tie 36 | Messrs Lewis Brothers & Co., with liabil- 
Ta en tone circulation Overdratts, secured and unsecured . 13,825 S 
U: 8: bonds to secure Goportt U. 8. bonds to Dsocure deposite s.;. ton () | ities estimated at over $4,000000. The 
Other stocks, bond~ and m 577,407 SL : iabiliti 
Due from other ‘national banks. so :| ees bene 30 assets nominally are in excess wy —— 
ers. r : . . 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures SS Se 3025 91 | but their real value can only be as 
Prentoms tment Sezzens expenges ane tanes paid... yee 34 | tained as realization progresses. Best re- 
— Checks and other cash items.. Checks other cash items.. $7,370 43 for from the assignment 
EPORT OF THE CONDI TION OF THE | Exchanges for Clearing-house.. eas for Clearing-house. aR 4 sults are hoped ) g : 
R*‘ FIRST NATIONAL BANK, of the city of New | Bills of other bank: i Bilis of other banks............. 2.000 08 being made to Cornelius N. Bliss, o 
York, at New os July 12h. otate of New York, at the veaemouae paper currency, nickels Pere Benes, Bitiee Fabyan tke Gintama 
close of business July ee 3’ 8) Fel Se? > 2 ee lr oe ees csenee nickels un srs, q - 
KESOURCES, MPa enced tea qapiaod a = 
DD caccaccuntneceencsoses 2,971,226 09 | Legal-tender notes tender not be exceedinel ratifying to the trade at 
hoape ais. secured and unsecured. asi a8 | UO, 8. . Certific: ates of deposit for legal-ten- i enit'ee Lezal tender no : ———— 2,141,198 50 gly g y & > 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation... yoy 2 See ees = (00, Redemption fund with US. Treasurer "|. 0 | large should the difficulties of so popular 
‘6 4 4 ‘4 ee ee) Dt) eee eee . 
o. See ee 1,539,100 06 | per cent, of circulation). , £26 Ore —_———— | a house as Measrs. Lewis Brothers & Co. 
| yp A ae : 8 TOtall.....cssccscecccevecers $14,431,652 38 ee $7,916,096 82 prove temporary. It speaks well for the 
tate banks and bankers.. 00,270 18 LIABILITIES. . “1 
oe ieee, furniture and fixtures.. GOO WO - $2,000,000 oy Capital stock paid in.......00-s.000.er00see #540000 state of the dry goods trade that this fail 
Gnecks and other cash lvema....... 61395 1 Un pores ™,437 66 | Ure has in no degree affected the general 
(- go ln — Aptanpenennt ber Tir ae remo 5 A 5.0 | tone of the market which continues quite 
is of other banks...... . ....... - ot -. viden unpa’ cc. 12,721 It . . 
Specle “ou Miia = eh palates 3,900 090 82 | ‘Individual ct ‘subject to check...... 6,062,025 12 id firm in all its branches. The demand 
Legal-tender icin cekiosnidlainets 1.481.923 00 | Demand certificates of deposit yet OD “pamela , 
Ue ~, ee of deposit for legal- eoc.o00 00 Costttiog a Bi ese, pesnonmbes ove Fase 83 Demand cert during the week has been on a fair ecale 
Pret eet ree reece errr eee eee eee ere S as) er’s checks ou! nD ng ‘as 218 9 se MRR ar . - 4 “ A 
redemption Sued wih. U.S. Tre » 95 United States deposits............ 95.357 8\ | Guarantee accou f but still without activity, and were it not 
0 00 
(per cent. of circulation).. 2,20 Deposits of U.S. disbursing officers...... 64,516 § checks) .. %,/.22 77 . fal 
Due trom U. ‘Treasurer, oth 92.452 50 Due to other national kanks.............. . 4,478,730 55 Cashier’ gchecks outstanding. 5.969 75 certain that the presence of a large num- 
per cent. redemption Fand.......cccceses ‘foe OY | Due to state banks and bankers.....,..... 647,214 39 United Sta tates d lepo os m oe -, Ratu 0 nor et asces Gitmedeh pretty eres ulti- 
hationa Oy a 2 
mecteseseneeconnsecsss sess sarareresees $58,206,682 T7 BD onan con ences ia BUMABLLOTE 98 88 we to state banks apo bg = ye 
oe tock paid — oncarnten i $500.000 0) state o¢3 uw You, County ov New YouK. ss ae "= om ceeeeeeseeeseseeeeseeeccees 1,720,090 78 asiegp us mate requirements the present course 
i $500. ; 3 to 0 : : és es a 
surplus Ta nd. Sebhdaddwede 5,060.0 © 4 named bank, ~.do solemnly swear that the above state- lias eer a might be considered disappointing. Out 
errr mettoin. tastes sate ens osone 43000 OC t st of m ty gy tn gel BR REL a eas a " sae ; : , 
National bank-notes outstanding........ 45.00 spitiasjaigeaag tarde ‘4 SKiLLIN, Cashier. STATE OF Naw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: side of commission circles the most inter 
individual deposit subject to oan irate 4,748,678 74 Subscribed and sworn to ‘before me this 24 day L HERMAN, Cashier of the above- named Py r the di ‘on ee 
Gertitied CheCKSc sce cosscrereass sauna 7s | Of July, WILLIAM H.CHAPMAR, "| bak, do solemnly swear that the above statement is | esting item of news was the dissolutio 
Nertified checks...........-++- 2007.39) true, to the best of my knowledge an 
Cashier's checks outstanding G78) 18 Correct—Attests ny, mers a y e. G. SHER eat AN Soy (by mutual consent), of the firm m 
geet gtr) con eer : Y; JA ribed and sworn to re “es ; ’ 
Due to other national banis 11,200,688 98 SIMON BEKNHELMER, < Directors, July, 1889. Sylvester, Hilton & Co,, and Edwin . 
ee tet 3 wf a”. JNO. J. MCAULIFVE, Notary Public. 1 Denning & Co. The wholesale firm is 
AKOB. 2. cccccccccccccsccccscccesscvsesscsccece py 8. 
eee £PORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE est : 
NN chlieeiinda adie ctiasstbetss iin’ a wn 77 Rilcontisesrat, NATIONAL, BANK. New a W. ALEXANDER, ) | continued under the oy: of pi 
Ss ¥ NEW YORK, COUNTY oy ) Oo ork. in the State of New - K.P OLCOT :¢ Directors. : r il as 
TE SCOME LD, Uashier of the above-named bank. ness July 12th, 1889 b  CIURRAY. Hughes & Denning an e reta 
do solemaly swear that the above 7 ~ jena is true RESOU RCES. “4d before. 
tothe best of my knowledge and belie Loans and discounts, ..........+.0000:+++e0 $5,028,726 63 
E_SCOFLELD, Cashier. Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. : i In staple cotton goods the movement 
Subscribed and sworn to belere me this 2 rv Sey of U. 8. bends to secure circulation..... se 50.00) ou _— F . 
July, Iss9. ‘THOS 5. WILL - 5. bonds on hand...........+....seeseeers 2.009 WO has been somewhat irregular with most 
Notary Public. Other stocks, ponds and mort gages...... 136,509 69 ci Satie : 
Correct - Attest: GE. F. BAKen Due from other national ban eos ri Ph activity in fine yarn brown sheetings. 
i SS ‘anes iN Lr ai \ Dire: arb Oth T eatate. ww. 17) Colored cottons are in slow request only, 
W. FAHD ‘ ) er real estats..... a c 
" nt expenses and $86 Is but prices are steady and stocks well held. 
, ERORT OF THE CONDITION OF onan, | Gust, nexpeuges and taxes paid 2360 THE on phere" ide 
: new York, in the. "state of New York, at the close | Qhecks 3 SS ee: assent ts In print cloths the pressure from outside 
1D S f - WOME... casccee 683, 8 ‘ 
J ot basiness on the 12th day of July. 1:89 Bale of other banks. > aan i cists 1,595 GO EQUIT A BI E sellers nas been removed, and the price of 
RESOURCES. rractional paper currency, nicke ee ith ~ < J 7 
Loans and WRPRIicartteeespccssacescns>s $3,£53, ne 18 gee oovenecnsevthnserenntavsovassénesbson- seit 140 05 64x64’s . one ee 16 “nt per y in = 
COPENER. ccccccssccopepeesacccvecsecccess © AED ED Eh SNORE, . . ncn cescahicecedbos . 080,866 . " m look ahout e market: 56x 
’ U to circulation......... 50,000 00 Legal-tender notes 142158 00 avery fir 
Socks, securities, judgments, c Ciaims, etc. abs = U. a hppa of deposit for legal- meee Life Assurance Society 60's are quoted at 38 cts. per yard, The 
- Due from other nationa Sie a tdueteee Pc Se lei cenaniic eeendnilins Bo atpeeocrte 0, i = 
: yeep eee cheentnen inks 13.046 59 Ree emption ht A liimenenedmamt em of the United States, offerings of prints for the autumn trade 
Banking-house 423,528 60 ory are now well developed, and altho the 
Current expense 414 05 po EE SABI TR DEE hs) ne $10,479,340 20 OFFERS A NEW POLICY ped, . 
- Checks and other cash items 94,012 59 LLABIL(TIES. 9 movement up to the present has not been 
- Exchanges for Clearing-house....... 426,028 49 | Ganital stock paid in $1,040,000 ou , : rgict 
ts r : t ts all ex- 
. Ser EE ME eennsnvennecesavcenecs tends 00 | Surplus fund.......... 241400 Wd ich is a conspicuous by its activity, agents a 
a : , VIZ * f WwW ” e . 
. Gold a Oe oo National bank-potes hE press themselves satisfied with their pros- 
Gold ‘treasury ce ap ividends unpaid................. B 
E Gold Clearing r-house certifi- anne individual deposits subject to che 7 it at SIMPLE PROMISE TOP AY. pects. A few general features mark the 
peta shew rele .. 695, pect Des 3 , ‘ 
: _ Fractional si aroun en O~ ies S Accepted Checks. pean aecathentns 2.404 whole showing, and display a strong ten- 
BRI-SOMAOT TOTES. «oo «oo 5-02 2 o sass ens sores — Cashier’s checks outstanding............. of i celal 
Redemption fund, with reasurer Due to other national banks............. The back of the policy dency to revert to natural effects in place 
r ge than 5 per cer es ¢ — 29509 99 | Vue to state banks and barvkers f h of geometrical and fancy figures. Asa 
| RR os erage “Sf ee Rae $10,479, 340 34 30 ofthe . 
; Totall.......-+++++ UiABILITiES "$8,008,088 38 erate on New ORK, Ci OUREY oF } New V YORK, & a8 may (at the pleasure result floral types are prominent, The 
) Capital stock paid in ear 00 aan or do solemnly swear r that the above suate- assured) be either absolute- leading color effects are in green a 
pescccecccoces ist , to the best of my know ye and e ; , i S j 
Undivided RRR el eas aN 2s 67 | Mont le true, to the Oe eh TulPabN Cation ly blank, or have endorsed with warm wines, rich browns and deep 
4 Coniemas notes received from Comp- 45,000 00 Sieepet and sworn to 7 a this 2d day of blues liberally brought into play. The 
i | Sinks wns cae cdbiesecteesecccbeccvce dU July WIN F - ‘ : , 
t Padivigual devs se | Gorrect—Atteat: __ NOttY Public, N. Y. County. upon it the special popular size of patterns is from medium 
orrect—! eS 
. to check.. JOHN T. AGNEW 06 be Baeet- 
4 Demand cert a HENRY A PABER, (Directors. PRIVILEGES tosmall. Side bands appear 
a Certitied checks [MERI ileal tal FREDERIC TAYLOR, S ing with increased favor, and many of 
a Cashier's checks ' outstand- Ka T OF THE CONDITION OF THE et 4 Pap RE QE LEIA 
0 iincikabssisevesanionsaunee 58,077 78— 5.076215 43 R* pRT YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. ranted by the Society the best informed men t p oa 
Due to other national banks................ .765 85 | nt he York. in the State of New York. at the close £ ; this style to take its place as a‘‘ leader 
00 Due to state and private banks and A of business, Friday, Juiy 12th, 1859: e 7 
i. OE src ccatng csbserecs sacatter eo titee. 109,442 88 RESOURCES. which are as follows: next season. Jobbers have had a fair ex- 
we ta $4, Loans and discounts.................+0++ . omnes 87 ‘ : in calicos during the week. A 
5 STATE ¢ ov NEW YORK, COUNTY O¥ NEW YORK Overdraits, secured and unsecure‘...... 1 02 The olicy becomes Incon- perience in g 
S 4) 00 k d 
wise! ena Sore geet omnes | Scere ce ci ee ee ents 2 | mmodetate current demand for dark dress 
ationa ank, 0 ew Yor 0 s0leMn swear a y - 2ae * . . ° ‘ ; 
1 ed cepa et et that the sched best 0 beck of the | Dae from state banks and benkers eg on y ginghams and fair deliveries on orders 
ge an e that t sc ules on ba oi the e irom state bf $ ” ’ ‘ 
+4 revort have been carefully tilled out and fu. ly and cor- Rea estate, careane Sed Aabees It provides for a Paid up have made fully an average movement in 
rect r t th tat {th r tt ‘urrent expenses an e: ° A P 
i Fectly represent the rue state 0 wad corn ad ers Premiums paid... Policy after three years, this department, aud dark staple fancies 
» ashier. ecKs and other x 
Ty sSrorn to and subscribed before tne this 22d day of Exchanges for Cleat ing-hou It grants freedom of travel and and checks are in pretty good request by 
uly wIs, 8 Of Other banks...........0c0.eeeeesee 5 & ‘ 
es Notary Public, Kin gs County. Fractional paper currency, nickels and se occupation after one year package buyers. Seersuckers are selling 
Certificat ed in N GRE. . ccencagueesepedcneenccsneveasonenee . ° 3 ¢ 
nda Correct—Attest: 52 by et Al aie? 196.995 47 nm hoi f the fol better than a short time ago, but cham 
5 R. BAYLES, Legal-tender noteS.................++0+- 109,092 It allows ac oice oO e Iol- t 4 sephurs chow 20 improvement. 
\EW JOHN ABENDROTH, ‘ Directors. Redemption fund with U jateed States 290 @ 2 hod f ttl t orays an ep y : , 
aa JAS. L. MOKGAN. JR. Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation r . lowing methods of se ement, pnt goods in soft woul tricots are fairly 
r EPORT OF THE CON PITION OF THE ONE. fio 6h dec this lceisite.t ils $2,411,190 97 : . : : 
ro Ree NATIONAL BANK. of the City of New ti cnsienanen upon the completion of the Ton active, and there is a steady —— 
ork, at New York, in the State o ew York, a e , 7 ° : : ‘ » 
x close of business, July hy 12th. ie, Capital stock paid in tine Period. in cashmeres, Henriettas, a oe 
‘ C surplus fund......... . rm- 
r= Loans and discounts. Undivided protits..................+5 I. The surrender of the poli cy round stocks are held wit 1 muc 
So National bank notes outstandin eee Y . p ness and full prices required. 
le Reserve for taxes. ..... .....+seeeeeeeeeeeees 4,000 Ww , h % : = ' 
| med — 4)... Sas a ER Fr for its full value, either in There has been increased activity in 
iv c e pos. sSubjec 0 eee oP 10,390 3 ’ I ; x 
vors 7 | Demand ceruiticates of deposit. - en 3 1.—-CASH, men’s wear oe this np = es 
——— Certified ChecKs.........+..00--+00+ oe wes BS 8 in worste suitings an rouse 2g 
Cashier's checks outstanding.. 857 25 i = good 
aE tone 60 other national bauks..... a @ wu 2.-PAID-UP ASSURANCE, figuring prominently. Up to the present 
t the Due to state banks and bankers. __ 10624 2 3.—-A LIFE ANNUITY; the orders placed for spring worsteds 
Bhan ges or Clea ring-house. ae i’ V Sink, Couey OF NeW RAL ae 97 ” or, compare iaveeabis both i velume una 
279 39 Fractional | per currency. TC. BO OUTCALT, cashier of the above-nmed @ price with the corresponding periods 0} 
” 4 nickeis and cents. Be bee oat & bank, do solemnly swear ledge and veliet statement is II. The continuance ofthe pol former years and several of the popular 
Des Aeheebeen apedcecsnesiees 449, A ow e : : 4 a 
a PBecle none -s veeee gga. 30 true to the best of my knowledge and belie “Cashier. , | iey, and the withdrawal of the | makes are largely sold in advance of pro- 
000 00 Bedemants enn v.87 pewsuhedl F :  aherm sworn to before e me this 21d day ~ accumulated profits, either in duction. Light weight cassimeres an 
ef 0; Ss. 5 . 
o8 Der cent. af cine ith cee a 2,250 00 ns Notary Pubule, Kings County. ? ¢cheviots have been in irregular request, 
1% 58 Due from 10;, Lreasurer other than 5 Certificate Sled in New Vork:county. 1.—CASH, and only moderate a are re- 
Mn @ Roy an berate Toe — Sn WM. H. ALBRO, ; CE ported in miscellaneous woolens. 
Total J. H. SEED. ( Disectors. 2.-PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
— an) (otf ee iy ALSTEAD. \ AN FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 
ry in strpics stock paid in sea oes cae, The imports of dry goods at this port for 
600 00 feccet protits DIVIDENDS. These p riv il 6 £ es are the past week and since ee ist, a0 
eve for ¢ : : as follows with the-same peri 
082 40 Dividends unpaid, Nuw YORK NATIONAL Excuaxax E BANK, | fully set forth in the appli- a leeean pe 
1,000 3 —_ deposits subject met aT IVIDENL. - 
Low 26 Demand certiticaies ot de: 8 © The Board of Directors have declared « aivi-| Cation, and are guaranteed es eisai, 1889. 1888 
820 00 52,442 03 dend of three per cent.. payableon and atter Auxust ? Entered at the port... $3,277,427 oan 
252 Miz 197 44 let 0. B OUTCALT, Casmer-_ | to .the policyholder, as | Thrownon marker... 312,09 2988, 11 
it 7 i Since Jan, 1st. 
id § . 
as 2.808.207 47 FARRAGUT they thus becomea part of | sured sctne yore... Tasesm 15.78.88 
“ae Dust? other nationar benks 5,463, 560 47 h Thrown on market.... 78,748,097 74,401, 
. 3 te K- : . 2 
ae CUP crc, 1,206,000 04 |, | FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, the contract. He secures Bosman in the foreign goods depart 
— Sees fur i the week advance 
h age ment has improved as 
vw he - 8 Wyman cdencgcncnccbenccvessagcenssgibe $10, 82,707 6 61 NO. 346 BROADWAY, the ther advant of resulting in + aggregate movement. 
<a igs SE Kone gt A$ gh 3 BRANCH OvrIcE, No.7 Ligenty Staeet, * | Knowing in advance the | The number of buyers in the market is 
dom of Me.” plemaly Swear that the above state- -- New YORK, July 9h; 1389 steadily increasing and will be consider- 
inn of Mer beat of my knowledge and belief : pingctors Have raispay | ©X@Ct ‘terms of the con- | abiy augmented with the coming week. 
; Which A av pa Ssworn’ to before me this Zid day ‘of binertntinan: innhaw . tract Selections have spread this week to linens 
a kik. i Notary Public — York Ooanty. declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE PER ° which heretofore have been neglected, 
‘ «Orr - 
i » AE ae we STERLING, CENT., payable on demand. HENRY B. HYDE, President. Stocks are in good shape and prices very 
art CALEB B. KNEVALs, { virectors : firm. 
CHARLES H, PI NE, SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 
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THE COLUMBUS CENTENIAL OF 
1892. 

MEETINGS OF THE NEW YORK CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE AND THE CITIZENS OF 
NEW YORK. 

ON Thusrday of last week a special 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
was held, to consider the proposition of 
holding a World's Fair in this city in 
892. The following call was issued : 

*“ New York, July 16th, 1889. 

**CHARLEs S. SMITH, President of the Cham- 

ber of Commerce : 

‘Dear Sir :—Toe undersigned members of 
the Chamber of Commerce, respectfully re- 
uest you to calla special meeting of the 
Chamber for Thursday, July 25th, at one 
o’clock P.M., to consider what measures 
should be taken toward celebrating by a 
great. international exhibition in this city, in 
1892, the four hundredth anpiversary of the 
discovery of America by Christopher Col- 
umbu;. Your obedient servants, 
CORNELIUS N. BLIss, JOHN JAY KNOX, 

J. EDWARD SIMMONS, SOLON HUMPHREYS, 

WILLIAM L. STRONG, JOHN T. TERRY, 

GEORGE C, COR, Ric. A. McCurpy. 
A remarkably large number of mem- 

bers responded to the call. After the 

meeting had been called to order by the 

President, Mr. Charles 8S. Smith, and the 

call had been read, Mr. J. Edward Sim- 

mons, read a telegram from Cornelius N. 

Bliss, expressing regret that business had 

called him away. Mr. Simmons then 

read resolutions prepared by Mr. Bliss as 
follows: 





THE RESOLUTIONS. 

“* WHEREAS, The Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York is of the opivion 
that it is fitting that the four hundredth 
anniverrary of the discovery of this con'i- 
nent by Columbusshould be commemorated 
by an international exposition which shall 
be wortby of the position and dignity of the 
United States. 

** WHEREAS, Since the Pailadelphia ex- 
position the industrial, agricultural and ar- 
tistic progress and resources of this country 
have not been shown, and thi; Chamber be 
ieves that our exhibits in the international 
expositions abroad, with few notable excep- 
tions, bave not fairly representcd the 
nation. 

** WHEREAS, They believe, also, that the 
deliberate judgment of the people of this 
country will decide that the position and 
advantages of the city of New York render 
t desirable that it should be chosen as the 
pl-ce for such exposition. 

*“* WHEREAS, This Chamber believes that 
the indispensable condition necessary to in- 
sure for the proposed exposition a great na- 
tional and international success is that the 
promoters and managers should be at the 
commencement freed from pecuniary appre- 
hension ani embarrassment, and enabled 
to devote their time and energies to the im- 
portant demands which will be made upon 

hem, 

*“WHEREAS, They furthermore believe 
that the Federal Government, the State 
of New York and the city of New York 
should furnish all the required money 
with the exception of such expenii- 
tures as are incident to a preliminiry 
organization. That the various States 
the Union should only be asked to tur- 
nish their own headquarters, or such 
other exclusive accommodations as they 
may require. 

** WHEREAS, The Chamber recognizes with 
pleasure the action of the Mayor of this city 
in calling a meeting of represenotative citi- 
zens to consider the advisability of holding 
an international exposition at New York in 
1892,and they will be glad to co-operate w ith 

be municipal authorities and the leading 
organizations of the city in promoting the 
success of the proposed exposition. 

** WHEREAS, The Chamber desires also to 
emphasize the importance of prompt official 
recognition of the proposed exposition on the 
part of the Government of the United States 
and of the State and city of New York. 
Therefore, 

** Resolved, That a committee of sixty be 
appointed by the Chair, of which ten mem- 
bers shall constitute a quovum, whose duty 
it shall be to co-operate with the national, 
state and city authorities and make such 
preliminary arrangements as may be 
deemed by them desirable, and to promote 
such legislation as may be necessary to se- 
cure the object in view. 

** Resulwed, That the President of the 
Chamber be appoiated as chairman of said 
committee.” 

These resolutions were seconded in a 
speech by Mr. Clarence W. Bowen, as 
follows: 


MR, BOWEN’S SPEECH. 
“Mr, President and Gentlemen of the 





Chamber of Commerce :—I am exceedingly 
glad tosay aword in favor of the resolu- 
tions which have heeo read, and [ think the 
meeting has been called none too soon by 
the Chamber ef Commerce. Six years azo 
I had occasion to visit Spain in the interest 
of the proposed Celebration; and at that time 
the Duke of Veragua, the repre3enti- 
tive of the family of Columbns, and Signor 
Juan Facundo Riano, the late Minister of 
Public Instruction in Madrid, assured me 
that Spain would take the greatest interest 
in the Celebration of 1892. The Spanish 
statesman, Castelar, was of the opinion 
that Spain, Portugal and Italy. and other 
nations that were i ;terested in the proposed 
Celebration, should each send, in August of 
1892, a government steamer from the port.of 
Palos in Spain, from which Columbus sailed 
forthe New World in August of 1492, and the 
vessels from the different countries should 
meet in the harbor of some great city like 
New York, where a grand naval demonstra- 
tion could take place. The late King, Al- 
phonse XII, expressed the opinion that 
Spain should take the initiative in the Cele- 
bration. At the same time he said that he 
would be glad to see America take an im- 
portant part in the Celebration. I havein 
my hand the official program of what it is 
proposed to do in Spain io 1892, and ulsothe 
corresponitence regarding the plans to bring 
about the Celebration in that country. The 
Vice President of the Spanish Committee 
is the Duke of Veragua, who represents the 
family of Christopher Colambus, and one 
of the Secretaries is Sefor Riano. The 
other Secretaryis Stior Juan Valera, the 
late Minister from Spain tothe United States. 
The movement has be*n growing in Spain, 
as it hus been in other countries. Italy has 
appropriated 12,000 francs. and Spein has 
just appropriated two amounts, one of 30,- 
000 francs and the other of 15,000 francs, as 
prizes for the best-written historical works 
on the grand discovery made four hundred 
years ago. About three years ayo, at a 
meeting of the American Historical Asso 
ciation in Washington, acommittee was ap- 
pointed, of which the President of the As- 
sociation, George Bancroft, was made chair- 
mano, which Committee called upon the 
President of the United States and request- 
ed him to bring the matter of celebrating 
the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus before 
Congress. A Boardof Promotion waz form- 
ed in Washington of gentlemen from 
Boards of ‘rade in different parts of the 
couutry. This Board of Promotion pro- 
poses to ask Congress for five million dol- 
lars, when Congress meets in December. 
The movement has grown considerably 
in Washington. Of course we all real- 
ize that the proposed Celebration has 
taken important shape in New York. 
When New Yorkers say they want the 
Celebration in this city, there is no use 
of thinking of the possivility of holding the 
World’s Fair elsewhere in this country. ! 
hopé that the movement that has been start- 
ed by the Chamber of Commerce will go 
through in good shape at the meting of 
citizens at the Mayor’s office this afternoo». 
I was honored with being made a member of 
the Board of Promotion in Washington; but 
when the movement in favor of New York 
became so pronounced I at once sent in my 
resignation as a member of the Committee 
in Washington, and I only hope that the 
wisest counsels will prevail in inaugurating 
the project of a World’s Fair in this city. 
This is something ia which not only New 
York City is interested, but the State of 
New York and the Government of the 
United States. I further hope that a com- 
mittee will be formed consisting of the 
most r_presentative men inthe city, who 
will draw up a plan of celebration. I am 
heartily in favor of the resolutions that 
have been read, and [ hope they will be 
passed unanimously.”’ 

The resolutions were adopted, and the 
following Committee appointed by the 
President: 


C. N. Bliss, 

Grover Cleveland, 
Levi P. Morton, 
John Bigelow, 
William M. Evarts, 


Jobn D. Crimmins, 
Alired R. Whitney, 
John H. Inman, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
W. Lanman Bull, 


Car! Scourz, W. L. Strong, 
Samuel! D. Babcock, Abram 8. Hewitt, 
Chauncey M. Depew, A. A. Low, 


William Steinway, 
Hamilton Fish, 
Wilson G. Hunt, 

J. Pierpont Morgan, 
John T. Agnew, 
Morris K. Jesup, 
James M. Constable, 
Frederick P. Olcott, 
Henry B. Hyde, A. D. Jatllierd, 
Samuel Sloan, Jackson 8. Sebulta, 
Richard A. McCurdy, Isaac Ickelheimer, 
Charles R. Flint, Baw: H. Ammidown, 
Jesse Saligman, Roswell P. Flower; 


Francis H. Leggett, 
George F. Baker, 
Charies Watrous, 
Brayton ives, 
Vernon H, Brown, 
Erastus Wiman, 
William P, Clyde, 
Charles L. Tiffany, 





Percy R. Pyne, 
Jobn D. Rockefeller, 
Ed. H. Perkins, Jr., 
Alexander E. Orr, 
John Claflin, 

J. Edward Simmons, 
Francis B. Thurber, 
Eugene Kelly, 

John F. Plummer, 


Andrew Carnegie, 
Orlando B. Potter, 
Elliott F. Shepard, 
James S. T. Stranahan, 
James R. Plum, 

John D. Jones, 

Cyrus W. Field. 
Charles M. Fry, 
Clarence W. Bowen. 


THE CITIZENS’ MEETING. 

On the same day a great meeting of 
representative citizens was held in the 
Governor’s room in the City Hall, in an- 
swer to the following call from Mayor 


Grant: 
*“*MAyor's OFFICE, NEW YORK. } 
“July 17th, 1889. f 


‘*DEAR SIiR:—I request your presence at a 
conference of representative citizens to eon- 
sider the advisahility of holding an interna- 
tional exposition at New York in 1892, and 
to arrange for the preliminary work, if it is 
deemed advisable. [ hope you will be kind 
enough to at‘end at my office on Thursday, 
the 25°h of July, at nalf-past three o’clock. 

* Yours truly, 
* HuGH J. GRANT, Mayor.” 


Among those present were Gen. W. T. 
Sherman, Jesse Seligman, Eagene Kelly, 
Isador Wormeer, ex-Secretary of the Navy 
W. C. Whitney, William Steinway, J. 
Rhinelander Dillon, George Jone3, Henry 
L. Hoquet, Calvin 8. Brice, Ashbel P. 
Fitch, General Spinola, ex Mayors Wick- 
ham, Grace and Edson, Judge Noah Davis, 
Isidor Straus, William D. Garrison, J. E. 
Simmons, Comptroller Myers, Sheriff 


F.ack, W. E. D. Stokes, John D. Crim- 
mios, Chamberlain Richard Croker, 
Caarles G. Wilson, Roswell P. Flower, 
John H. McCallogh, John Foord, ex-Gov- 
ernor Cornell, Edmund C. Stanton, 
G-orge Ebret, Charles 8S. Smith, Mayor 
Chapin, of Brooklyn, Andrew H. Green, 
Jobn F.Plummer,Samuel Barrowe, Judge 
Van Voorst, Clarence W. Bowen, Gustav 
H. Schwab, and many others. At 3:30 
Mayor Grant opened the meeting as fol- 
lows: 
MAYOR GRANT'S SPEECH. 


“* Gentlemen:—1L have invited you to this 
meeting in order that you as representative 
citizens of this great metropolis may 
consider the desirability of commemorating 
the discovery of this continent by holding 
an ioteraational exposition in this the 
chief city of the Western hemisphere. 

“Phe event which we intend to demon- 
strate was thediscovery of a new wurld. Its 
importance is not measured by a mere addi- 
tiou to the sum of geographical knowledge; 
its fruits are ooservabie in the happiness 
and prosperity of a nation which has main- 
taiued free institutious, waoile it bas ac- 
quired vounuless wealtn, ani in the geue- 
ral improvement waicn the success of o ur 
Government nas wrought in the condition 
of mankind throughout the world. Lhe 
city of New York is the capital of tuis New 
World, whose achievements are but a 
promise ot a still more glorious future, and 
in this, the most powerful and populous 
ot the cities of America, | think it eminent- 
ly uesirabie that we celebrate the triumpn 
ot Columbus by a worid’s fair which will 
eclipse ail ormer inaustrial expositions. 

‘It is needless to say much as to the pro 
priety of.selecting this city, as the fact 1s 
apparent and onethat noone here wiil dis- 
pute. It is the Jargest, ricaest ani most 
accessible place in America. It is a seaport 
and a-railroad center, the banking nead- 
quarters anda place with unrivaled accom- 
modations forstrangers. ‘lhe year 1892 will 
be a cOnvenient as well as an apprupriate 
time. It is not to remote to eulist presence 
interest, Bor too near to prevent adequate 
prepara.ions. 

** Should you conclude to take action the 
action should be prompt and yet deliberate; 
prompt, because other cities desire to be 
selected as the place in which the exposi- 
tion should be heid; deliberate, because the 
undertaking is a great one and its success 
depenas upon doing what shall be done 
with wise forethought. 1 have no hesita- 
tation in saying that I trust you will con- 
siver 1t expedient to take action to day and 
such action as will secure the holding uf an 
exposi'ion in this city in the year 1892, 

** Gentiemen, | await the pieasure ef the 
meeting.” / 

Mr. Koswell P. Flower nominated the 
Mayor for Cnairman, and Mr. W. M. Speer 
was chosen temporary Secretary. Mr. J. 
E. Simmons then made the mouon, 
which was immediately adopted, that 1t 
is the remse of this meeting that a 
Worla’s Fair be held in New York in 
1892. Tne name adopted was ‘: Toe Com- 
mutee of the International Exposition of 
1892.” Comptroller Myers offered the 
toliowing resolutions : 

** WHEREAS it is fitting that there should 
be suituvle recogaition of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery otf this 
country, sucu auoiversary occurripg ir 
1892; and whereas, public opinion inuicates 
that an interoational exposition will most 
satisfactorily meet the requirements of this 
occasion and alford a desirable opporvunity 
for all other countries to testify to the 
good will with which our nation is regardea; 
avd whereas, through its iccatiop, iu which 


nation’s prosperity, and through its ac- 
knowledged supremacy as the metropolis of 











the Western world, the city of New 

ne me | bee Lata hee Weareon ial 
an ioterpational exposition sho 
Tberefore, = aM tobe. 

* Resulved, That it is the sense of this 
meeting that an international exposition 
shall be held in the 7 of New York in the 
year 1892, and that all present do heartily 
pledge themselves to devote their best ener. 
gy to the promotion of the success of such 
exposition. 

*“ Resolved, That a general committee of 
twenty be appointed by His Honor, the 
Mayor, whose duty it shall beto file without 
delay the detailed plans for the organiza. 
tion of such an exposition, and to report 
to a public meeting to be called by Ais 
Honor, the Mayor, whenever such’ com- 
mittee shall notify him of their readiness 
to report.”’ 

Mr. Caarles S. Smith, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, offered the fo}- 
jowing substitute for the last resolution, 

“Resolved, That the Chairman of this 
meeting be requested to appoint the follow. 
Ing committees of twenty-five each: one 
on Permanent Organization, one on Fj- 
nance, one on Legislation and one on Site 
and Builaings, and that the Chairman be 
allowed such reasonable time as he may 
deem proper to select and nawe such com- 
mittees.”’ 

Ex-Governor Cornell then said: 


‘It seemsto me, Mr. Mayor, that it would 
be well for us to consider for a moment 
the adoption of the fourth resolution, the 
one waich provides for a Committee on 
Site, as propused by Mr. Smith. | have y 
very lively recollection of the troubles we 
haa some six Or seven years ago when it 
was proposed in this city to prepare for an 
international exposition. ‘Ihe selection of 
the site was the rock we splitop. We had 
lopg and anxious discussions. For many 
months the questicn was a matter of cop- 
troversy in tue public press and among cit- 
izens, and it was the bitterness ot this con- 
troversy in regard to the selection of the 
site which uid more than anything else to 
prevent Une project from g.ing through to 
completion. Itis a vital mavuer, and will 
surely cause trouble before it is settled. 

‘The proposition is that the Mayor shall 
name Luese tour committees of twenty-tive 
each. 1 make no objection to the Mayor's 
appointment of the tirst toree. They are 
very proper. But with all due respect to 
tne Mayor | do not think we sooula thrus, 
upon him the responsibility of the selec. 
tion of this fourth commitiee. My impres 
sion is taat the Mayur himself woulda nesi- 
tute to bame that committee. It | am in 
order in calling for a division O1 the ques- 
tion 1 wish Lo propose that the fourth com- 
mittee may be selected by the members of 
the ocher three committces at some favure 
lime, SO that We may have a. representa- 
tive responsibilty lusteaa of centering the 
respousibuily upon the Mayor.” 

‘tne Mayor replied to the ex-Governor 
that he appreciated his compliments and 
his thougntfaluess iu wishing to relieve 
bim vf responsibility. He said, however, 
that it was nis intention, 1t calied upon by 
ine Meeting, to select the Memuvers OF these 
comwiittees, to choose these uames froma 
hisce vi all the mercantile, commercial and 
business institutions im the city. 

he asked the S.cretary to read a list of 
tnese Organizations, which he nad caused 
to be prepared lor the purpose. ‘The list 
Wasa iong One, and apparently emoracead 
all the trade orgauizativus 1u vhe various 
brauches of Mmanutacture, commerce ana 
trade. 

‘ne Mayor added that he wanted to say 
then and there that when the time came 
tor the s2iection Ol uhe proper committees 
he would usk each oue Of the organizations 
mentioned in the list .o send him the names 
vf such persons as tney wished to have 
represent them Im the cuu.mittees. 

Vhis aauouncement was received with ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Smith said he wished to explan, in 
answer to Governor Cvurueil’s objections, 
that he did not understand that these com- 
mnittees were to have any power. “They 
simply meet,’ ne suid, ** prepare their plans 
aua seport at a future meeting oF tne 
General Committee, to be called by the 
Mayor. Anyvody can express his criucism 
of the plaos and vote agaiust their adop- 
uon.” 


Ex-Governor Cornell rejoined: 


* We can do a great deal of preliminary 
work before we discuss sites. ! don’t think 
we need yet meet the inevitable discussion 
£8 tu location and site. ‘Ine first thing that 
we have xot to ao is to raise trum five to tea 
million dollars in money, It 1s three years 
before this exposition 15 to be opened, aud 
it will be some cays, if not some months, 
before there wili be any necessity of aeter- 
mining upon a location. ‘The question of 
providing the tunas is the first consiiera- 
tion, aud befure entering upon this vexing 
ana disturbing question of site, we should 
proceed with tuat deliberation which will 
be necessary to secure equanimity. 

‘We should not let the plans adopted by 
any other :ittle meeting hasten us into un- 
considered actlou. Whether the site 18 to 
be at Peinam or Yonkers, Van Co:tlandtor 
the Battery, is nut a problem we are called 
upon to soive now. | snow trom unpleas- 
ant experience that the settlement of the 
}veation of the ex pusition buildings is going 
to ve attended with tierce controversy some 
days or some munths hence. 

** Let us approach that troublesome -_ 
ter with some degiee of care 10 certainly 
cannot be necessary that that committee 
be appointed to-day. I move, if 1 »m im 
order, that the resolution so far as release 
to the fourth commuttee be postponed unt 
anotoer gentral meeting.” 

Ex-Governor Cornell was answered by 
Mr, Fiower and Mr, W. D. Garrison, a 
the amendment was lost, Mr. sane . 
substitute was carried, and the nee ~ 
tions thus amended were adopted. a 
meeting adjourned with many cons > 
lations that the World’s Fair ac New 
was assured, 
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STATEMENT OF AN EXAMINATION 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 
MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD, July 18th, 1889. 

Section 2,857 of the Revised Laws of Connecticut 
requires that the insurance commissioner shall at 
jeast once in three (now changed to four) yeara visit 
each life insurance company incorporated by this 
State, thoroughly examine its financial condition, 
and ascertain whether it has complied with a'l the 
provisions of law. 

The duty imposed under this section was to have 
been commenced by the commissioner as soon as 
his annual reports had been completed an‘ is: ued. 
Bat owing to the alarm created by the Moore de- 
falcation at Indianapolis, and at the request of the 
commissioner of another State and of the presideny 
of the company, it was determined to anticipate the 
period set for the examination, and begin with the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company at 
once. The office force being engaged in dutiesthat 
could not be postponed, it became necessary to se- 
care additional assistance. 

The services of William D. Whiting, of New York, 
an actuary we)] known for ability and experience 
in making examinations, were employed to take 
ebarge of the details and general supervision of the 
working force. Judge G. H. Welch, of Torrington, 
was retained to examine the titles to real estate 
claimed by the company, and similar services in 
regard to the bonds and mortgages were rendered 
by Messrs. H. E. Taintor, Austin Brainard, J. G. 
Calhoun, C. A. Safford, H. J. Ward, and by Judge 
Hiram Willey, of East Haddam. 

The above, tugether with Messrs. Wilson, Alder- 
man and Church, in the clerical department of the 
investigation, constituted the working force. 

The examination was commenced at the com- 
pany’s Office in Hartford on March 5th, 1889, and 
continued to date. The bonds and stocks were 
counted by the commissioner and his chief assist- 
ant and verified. The real estate owned, together 
with such mortgaged property as showed any indi- 

cation of weakness as collateral security to the Ican 

thereon, was personally visited during the month 

of Jane by the commissioner and Mr. Whiting, with 
the exception of about a dozen scattered pieces of 
small value, whose situation was too remote to war- 
rant thedelay which would have been occasioned 
by apersonalinspection. As to these pieces, all but 
two of which were mortgaged properties, satisfac- 
tory evidence was obtained from correspondence. 

In appointing appraisers for the real estate, con- 
sultation was had with the insurance departments 
of the States in which the properties were situated, 
whenever such action was practicable. 

The only exceptions were in the States of Wis- 
consin and Michigan, where the commissioners 
were not accessible, and but few properties were 
owned. 

The following gentlemen were selected: C. F. 
Sayles and C. EK. Coffin, at Indianapolis; C. H. Tur- 
her and C. H. Gleason, at St. Louis; G. M. Bogue, 
A. J. Averill, Edmund Knauer and Pleasant Amick, 
at Chicago; H. Townsend, at Milwaukee; Henry 
Fralick, at Grand Rapids; A. E. Leavitt and 8. A. 
Plamer, at Detroit; T. H. Walbridge and L. 8. 
Baumgardner, at Toledo; J. C. Mead and J. R. Hills» 
at Hartford. 

The examinations of titles were brought down 
from the date of the deeds to the company to the 
date of this examination, by various Joca) abstract- 
ors of titles. No outstanding defects of title have 
been discovered, with the exception of two of a 
Merely technical character, and which may be 
easily cured. 

The litigation concerning the Bruce Place lots 
has been recently determined in favor of the com- 
pany. 

The suit regarding the Dameron property at St. 
Louis has been appealed and js still outstanding; 
caer been, however, two cases decided in the 

in favor of the company’s position and 
hone adverse to its ownership. The only other 
tase involving real estate outstanding isthe Windett 
Matter at Chicago. This isso clearly frivolous that 
Whe parties have apparcntly abandoned further 
tempts te push their claims, 
ead facility asked was promptly afforded by 
company’s officers, clerks andagents in mak- 
‘0g this investigation, and its methods of conducting 
te accounts and filing papers were such as to min- 
mize the labor. 


It was not discovered that the vompapy is fiolat- 


; itg any Provisions of its charter or the laws of this 


State in the management of its business. As toits 
financial condition, the object of the examination 
was primarily to ascertain the assets and Mabilities 
as ofthe 3ist of December, 1888 The results are 
as follows : 


ASSFTS. 

Cost value of real estate, exclusive of 

incumberances...........-+.-+2+ sees $9,045.869 86 
Market value of real estate over cost,.... 210,194 14 
Loans on bonds and mortgages on real 

CORTE vn cme cap ttn o4ntvtetectinwavessttegede: Ce 
Loans secured by bonds and stock col- 

lateral........... sesvbendedep Weatbomache 391,183 00 
Premium notes on policies in force...... 1,953,901 18 


Cost value of bonds and stock owned. 10,249,916 %4 
Market value of bonds and stock owned 








532,201 (6 
2,568,772 64 
Interest due and accrued on bond and ’ 

Mortgage lOANS.............eeee ceeeeee 704.564 54 
Interest due and accrued on bonds and 

BOCK OW MEM...........sccccccccceccceees 98,802 95 
Interest due and accrued on collateral 

ND. conceqaenmbponepetornnsthaseonse® 5,76 
Interest due and accrued on premium 

MOCEB..000 socvccccceccccccccccsccccecscors 168,252 & 
Rents due and accrued on company’s 

POA) EBtALC.........ccccccccccccccesccoses 11,552 29 
Net deferred premiums on policies in 

GODGB oc cvcccnccdeseccscsccscsscvece sees 105,127 77 
Agents’ ledger balances ($13,208.25) inad- 

MISBIDIE....... ccccecccrcecererrerceeeees 0600 

Total assets... .. ...ceeeeseeee ere $57,585.01 64 

LIABILITIES. 
Net present value of policies in force, 4 

per cent. actuaries mortality......... $50,994,577 00 
Claims fur death lovses and matured 

endowments due and unpaid......... 13,871 21 
Claims for death losses and matured 

endowments not yet due...... .......- 319,0¢1 00 
Claiws for death losses and matured en- 

dowments resisted. ...........-ceeeeeeee 35,000 00 
Claims for death losses occurring in 

1888, proofs received in 18x9, less re- 

BEFVE ON BAME........  ccsecceccceeceees 167,152 00 
Unpaid dividends to pelicy-holders.:.. . 224,887 
Amonnt due ¢n account of unpresented 

WB oc coccccnsccscesoncsesseese secceqeess 4.950 31 
Reserve on account of lapsed policies 

for which a surrender value may be 

Gemanded. ...........ccccecece ceececsess 271,428 00 
Premiums paid in advance and sur- 

render values applicable to pre- 

GE, ccccasecneccdhubd Yorneecneceensies 53,508 62 
Excess of surrender values promised 

over 4 per cent. reserve on 3 per cent. 

PONICIES........cc.seeeccceeee ceecceereee 154,358 00 

Total Habilities...............seeeeeeeee $52,241,805 11 

BUrplus..........ccecceecccreceesscescoes 5,841,266 5% 

$57,503.071 64 


CHANGES IN VALUATIONS. 

The loans on bonds and mortgages have been re- 
duced by the sum of $80,600 on aceount of some of 
the rea) estate security proving insufficient on ap- 
praisal to sustain loans by that amount. 

It has been found necessary for a similar reason 
to deduct $23,837.87 from overdue jnierest upon 
bonds and mortgages. 

The real estate was appraised upon the basis of 
what the property was thought to be worth at pri- 
vate sale within a reasonable time upon the usual 
terms of sales in vogue in the locality. 

The company’s office buildimg at Hartford, val- 
ued at $700,000, was appraised upon the basis of ite 
Value as an investment to the company. This 
building was constructed by the company in 1871 
in the most sabstantial manner at a cost of about 
$1,000,000. It is absolutely fireproof, and its vaults 
afford a security for its books, papers and securi- 
ties nowhere else obtainable in Hartford. It is one 
of the most imposing edifices in the State, and has 
a value outside of its income production as an ad- 
vertising medium, and as a home for the largest 
corporation ot New England. 

The assessed value of this property is $700,000, of 
which $275,090 is taxed by the City of Hartford, and 
$425,000 is exempted by the laws of the State as 
the value of the portion of the premises occupied 
by the company for its own uses. 

The premium notes were found to be as claimed 
by the company in its annual statement. These 
were based upon policies in force, and not in excess 
of their reserve values. A sum, however, of $75,- 
488.28 was deducted from interest due on said 
notes by the compauy for excess over such values 
and found to be correct. 

The department’s corrected calculations for re- 
serve on policies outstanding on the basis of 4 per 
cent. actuaries mortality was found to exceed that 
published by the company by $7,024. 

As the object of the examination was to show 
the exact condition of the company on December 
Sist, 1888, by all the information obtainable either 
at that date or since, it was thought proper to add 
the sum of $167,152 to the liabilities on account of 
deaths occurring in 1888, but upen which proofs 
were not received until 1889 by the company. 
These, therefore, did not appear in the statement. 
The proofs were practically allin by the end of 
May. As over six mouths have elapsed since the 
end of 1888, it is hardly probable that there can be 
anything further to be added to this item. 

The item of $154,858 for surrender values, prom- 
ised by the terms of certala policies in force, over 
the 4 per cent. valuation of said policies, likewise 
does not appear in the company’s reports. The 
reason is that in this class of policies the company 
for its own private purpose reservés upon the basis 





of 83 per cent, interest, and the above excess disap- 





pears within the still greater reserve wherewith 
the company charges iteelf in its own statement, 

A most thorough and exacting search failed to 
disclose anything fraudulent or dishonest in the 
acts of the officers or clerks or in the books of the 
company. The rates of mortality, notwithstanding 
the small amount of new business Obtained, have 
been favorable and show a well-selécted body of 
risks, The rate of interest derived from invest- 
ments has been over 5 per cent. upon gross assets 
and nearly 6 per cent. upon reserves. The expenses 
of management are among the lowest, and its 
dividends are among the highest of any company 
reporting to this deparcment, . 


TREATMENT OF THE INSURED. 


It has on hand over $110 for every $100 of liabilily. 
The safety of the company and the honesty and 
economy of its management are beyond question. 
Fair treatment of policy-holders is charac'eristic 
of the management. The company pays fair sur- 
render values, and has charged itself voluntarily 
with $14,042 (part of $¥71,428 of habilities above) 
on account of policies wnicn have discontinued and 
whose owners would have lost all right to surren- 
der by reason of lapse of time, except for w resolu- 
tion of the board granting them the same privileges 
which had been extended to policy-holders upon 
policies issued of later date. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been paid out under this reso- 
lution, which, by strictly standing upon the terms 
of the contracts, might legaliy have been covered 
into profits from forfeitures. Several millions of 
dollars have been usedin anticipation of post-mor- 
tem diviaends on no e policies, woicrh the company 
might have retained and paraded as surplus by the 
terms of its contracts until they niatured. Owing 
to the fact that new policies were being issued with- 
out postponement of dividends, equality between in- 
surants required that they should be put upon the 
same basis as Dearly as posible by paying up their 
deferred dividends. 

For the past five years, which wasas far as it was 


thought necessary to inquire, only $41,790.39 has, 


been abated from claims by reason of compromise 
out of $18,371,544 paid. This was justified py the 
terms of the con racts and the circumstances of 
the cases. This remark will likewise apply to the 
$35,000 of contested cases charged as a liability. 


A QUESTION OF POLICY. 


The management has been severely criticised be- 
cause a large t of new business has not been 
secured, because of the large amount of real estate 
carried at a comparatively low rate of interest, and 
because of its defalcation of nearly half a million 
of dollars by the late fi jal correspondent, Jo- 
seph A. Moore, at Indianapolis. Upon these points 
every one will judge for himself. Tne commission- 
er can only state the facts as he finds them with 
such pertinent observations as seem necessary to 
explam them or ald in a fair conclusior. About 
1870 the old note plan, upon which the company had 
obtained all of its business, was discontinued for 
the all cash method in common with other Connec- 
ticut companies. 

The agency force educated toa different system 
became more or less demoralized, and the compavy 
lost the headway which it had attamed. Shortly 
after 1873 competition between companies caused 
a material and continuing increase in the rates of 
commission paid to agents. Many companies adopt- 
ed speculative plans of insurance based upon ex- 
aggerated estimates of results and several went 
abroad for new business at greatly augmented cost. 
Into this competition the Connecticut Matual de- 
clined to enter. 

It has, therefore, remained content with its old 
agents at its old rates of commission and standard 
plavs of insurance, believing that it bad acquired 
sufficient size to obtain all that was valuable in that 
respect, and that the interest of i's present clients 
would suffer by the other course. Whiie the com- 
missioner does not pretend to be an expert in the 
management of an insurance office, these reasons 
seem to him to be entitied to great weight, and so 
long as the company has substantially held tts own, 
never having had over $33,000,000 of insurance at 
any time upon its books in excess of present bold- 
ings, it would seem that until its crivics can demon- 
strate that its dividends and surplus would have 
been greater as to each insurer by another course, 
the charge of e:ror in preferring quality to quantity 
may well be considered not preven. 

As to the real estate held by the company, while 
if sold atthe present appraisal, and taking into 
consideration the balance of profits derived from 
sales for the past ten years, there would a materia! 
gain over the cost price, nevertheless, in view of the 
small amount of rents derived therefrom since it 
was acquired, the account will stand ata joss. It 
i3 but fair, however, to state that the portions of 
this real estate which are responsible for this loss 
were derived from l. ans, purchases and buildings 
made in the inflated period prior to 1874. Property 
acquired by foreclosure of mortgages made since 
the end of the depressions and since 1877 shows a 
handsome profit over cost and intererst. 

The mortgages now on hand were largely made 
since 1877, and under the present officers. They ex- 
hibit asa wholea healthy condition from which no 
fear of arepetition of loss, such as was before ex- 
perienced, can be reasonably entertained in the 
event of another commercial depression. About 
two-thirds of these outstanding mortgages are upon 
farm property at 6 and 7 per cent., Which seems to 
have been carefully selected. Toe interest has 
been paid promptly and foreclosures have been few, 
and those bought in by the company have, as a 
whole, shown a handsome percentage of profit on 
subsequent sales, These farm mortgages are pass- 
edupon by a special commiittee of the board at 
weekly meetings, and aré made through represen- 
tatives of the company in the several localities and 
not through loan associations; 

THE MOORE aFFaiR. 


It was to one of these representatives or financial 
Gorrespondénts, Joseph A: Moore, that the recent 











defalcation at Indianapolis was owing. Before 
this examination and included in the business o 
1888, the company had marked eff from ita assets 
on this account the sum of $483,448.01, of which 
$440,963,72 stood for the principal of loans collected 
and embezzled by said Moore. The baiance was 
for interest, rents and taxes, collected and no 
turned over tothe company: One of the remark- 
able peculiarities of these transactions was the 
singular confidence displayed by those paying off 
loans in not demanding either the return of their 
notes ora release of record from their mortgage 
obligations. 

This unaccountable | 8s of busi method 
onthe part of borrowers prevented the company 
from knowing that the loans were liquidated, an 
left the evidences of indebtedness still in the com 
pany’s possession at Hartford. It has been th 
custom of the compaty for many years to requir 
bonds of its soliciting sgents, and to have a specia 
from tbe home office examine the bcoks and ac 
counts annually at their agencies. Ther being n 
contracts between these financial correspondent 
and the company ad ther compensation t eing de 
rived from the borrowers who used them as a mer 
eonvenience in transmitting money to the company 
upon contracts requiring all payments to be made 
at Hartford only, and these correspondents having 
business relations with others besides its elf,the com 
pany did not regard them as its agenis or deem 
that it had any right te an inspection of the 
books. 

It reiied upon the possession of the evidences o 
indebtedness and receipts of interest (which 1 
these cases Moore paid from his own pocket) a 
proof that the loans were yet Cue the compauy 
The other amounts taken were partly from curren 
collections and partly from overdue interest, which 
the company was led to believe by Moore, had uo 
been ccllected on account of some temporary em 
barrassmwent of the borrower, such as frequently 
occurs in the usual course of business. Since th 
closing of the books for 1898, a few additiona 
items of small amounts have been discovered to 
add to this loss. These are more than offset b 
sums realized from the sa’es of property turned ove 
tothe company by Moore when his irregularities 
were discovered. There are considerable sume 
which may yet be realized from this source, but as 
they are not yetin hand, and may become compli- 
cated by litigation and belong rather to the profits 
of 1839 than to the verification of the condition for 
December 31st, 1888, it is uunecessary to encumbe 
the present report with a guess at the amount o 
the probable outcome. 

A study of the situation made it evident to the 
commissioner that no absolute knowledge of the 
limitations of this defalcatiup, or of the possibility 
of a similar state of affairs existing in other locali- 
ties could be had, short of direct communication 
with each borrower. He has, therefore, caused to 
be seut, under the supervision of the department, a 
circular to each mortgager, stating the amount of 
his loan and interest due, as found upon the com- 
pavy’s books and paper Answers have been re- 
turned from most of these, acknowledging the cor- 
rectness of the statement. Astothose which have 
not answered, a second notice is being sent ou 
asking for areply. Owing to death, change of 
addiess, sales of the mortgaged property to third 
parties, etc., it would be unreasonable to await a 
reply from all without incurring a longer delay in 
publishing this report than the circumstances war- 
rant. 

The replies which have been received are from 
ajl sections and kinds of borrowers, and may b 
taken asa fair sample of the condition of the whole 
11,000 loans. Only one discrepancy of $200 has ap- 
peared therein, and that relates to the said Joseph 
A. Moore. The inquiry will be pushed to a close 
and until all the statements are acknowledged. 
Should avy further discrepancy be disclosed, it will 
be made public hereafter. 

In this connection it is proper to remark that the 
company has adopted such new methods of hand- 
ling its loans as are calculated in the opinion of th 
commissioner to render impossible such another 
episode in its history as the Movure defalcation. Of 
course this requires additional expense. It has 
been pointed out that had the expense in the past 
been incurred which would have been required to 
furnish the machinery necessary to have prevented 
such an episode, the cost up to the present time 
would have exceeded the entire Moore loss, and 
tnat the policy-helders, from a dividend point of 
view, have no just complaint against the manage- 
ment. 

If this be true as to the past, still it would be an 
unjustifiable risk to assume that such wou'd always 
be the case. The conveniences of an examination 
require that a certain period, in this case, Decem- 
ber 31st, 1888, should be assumed for the purpose. 





CONCLUSION, 


The length of time necessarily involved makes 
this period somewhat remote from the date of the 
report. An examination of the books since the be- 
ginning of the year does not disclose, however, any 
material change in the financial condition of the 
company, beyond those incident to the ordinary 
course of business. The usual dividend of the year 
has been declared, and the amcunt of new ineur- 
ance done and of policies discontinued does not 
show that the unusual excitement of the last six 
months has impaired the confidence of the insur- 
ing public in the company, or seriously affected its 
affairs. 

The examination has been thorough and exact- 
ing. The commissioner believes that no life insur- 
adce compary has been subjected to a more ex- 
haustive scrutiny into every branch of its affairs. 

To accomplish this a large force has been neces+ 
sary for over four months, and the expense has 
been considerable. The commissioner ts gratified 
that the results vindicate the complete solvency of 
the iristitation and the honesty and ability of ite 
Mmanagemett. ORSAMUS R. FYLER, 
Ingurance Commissicnet 
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Jusurance. 


THE CONDITION OF THE CONNECT- 
ICUT MUTUAL LIFE. 


THE examination of all Connecticut in- 
surance companies, now required by the 
state law to be made quadrennially, was 
to have been commenced very soon, but 
the Connecticut Commissioner, at the re- 
quest of President Jacob L. Greene and 
others, anticipated a little by beginning 
with the Connecticut Mutual Life, and his 
report is now made public, The date up to 
which the examination is brought is the 
end of 1888, and the following is the 
statement as made up in the report : 

ASSETS. 
Cost value of real estate, exclusive 

of incumbrances. . 

Market vaiue of real estate over 

cost.. sas iceledie: 210,184 14 
Loa’ son bonds and mortgages on 


$9,045,869 86 


CUO ANNNERS. 6c cccesesccers ... +e. 51,586,877 16 
Loans secured by bonds and stock 
collateral ... 391,188 00 


Premium notes on policies in force 1,958,501 18 
Cost value of bondsand stock own’d 10,249,916 34 
Market value of bonds and stock 

owned over cost 532,701 66 
Cash.. -— 2,568,772 64 
Interest due and accrued on bond 


and mortgage loans , 704 564 O4 
Interest due and accrued on bonds 
and stock owned......... ....... 98,802 95 
Interest due and accrued on collat- 
era! loans.... : p 5,715 50 
Interest due and accrued on premi- 
um notes 168,352 81* 
Rents due and accrued on compa- 
py’s real estate... ; 11,552 29 
Net deferred premiums on policies 
in force..... eee wees 105,127 77 
Agents’ ledger balances ($15,208.25) 
inadmissible ; ates 0 00 
Total assets $57,“85,071 64 
LIABILITIES. 
Net present value of policies in 
force,4 per cent. actuaries mor- 
tality .. « 850,994 577 00 
Claims for death losses and ma- 
tured endowments due and un- 
paid ° . 15,871 21 
Claims for death losses and ma- 
tured endowments not yet due 319,061 00 
Claims for death) losses and ma- 
tured endowments resisted. 35,000 00 
Claims for death losses occurring 
in 1888, proofs received in 188%, 
less reserve On Same...........++-. 167,152 00 
Unpaid dividends to policy-holders 224,887 O7 
Amount due on account of unpre- 
sented bills 4,960 31 
Reserve on account of lapsed poli- 
cies for which a surrender value 
may be demanded 271,428 00 
Premiums paid in advance and 
surrender values applicable to 
premiums HOY 62 
Excess of surrender values prom- 
ised over 4 per cent. reserve on 3 
per cent. policies....... ......s+0++ 154,558 00 
Total liabilities . $42,241,805 11 
Surplus 5,541,266 535 
$57,583,071 64 


This does not exactly agree with that 
made to the Department of this State at 
the end of 1888. As compared with that, 
the assets are made by the Coanecticut 
examination $135,631 more, the liabilities 
$353,024 more, and the surplus $217,393 
less. The assets, on this comparison, are 
increased by $210,134, market value of 
real estate owned above cost, which does 
not appear in the N. Y. Report at all; but 
there are some deductions on other items. 
The increase in liabilities is mainly in 
$167,152 for death losses which occurred 
in 1888 but had not been reported at the 
end of the year; as the object was to 
show exact condition on December 31st, 
1888, ‘‘ by all the information obtainable 
either at that date or since,” this item is 
included; we might add that, as will be 
obvious on a moment’s reflection, it is im- 
possible to ascertain exactly the financial 
condition of a life insurance company up 
to any date just past—the only way to 
get exactness is to wait until the date se- 
lected has become some months old and 
the facts can be all got in. 

Summing up certain particulars, the 
report certifies to the honesty and fidelity 
shown in the books. The rates of mor- 
tality have been favorable, altho the 
ratio would naturally be larger in conse- 
quence of the comparatively small 
amount of new business done. The rate 
of interest realized has been almost 6 
per cent. upon reserves, and over 5} upon 
gross assets; ‘‘the expenses of manage- 


ment are among the lowest, and its divi- 


dends are among the highest, of any com- 





pany reporting to this department. It 
has on hand over $110 for every $100 of 
liability. The safety of the company and 
the honesty and economy of its manage- 
ment are beyond question.” During the 
last five years, from $18,371,544 of claims 
paid only $41,790 has been abated. The 
company has also charged itself volun- 
tarily with $140,042 on account of discon- 
tinued policies whose owners had, by 


lapse of time, lost all right to surrender 


values; as policies issued later than these 
had larger privileges, the company revised 
the contracts and voluntarily placed these 
earlier policies upon the same footing. 
Says the report also: 


‘* Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been paid out under this resolution, which 
by strictly standing upon the terms of the 
contracts might legally have been covered 
into protitsfrom forfeitures. Several mil- 
lions of dollars have been used in anticipa- 
tion of post-mortem dividends on note poli- 
cies, which the company might have re- 
tained and paraded as surplus by the terms 
of its contracts until they matured. Owing 
to the fact that new policies were being 
issued without postponement of dividends, 
equality between insurants required that 
they should be put upon the same basis as 
nearly as possible by paying up their de- 
ferred dividends.”’ 

A great deal of comment has been lev- 
ied at the comparatively small amount of 
new business done of late years, and the 
persistent assailants of the company have 
represented, as an unavswerable proof of 
feebleness of management and general 
decay, that while some other companies 
were making great progress in the volume 
of issues the Connecticut Mutaal has 
stood still. The report points out that 
the abandonment, for the cash basis, of 
the old half-note plan, nearly twenty 
years ago, caused a loss of headway, the 
agency system having been developed 
under and accustomed to the old plan; 
also, that competition soon after caused a 
material and continuing increase in the 
rates paid for getting business and the 
Connecticut Mutual declined to enter into 
such competition. It is only just to add 
that President Greene has uniformly 
maintained that new business at anything 
beyond a certain expense is not worth 
having, and that the policy-holders are 
better off without it; also that he has 
stedfastly opposed certain policy plans 
as not in accord with the spirit and the 
best work of life insurance. Says Com- 
missioner Fyler: 

‘It has, therefore, remained content with 
its old agents at its old rates of commission 
and standard planus of insurance, believing 
that it had acquired sufficient size to obtain 
all that was valuable in that respect, and 
that the interest of its present clients would 
saffer by the other course. While the com- 
missioner does not pretend to be an expert 
in the management of an insurance office, 
these reasons seem to him to be entitled to 
great weight, and so long as the company 
has substantially held its own, never having 
had over $33,000,000 of insurance at any 
time upon its books in excess of present 
holdings, it would seem that until its crit- 
ics can demonstrate that its dividends and 
surplus would have been greater as to each 
insurer by another course, the charge of 
error in preferring quality to quantity may 
well be considered not proven.” 

As to the real estate owned, the com- 
missioner says that there would be a ma- 
terial gain over cost for the whole, includ- 
ing all transactions of the last ten years, 
if all now remaining were sold at the 
present appraisal, yet that this would 
make the entire account stand at a loss, 
on account of the smalless of rental re- 
ceipts taken altogether; on the other 
hand, the parcels of real estate responsi- 
ble for this (contingent) Joss date from the 
inflated period before 1874, and property 
acquired by foreclosure since that time 
shows a handsome profit over cost and 
interest. 

The mortgages now held were largely 
made since 1877. About two-thirds of 
them are on farms, at 6 and 7 per cent., 
made directly through representatives in 
various localities and not through loan 
agencies. Interest has been’ promptly 

id and foreclosures have been few; pieces 

ought in by the company have as a 
whole shown a good weed of profit 
when subsequently sold. 

The report briefly reviews the Moore 
defalcation, and remarks that the com- 





pany has adopted such new methods of 
handling its loans as will probably make 
impossible a repetition of such an expe- 
rience, Tothis Mr. Fyler adds a rather 
curious and yet entirely credible state- 
ment: 


“Of course this soupives additional ex- 
pense, It has been pointed out that had the 
expense in the past been incurred which 
would have been required to furnish the 
machinery necessary to have prevented such 
an pen the cost up to the present time 
would have exceeded the entire Moore loss, 
and that the policy-holders trom a dividend 
point of view have no just complaint 
against the management.”’ 


The surplus made out by the examina- 
tion is over five and a third millions, 
We suppose no well-informed person 
doubted the company’s solvency or the 
substance of the result of an expected 
official examination. The policy-holders, 
at least, appear to be satisfied, and they 
are the parties most directly interested. 
Nobody approves the Moore defalcation, 
and we suppose nobody—unless some of 
the persistent assuilants of President 
Greene, who may be glad of an opportu- 
nity to set up the I-told-you-so cry—is 
glad it occurred; yet the various exami- 
nations and investigations which have 
been made here and there yield substan- 
tially the same result, and the policy- 
holders have shown that they have no 
desire for a change of management. We 
suppose they are waiting to discover the 
perfectly infallible man, who to general 
ability adds the quality that he never did 
and never can make a mistake. When 
he is found, we shall urge that he be 
placed at the head of the company; but 
until then—or, since it may take along 
time to find him, for the present—we 
agree with the policy-holders that it will 
be just as well to retain Mr. Greene, who 
has long been the most-abused man now 
connected with life*insurance manage- 
ment and has put his faith in time for 
his justification. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful jence. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
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EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Soctety 
assues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
7s a simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest, 
In thiscempany policy- 
holders have the advan- 


tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forteitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
ferce. 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 
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Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 











Cush surrender values stated in every and 
teed by the Massachussetts Non Porfelcure 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Breadway,. 
°.W. ANDERSON, Gen. Ag’t, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, January 234, 1869 
The Trustees, sn Conformity to the Charter Of the 
Company, submit the following Statement Of its affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888......... $3,865,166 33 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st ‘ 

JANUATY, 18BB,....0.00 coos sceresecceserceses 1,388,238 @) 
Total Marine Premiums.................... $5,253,404 ay 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
188, to 31st December, 1888,.. . . 


«+ $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same oa 
WI asi tncbinxnidanatedtinns $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiumsand Ex- 
PONG eo scns css cseveccseseedes 687,287 98 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks.,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise, ., 2,469,000 09 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 
CBCAMALOR Ob... ccccccscscre cocccsecovececs 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 12 
CRG Ga RRs. ve vcccccese coveccsecsccoccses 


pS er $12,167,986 


ee, 
—_ 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding Certificates 
of profits will be paid to tue holders thereof, or thet 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 18% wil) 
ve redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
8ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 














TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE JAMES G. DE FOREST 
A. A. RAVEN. CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JAM iW. N. DENTON SMI 

M. STURGIS. DW'D FLOYD-JONKs, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. JOHN L RIKER 

DMUND W. CORLIKS. ANSON W. HARD 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAO B LL, 

LIAM DEGROOT HOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. RA BURSLEY 
Wiktla Mt DGE. GEORGE 1 MAGE d 
GEORGE BLISS, LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
C. A. HAND, WwW. NP, , 
JOHN D GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 


OHN D. HEWLETT. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,GUSTAV AMSI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
RUSSELL H. HOADLEY, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 


Automatic Insurance. 
THE AUTOMATIC BOXES 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, L'd, of London, 


CASH ASSETS $1,161,697, 
Furnish $500 Accident Insurance for one day 
FOR 5 CENTS. 
All Losses Paid Promptly. Boxes in ail Depots. 





THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 

OF NEW YORK. 
1850. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desll- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
ii, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS. Actuary. 


INCORPORATED 185]. 
THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 

For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, 


or the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 
St., Boston: 512 Walnut St.. Philadelpbia. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


Fost Office Square. Boston, Massachusett™. 





ASSETS. Dec, 31st, 1SSS. $19,724» 
LIABILITIES...........++-5-0 19-724 /538 5 
$2,436,189 73 


LIKE RATE EN DOW MENT policies are 1% 
te mium. 
— aoa ‘Une Histributions are paid upon all 
palicte: - 

E licy has indorsed thereon the ca’ surreD- 
der ana Paldcup insurance values to which the {n- 
sured is entitied by the Massachcetts Statute. a 

Pamphie's, rates and values for any age 
plication to the company’s Office, 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS, M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres. 
8, F. TRULL, Secretary. 
*" WM. B. TURNER, Acst. Se? 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... . %$126,082,153 56 


Increase in Assets... ........ 
Surplus at four per cent 
Increase in Surplus 


$7,275,301 63 






Policies in force ............ 158,369 
Increase during year 17,426 
Tate cos abecceseeevecesthdners Hoekertbedde pees wamennmelds ° 32,606 
ES cs wennrn sane ob +s s-5s0en Geese betudend waranes wv Teees 10,301 
ee on odonacs odes Udi vs ebdgiies akpalienntbe. eters sda eaniinen $103,214,261 32 
Increase during year $33,756,702 95 
ee lhl his ontiwdie an ecin sdbwesd (dunsetetedbosvedebesducmerensbeshers TOs $482,125,184 36 
Increase during year $54,496,251 85 


Receipts from all sources...... 
nerease during year 
Paid Policy-Holders. ......... 


826,215, 932 52 
$3,096,010 06 
14,727,550 22 








THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
I hs Sp sao ee Mababnccectensbetibis) Mipobedectedl 849,617,874 02 


rr ED, . scccnckcecme e¢sebons 60 0een ecncscopense $48,616,704 14 
Se GORGE MARUNEND GED GUUNNOOUI, 6... coccne 005s cece ccnccs 06e: coccceeseceve $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest.......................222ee00+ $2,813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiutns deferred and in transit, Etc........ etn came _ 88,968,1 72 46 


$126,082, 153 56 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
ae A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audit« r. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


Risks Risks 
Year Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
BPR c0cecececesvce $34,681,420... ........ eee 4,743,771 
Psat sccseesebes GEE -occcpeccess eee 5,012,634 
Ptiaieninescceoss §6,BEB, 71D... ccccccccee 393,809.208.......00+0. 5,643,568 
cs sdcteccoosnte FS errr ee Er céesecceces 6,294,442 
Bilidasese. 6csdens pk eee SER.TRG IBS... cs000% 7,940,063 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


3AMUEL E. SPROULLS, |LEwis May, RORERT SEWELL. 


NRY H. ROGEks, 
4UCIUX ROBINSON, 





AMUEL D. BABCOCK, HENRY W. SMITH 


RICHARD A. MCCURDY, |GEONGE F. BAKEM. 
108. THOMPSON. 
HERMANN C, VON Post, |DUDLEY OLCOTT, 





’, RATCHFORD STARR. JULI«N T. DAVIES, 


FREDERIC SCA ROEDER 


FRFDKRIC CROMWELL, RouEET A. GRANNIBS, 
NICHOLAS C. MILLER, 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS... 
ISAAC F. LLOYD............ 
WILLIAM J. EASTON...... 


HEN 
OLIVER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN RENSSA LAER Laem, JNO. W. AUCHTNCLOSs, 
TH, CHARLES KR. HENDE TH 
JEORGE 8S. COE, ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GEe >uGE BLISS. 
RouFus W. PecKHaM, 
J, HOBART AERRICK, 


kODOKE MORFORD, 


Mm. P. DIXON, STUYVESANT FISH, 
CHARLES E. MILIER. 


codeceoces seose Vice-President. 
cvccccccscoes 2d Vice-President. 
sedonesoccsesesniedene Secretary. 
cevvocenes Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM 8.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasvrer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, \ D., 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Soliciter. 





Maximum Security. 





Minimum Cost. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Lhife Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 


will give you double the amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same money from any of the old 
panies. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of level premium insurance on the ene hand, and the insecu 
Tity and uncertainty of assessment insurance on the other. 





SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’y. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Send for Prospectus or call in persun. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 








THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus 
Increasein Policies Issued, 
Inorease in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force, 


GEO. pH. _ BUBFORD, President, 


we rane rere GHT, Assistant 
WM. T. STANDEN, Assistant Secretary. 


gghtauine THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


ane RATE TERM PLAN + 








boners an caster to piece insurance on 

an ever ,» and 

cy lteel Je a te ment ognized t and Kn 4 con- 

ESS already schicved Gythis 

Vi 

mae theta tee ails a want long felt by the insur. 
DA ENTS, desiring 

Badstre in bed 0 address Jus 36 - 

RGAFFNEY, Super Super- 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 


Orrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental { Brooklyn,cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve tor re-insurance....82,502,127 38 
Reserveampletoraliclaims. 295,127 67 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
ITER ee » 1,331,545 97 


TotalAssets,July 1st,1889..$5,128,801 02 


This company conducts its b under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 





DIRECTORS: 

WM. L. ANDREWS WM. G. LOW 
SAMUEL D.BABCOCK EDWARD MARTIN 

AM BARNEY, RICHARD &. MCCURDY, 
GEOKGE BLIS LEXANDER &. ORK, 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALPKED . 
HENRY C. BOWEN, WM. M RIC RDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, JNO. l.. RIKER, 
E. W. CORLIES, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JOHN H EARLE. WM. H.SWAN, 

MES FRASER. LA AW RENCE TORN URS, 


AtKELIUS 8. HULL, ine weer F. VAIL, 
WM. H. HURLBUT .D. VERMILYE, 

BRADISH : JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 
H. KH. LAMPO 


Ri 
CHAS.'H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brookiyn Dez t, 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Sec’y. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 








co,, 
Philadelphia, 


oft -NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist. 1889...... $2,500,916 21 
THOS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





HOME 


Insurance Co.of New York, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





SEVENTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


July, 1889. 


CAPITAL STOCK 





$3,000,000 00 





THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies $278,845 80 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of eoticetion 499,877 32 
Real Estate 1,345,795 40 
Loans on stocks , 195,000 00 
Loaus on Bonds and Mortgages 719,800 00 
Interest due and accrued 69,336 41 


Par Value. Market Value 

United States Currency. ... oe. per cent. $1,150,000 00 $1,457,600 00 

7 of Columbia of 1924 . 3-65 1,000,000 00 1,250,000 00 
1 - Erie & West’n R. R. Co. Re-org’d First 


Lie 200.000 00 224.000 00 
eS Galen & St. Louis R.R. Co. First Mortgage. 4 “ “ 112,000 00 109,200 00 
. ¥. & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage wera 

1900) " ” 100,000 00 131,000 00 

Valley tailway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortenne | 
. “= 100,000 00 105,000 00 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. First Mortgage 
(1914 7 " 100,000 00 113,000 00 
Peoria, Seanad Evansville Railway Co. First 
Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920) . . = we 109,000 00 106,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis _ 
R. R. First Consolidated Mortgage (1914) . “3 “ 100,000 00 133,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway Co. 
First Mortgage (1910) . . * oe 100,000 00 122,000 00 
West Shore Railway First Risintas Guaranteed ; 
(Registered). . wie sae 100,000 00 106,000 90 
Albermarle & Chesapeake ‘Canal Co. Ist M’v ze (1909) ; - ° 100,000 00 108,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. First 
Mortgage (1921) . e.* oe 100,000 00 120,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsbureh h Railway Co. Ast 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900) ' i 75.000 00 88,500 00 
Chicago. St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha itaitway 
Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) .. ere - 50,000 00 61,000 00 
Alabama Central Railroad, Ist Mortgage, . “oo * 50,000 00 56,750 00 
Cleveland and Canton R. R. ist Mortgage, .. .5 ‘ . 50,000 00 48,750 00 
Virginia Mialand Railway Co. General Mortgage 
Guaranteed (1936) . > —— ” 50,090 00 45,000 00 
lowa Central yo Co. First Mortgage =F eo 7 25,000 00 21.250 00 
oe ~~} Madison and aeeargene ©. R. Co. 
First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906) . ; + oe ° 41.009 00 47.970 00 
Streator, II., —— Co., 1st Mortgage, hae ag 10,000 00 10.000 00 
Mississippi . E Re eee aia : 20.000 00 20,000 00 
New York City a> Ss . 200,000 00 216,000 00 
City of Richmond, Va. . —_— " 50.000 00 56,000 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Internal Improvement bc. cee a 134.760 05 136,107 65 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement, .6 “ . 25,000 00 25,250 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District, se Oe 4 25.000 00 26,000 00 
Kansas City, Kas., Improvement, SF “" 15,000 00 15,750 00 
City of Greeley, Col., Water, eo - 25,000 00 25,500 00 
1000 Shares Fort Wayne and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- 
ferred . $100 each 100,000 00 115,000 00 

300 = (* Lake Shore & Michigan ‘Southern Rail- 
way Compaby . 100 ** 50,000 00 52,000 00 

500 ‘* Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Cv. me | _.  —_— = 50,000 90 47,250 00 

500 ‘* Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. Co. 
Preferred . ee 50,000 00 55,000 00 
500 * New York Central ‘& Hudson RiverR.R 10 “ 50,000 00 53,500 00 
wey fowa Central Preferrnd . . ~ ae a 36,700 00 7,707 00 
400 “* National Broadway Bank of N. Y., -.. * 10,000 00 30,000 00 

200 *“ =<American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . eae = =— 20.000 00 30,400 00 
200 “ Mercantile National Bank of N.Y. . 100 “ 20,000 00 40,600 00 
_ Bank of America, N. Y. ee. 20.000 00 36,400 00 
200 +“ #=Manhattan Company, N. Y. ee * 10,000 60 18,000 00 

20 0=C* er 5 Exchange National Bank 
of N. Y sy ao * 10,000 00 12,000 00 
200 “ Chatham National Bank of N.Y. : re 5.600 00 13,750 00 
200 +“ National Bank of Commerce of N. . . 2. 20,000 00 39.000 00 
200 +‘ Western National Bank of N. Y., . . 100 “ 20,000 00 19,700 00 
200 +“ =Nassau Bank _ = 10,000 00 15,500 00 

200 “* National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
of N. ee — = 5,000 00 9,000 00 
1% “ Nicholas Bank of N.Y. ee Pl 12,500 00 15,625 00 
100 2 ae National Bank of N.Y. . . 100 “ 10,000 00 27,000 00 
100 ‘“ National Bank of the Republic . .. 100 “ 10,000 00 17,000 00 
100 ‘“ Fourth National Bank of N.Y. ... 100 “ 10,000 00 16,800 00 
Sop Be Bcc ti ts . * 20,000 00 42,000 00 
100“ Franklin Trust Co., gee ere Bs 10,000 00 20,500 00 
50 ‘“ Metropolitan Trust Co . (ew 5,000 00 11,250 00 
45 ‘* Long Island Loan and Trust Co., bite gis. tan) EE oo 4,500 00 7,875 00 
$8,346,139 58 
a ne ao mene 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash Capital... oe Re Pass Se ee BE ee 
rve Premium SS eerie ann Ge SP EN a ee ee em ee 
Se Eee ee ee ae ee 591,958 34 
oo ing Fund... : . ore % 23,762 34 
Unpaid Reinsurance and ‘Commission on aU neollected Premiums aes ,621 58 
Net surplus .. . »,» 5.0, eee 





TOTAL ASSETS, $8,816,139 58 





DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


JOHN H, WASHBURN, 


_ LOW 
eA OIEENE. {| Se’ ‘ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., j Vice=Pres'ta, 


THOMAS B. GREENE, 


HENRY J. FER 


DE RUNAH M BURTIS, | Assistant Secretaries, 
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4 Old and Young. 


A DROWSY DAY. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 





THE butterflies flit here and there 
About the tawny, dust-deep road, 
Like flakes of gold, in quivering glare. 
Heat-shriveled vines, and leaves that 
showed 
Life in each leaf all breezy June, 
Droop languidly along the way; 
And a lone bee, with muffled croon, 
Seems moodily to say: 
‘Tt is a drowsy, drowsy day.”’ 


No silver ripple stirs the brook 
Whose glassy flow slips noiselessly; 
There seems no life where eyes may look; 
‘Lhe clouds are ships becalmed at sea. 
The song lies hushed in panting throat 
Of bird; grasshoppers tire of play ; 
Tho cricket seldom shrills its note, 
And only then to say: 
‘it is a drowsy, drowsy day.”’ 


So noontide lapses unto eve. 

The farm-house panes flash ruby-clear; 
And bats their secret places leave, 

And katy-dids again we hear. 
The fire-flies gem the gathering shade ; 

The swallows cheep, in circling play ; 
And weary flowers, in field and glade, 

Seem whispering to say: 

“Tt was a drowsy, drowsy day.”’ 

New Yor«K Ciry. 

OO 


A RED LIGHT ON THE HILLS. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 








I WONDER if it was something more 
than chance that took me into my old 
quarters—my ‘“‘ happy hunting grounds” 
—in North Wales, early in the new year 
of 18—. The theosophists—the mystery 
men of the new school—might possibly be 
able to account for it; but then a matter- 
of-fact man of means—I may call myself 
that now—does not believe in theosophy 
or anything else, save himself. And yet, 
thinking of it these long years afterward, 
it hardly looks like chance or coincidence 
but isa something more than that, and 
which is not to be measured by the rule 
and square of any philosophy under the 
sun. I have not been able to account for 
it; perhaps the reader may be wiser than 
I am—who knows ?—and evolve some an- 
swer from those keener perceptions by 
which he has been blessed or cursed, For 
to see things too clearly is surely not an 
unmixed blessing: it has its disadvantages 
and has turned a man before this against 
his fellow-creatures, and taught him how 
to hate them. 

Iam not clear sighted. The glass is al- 
ways blurred through which I peer out at 
the world. I know that far too well. A 
little while ago even, and I would not 
have confessed to it. but I may own now 
that I was a conceited man—that there 
was hardly a vainer human being under 
the sun. God knows I have lived it all 
down, tossed it completely aside, as I 
might do a book for which | have no fur- 
ther love, no wish to look at, which I will 
never open for a single instant again, so 
help me Heaven! 

Had I not changed I could not tell my 
story; let the reader believe meas he likes, 
or not. With my old thoughts with which 
I first came to this mountain home speech 
would be denied me, and reproach and re- 
morse. It matters not at this time to say 
that at five-and-twenty years of age I was 
a handsome man, and that I knewit more 
completely than my friends ever did; that 
in my way I was clever, making progress 
in magazines and newspapers rather than 
at the Bar, for which I had studied; and 
also that in boating, boxing, cricket, 
hunting, Alpine climbing even, I was as 
well known as most men. There were 
hundreds handsomer, cleverer, manlier 
than I; but I did not think so in my heart. 

I took all homage as my just due, schemed 
for it as for my natural inheritance, and 
got more than my fair share of praise 
without being thoroughly satisfied. But 
there is always the crumpled rose-leaf in 
such petty existences as mine; the man 
who, without an effort, eclipses you, or 
the woman who dislikes you, or does not 
believe in you, will rise up like a ghost to 
stagger one’s self estimate. 

I was a conceited, shallow upstart at 


my best. The reader will understand me 
and my story better by my ownivg this in 
sober earnest—in deep abjection, if he will 
—as astart-off.° I was not wholly a bad 
man. [had never had real evil in my heart. 
I was a mere sentimentalist; but my van- 
ity wrought evil in its day, and did much 
harm to me and others—a lasting harm 
when it came about that the floodgates 
were unloosed, and the deluge followed 
that sank more souls than mine. If I 
had been made as loathsome as Caliban, I 
had led a happier life. I could have re- 
garded more clearly the sunset that is be- 
yond and the eternal darkness which is to 
follow the sunset in God’s time—unless 
he helps me !—unless he forgives! 

At twenty-five years of age, in the full 
flush of my strength, of my good looks, of 
my good opinion of myself, I came to 
Aberglevvin. I wasalone. Inmy ram- 
blings I was always alone, believing that 
my own company was to be preferred to 
the roystering, blatant acquaintances 
whom I had left behind in town, and was 
glad to leave behind, till my own society 
began to pall upon me! I had my own 
way so wonderfully when alone! There 
was noopposition, criticism, ridicule. It 
was a new life to detach myself from my 
town friends, my club gossips, my rela- 
tions, my mother’s heme surroundings, 
and begin the world afresh in some spot 
wholly unknown to me. 

HadI been the profound philosopher, 
author, poet, that I thought I was, and 
that I was sure the world would acknowl- 
edge in me presently, there might have 
been wisdom in my wanderings; but I 
was only studying for effect, posing, 
playing the fool! I had found it harder, 
year by year, to enact the lion in my own 
circle. At every turn I met bigger lions 
than myself in their own estimations, and 
people of my own set thought so too; and 
there were horrible articles in the papers 
occasionally that hinted only at my lion’s 
skin and my long ears peeping from be- 
neath it. And they were right—and it 
was not all the petty malice of the anony- 
mous rival as I thought it was in those 
days. 

At Aberglevvin I was surely the lion 
tho; at the table d@héte of the hotel. in the 
tennis court at the picnics, on the moun- 
tain-side,in the smoking-room or billiard- 
room, I was the hero, standing, bya 
head and shoulders, higher than my fel- 
lowmen. I had no rivals there. Herel 
was Kempthorne the poet, the critic, the 
essayist,the eminent journalist—anything 
that [ liked to hint that I was, and that 
nobody disputed. 

If people had not heard of me before, 
it was easy to let them know my position 
by degrees. I had not come to hide my 
light beneath a bushel. I was always in- 
satiate of praise, and particularly of 
women’s praise. For it is women who 
talk of youand sound your praises, and 
bore their male friends with your perfec- 
tions and your genius, if you are bold 
enough to proclaim to them your own 
accomplishments; and I had never been 
backward in singing to my own praise, 
in speaking of the great folk whom I 
knew, or affected to know, in the London 
circles from which (had migrated. And 
there were folk who took me at my own 
valuation and fooled me to the top of my 
bent, and one or two who shrugged their 
shoulders or laughed at me, envious and 
malevolent idiots as I thought then that 
they must be. 

But I did no harm—only to my vain 
self. I made no violent love to any of 
my fair admirers. I received their hom- 
age, graciously and courteously, without 
my feelings becoming im any way en- 
tangled, for I had not met a woman in 
my life quite worthy of my sole devotion 
—worthy of me! 

But the woman came, and in despite of 
me. In the very face of my insatiable 
pride she rose before me in her beauty, 
from her humble life, her peasant’s home 
to bewilder me and set my heart throb- 
bing with the madness of a strange affec- 
tion. So far beneath me was she in my 
own worldly estimation that I did not 
know I was in love—could not possibly 
believe that such a folly, such a calamity, 
should have come to me, of all men. I 





had raved enough of love in the poems 





which so few read and which I paid heav- 
ily, through my publisher, for the world 
to be enlightened by, but I did not un- 
derstand it or believein it. Self sacrifice 
I could not reconcile with it in any shape 
or form; and yet I was nearly sinking all 
my chances ia life, all my ambitions, for 
the love of a quarryman’s daughter, But 
I fouzht hard, I resisted; and this is the 
result: a man old before his time, broken- 
hearted and cast down irredeemably; a 
man haunted by the cruelest of mem- 
ories. Strange itis to write and a strange 
moral to put forth; but had I been a worse 
man I had been far happier—I had done 
less harm! At least I think so; but I am 
groping in the mist—I cannot swear to 
that; things evil take such manifold 
shapes, and infold so many lives within 
their coils. 

One day I had been overtaken by a 
storm among the mountains and had 
taken refuge in a cottage erected a mile 
away—up the hillside—from the village 
nestling in the valley. Here I first met 
Hetty Griffiths and her father and mother 
and little sisters. She was very beautiful. 
If that be any excuse for me, let me set 
it down at once. She was bright, naive, 
singularly attractive, unless my fancy 
had completely dazed me. She was, 
from the first hour that I knew her, a 
something different from any woman 
whom I had ever met. This is not a love 
story, or I might dwell at length upon my 
first impressions here, upon the force of 
the mad passion which kept me spell- 
bound, which grew upon me and en- 
thralled me. 1 had come upon this house 
—little thinking that I was to be its last- 
ing blight—at a strange time, when the 
mother was lying sick unto death in a 
room above stairs. The doctor had been 
there that morning, and formulated his 
decree that there was no hope, that it 
was a question of a few days only. There 
was great grief in the cottage—a great 
trouble which they bore well—av the 
time that I took shelter from one of the 
fiercest storms that I had ever encoun- 
tered in the heart of a mountain district, 
There was no turning me from their doors 
and bidding me go elsewhere in the teeth 
of such a tempest. The valley lay below 
me, a good twenty minutes’ scramble 
down, and this cottage was the only 
shelter which the hills afforded. There 
was no thought in the minds of 
these simple, hospitable folk but to 
give me a welcome, and I listened to 
their explanation that I had come ata 
sad time, and become a witness to their 
sorrow. The quarryman was at home— 
a man who believed in the efficacy of 
prayer and the promises of the Bible with 
all the fervor that one finds among the 
Welsh people at times. He was already 
resigned—it was the will of God—and he 
had been preaching iu this way to his 
children before my arrival, and continued 
for awhile even to preach and pray 
after I had become, as it were, one of 
their circle. It was new and original and 
affecting to me; the tragedy was so close 
and real, and the pathos was so true, It 
was even a new world; and when the 
daughter Hetty came down-stairs and 
took her place with the children, while 
her father plodded up-stairs to adminster 
there all the consolation that it was in his 
power to bestow, I felt that the sun had 
risen upon it—and upon me—in a strange, 
lurid way. I was witness to her sisterly 
love and care and kindness, and was 
amazed at her beauty. I had begun al- 
ready to dream. The storm lasted for 
hours among the hills, and I remained 
for hours before it was considered wise of 
me to attempt the descent. I shared 
their home life, their frugal meal, even 
their trouble, as it seemed to me; and 
when I went away I was struck by their 
staid but decisive independence, which 
disclaimed all return for services render- 
ed, and almost resented the thought of it 
on my part. 

‘“You were welcome, sir,” said the 
daughter; ‘‘we are glad to have been of 
service. A safe journey beck to you,” 
she added, asI passed out of the cottage. 

The next day, in common courtesy as I 
considered, I went back to the house to 
renew my thanks, and to inquire after the 
mother’s condition—the next day, and the 


next to that, until the mother was dead: 
and after the death, to look in by way of 
consolation, and for which they were 
grateful in their homely way. 

“Yearea break in the dull day tous 
just now, sir,” said the quarryman; “it jg 
kind of you tocome up all this way to 
give us a good word.” 

‘It is not far; only a mile or so from 
the hotel, and I have come from London 
for exercise,” I stammered, feeling that 
some excuse was necessary for my regu- 
lar visits: but the quarryman only looked 
at me steadily and repeated his thanks, 

** Still, it is kind,” he said, thoughtful- 
ly. 

He did not see I was in love with hig 
daughter. I would not have owned it to 
myself at that time. I am sure that she 
did not then dream of such a thought, for 
allthe strangeness of my ways, the fre- 
quency of my visits. She was in deep 
tribulation—hers had been a good mother 
—I was a tourist, kind and courteous to 
those whom I met in my wanderings; 
that was all. 

But she knew at last—before I was brave 
enough to acknowledge it to myself; and 
by degrees she was startled, perplexed, 
flattered, and afraid. 

Well, well; this is not a love story, I re- 
peat, or I might write volumes in excuse 
for myself, for her. I could throw the 
glamour of romance around it, and save it 
from the commonplace, for it was nocom- 
mon, earthly passion that drew me to- 
ward her, that submerged al]l thought of 
anything else, even, for a time, of my- 
self, and of what the world would say and 
think of me! It came to love, and we 
both knew it and faced it, and wondered 
what the end would be. 

She was wiser than I, and warned meat 
times of my folly, of my fine London 
friends, of my grand mother—of every- 
thing but her own beauty. I never spoke 
of marriage to her, and she never dreamed 
of harm in me. If I really loved her, she 
was content to wait—in her innocence 
and faith she was always stronger than I, 
But she loved me,I am sure; and she 
trusted me always. 

I lingered in the Welsh village 
Friends came in droves and wentaway 
again. I saw them all out and wassill 
there. Friends in town wondered where 
I was, and my mother, scenting mischief, 
began to write Jetters urging my return. 

It was on the summit of Mowwyds Head 
that Icame to myself. Mowwyds Head 
was a star mountain which every tourist 
considered it his duty to ascend during 
his stay at Aberglevvin. I had come from 
it months ago when overtaken by the 
storm, and when fate overtook me as well 
at the cottage of the quarryman. There 
was a roughly constructed hut on the 
summit, and here in the summer months 
a man lodged and prospered on the money 
of the tourists, one ortwo of whom would 
stay with him on auspicious evenings, in 
the hope of a grand sunrise in the morn- 
ing. The man was well known tome. I 
had ascended to the top of Mowwyds Head 
several times during my stay. There was 
enough of real poetry in my nature to 
appeal to me in the sublime hights above 
the level of the herd. This man startled 
me one morning by his keen, dark eyes, 
by the expression on bis swarthy, gypsy 
face, and the abruptness of his speech. 
He was a man about my own age. He 
had succeeded to the hut and all his fa- 
ther’s belongings a year or twoago. He 
had struck me as being a shrewd mat, 
and possibly a little mercenary. I had 
never taken to him. 

** You are making a long stay at Aber- 
glevvin,” he said, suddenly, to me. 

‘Yes. It looks like it.” 

‘¢] should have thought you had bes 
sick of the place weeks and weeks ago. 

‘“‘ Indeed,” I said, struck by his tone. 
‘* Are you tired of it?” ; 

“ Qh—I am tired of my life,” he replied 
between his set teeth; “it’s no use to me. 
Since you’ve come—since”— 

And here he paused, unable to proceed 
for the torrent of words that met in his 
throat and nearly choked him. 

“I don’t understand,” I said, in & 
haughty tone; but I had already guessed 
what he meant. 





“You stay for Hetty Griffiths’ sake,” he 
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—— : ; 
cried, when he had found his voice again; 
«that’s all, You hang about here for the 
sake of seeing her, and you are tilling her 
head with foolish thoughts. You know 
it. You can’t look me in the face and 
say you do not. And, by God! if you 
mean any harm to her, you'll come to 
harm yourself, as surely as that you and I 
are man to man alone up here.” 

It was a threatening face which looked 
into mine. There were thoughts of mur- 
der in it I could believe, and I felt a sense 
of danger stealing over me. I was no 
coward, but the man’s manner savored 
almost of insanity; and he was a man of 
more powerful build than I, and of twice 
wy strength. 

“You are forgetting yourself and your 
position,” I said, calmly. 

“ Well—well—don’t you forget, too; 
that’sall. 1f it comes that you must take 
her away as your wife, let it be done 
quickly. Get out of this, both of you, 
and leave a poor wretch a chance of for- 
getting what he had set his soul on. Do 
you see? You! I say! Do you unier-. 
stand, or not?” he raved. 

«“ No-—-I don’t,” I raved back at him; 
“you are mad.” 

“Perhaps so. Mad enough to kill you 
—ay, and to kill her rather than any 
harm should come to her through you. 
Look to it—Mark Evan; is no fool—he 
never was. He means what he says !” 

He shouted this after me as I went 
slowly down the path away from him. It 
was his last warning, and his words rang 
in my ears all the time of my descent. It 
was a rude awakening from my love 
dream; but it had come. My rival wasa 
man who kept a refreshment hut on the 
top ofa mountain!—a man who sold or- 
anges and bottled beers ! and let out beds 
to those who would risk a night’s discom- 
fort for the chance of a fine outlook in 
the morning! It was he who warned me 
that he had dared to love what I loved; 
that I was in the way; that, great 
Heaven! she would have loved him had it 
not been for me. 

I was staggered—even ashamed, My 
pride came back with a giant’s strength, 
and talked reason to me, and hinted at 
whata fool I was becoming. And yet I 
acted like a fool—worse than that, like a 
villain. I had gone too far to retract. I 
had told her everything at last. She 
knew that I loved her in real earnest, for 
there was no acting such a passion as my 
own. I was terribly in love with her 
when I went away, pleading as my excuse 
a sudden call on important business to 
town. ‘‘I would return shortly,” I said; 
“I should have something to explain 
then,” I added, evasively; ‘‘I could not 
speak out clearly now”; as if I had ever 
intended! I begged her to believe in me, 
to wait for me, and then, in a tempest of 
love and sorrow and hot, blinding tears, 
and in her heart love and perhaps despair, 
we said good-by, ard went our separate 
ways for all time after that. 

Islunk away from her like the dastard 
that I was, playing the lover to the last, 
and in my heart resolving to end it there 
and then, 

I went away for months—for years—for 
More than two long years. I went 
abroad. I sought all the distraction that 
foreign life and foreign scenes could 
afford me. In my selfishness, my desper- 

ate efforts to set this woman aside, I 
ought to have forgotten her readily; she 
should have passed out of my life like a 
dream figure, but she never, never did! 
How this was I have not been able to dis- 
Cover; it should have been so easy a task 
fora man of the world. Perhaps I was 
notaman of the world, after all; or I 
had deeper feelings than most men who 
thought me shallow; or I was under a 
spell. It is all unaccountable to me. It 
was a love destined to wreck me and 
_ despite all the pains I took to kill 

Suddenly, impelied, as it were, by an 
unknown, irresistible force, I was back 
again at Aberglevvin. In the face of all 
my prudence, all my fixed resolves, I was 
weak enough, or mad enough, to return 
. 4 we home wherein she had 
pte . . was as tho I had no will of my 

* dt was a power unknown, un- 

guessed at, which carried me on as by the 








swirl of a torrent. I would say that it 
was retribution, the will of God, the con- 
stituting me God’s agent, if I were a 
religious man. Helpless and baffled, I 
can only guess at the unknown and call 
it Fate, for shortness. It is so easy to 
say ‘ Fate.” 

it was early in December when I stood 
at the door of the quarryman’s cottage. 
It was cold and stormy weather. I had 
waded there, knee deep, through the 
snow. It was Griffiths, the quarryman 
himself, who opened the door to me, and 
stood on the threshold, staring at me with 
profound astonishment. He recognized 
me, changed as I knew I was, and went 
back a step or two, as tho I had been a 
spectre. 

‘* You—you !” he said in his amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Whatdo you want? Why do 
you come here again?” , 

**T come in all contrition” — 

“It is too late,” be answered, with a 
lowering scowl at me. ‘ Unless you are 
very weary of your life, I would warn 
you to goaway.” 

‘Why ?” 

Instinctively he lowered his voice. 

‘* He is inside,” he said; *‘a sick man, 
but dangerous. Mark Evans!” 

‘* He who lived in the hut, on the moun- 
tain. In your house?” 

oe 

‘* And—and Hetty. Where isshe?” I 
gasped. ‘‘They are not married. Don’t 
tell me she has married that man. For 
the love of Heaven, don’t say that!” 

I bad raised my voice; it was like a 
woman’s shrick at him. He stepped for- 
ward, drew the door to behind him, and 
stood bareheaded in the keen, frosty air 
outside. The expression on his face had 
changed again; there were horror and 
surprise and fear upon his rugged coun- 
tenance. 

‘What do you mean by that?’ he 
asked. 

* All that I say.” 

‘¢ Then—where is she ?” 

‘*T have come for her. Is she not’’-- 

** You coward! thisis a trick--a devilish 
snare,” he shouted, making an effort to 
seize me by thethroatas I stepped quickly 
back. ‘* You know where she is, and that 
we are here without a clue.” 

‘*As Heaven is my judge, I do not 
know. I have not seen her for two years. 
I have come for her—oh! [ have come for 
her!” I cried again. 

‘* Wait a moment. Let me think,” said 
the quarryman, passing his big, veined 
hands through his gray hair; ‘‘ I am over- 
muddled now.” 

There was a painful pause, and he stood 
looking at me in a strange, dazed way. 

‘“‘ You have not seen her for two years,” 
he muttered at last. 

** Not for two years.” 

‘*You wrote to her three months ag®, 
Mr. Kempthorne. We found your letter.” 

‘*Yes. I said I was coming back to 
take her to my heart--to make her my 
wife. And see, true to my word,I am 
here.” 

‘You were in Aberglevvin two months 
since ?” 

‘‘ No.” 

** Don’t lie tome! You were seen.” 

‘**On my honor, I have only been one 
day in England since I was here two years 
ago. Griffiths, for Heaven’s sake, explain 
to me--where is she? Has she gone away 
—has she’”’— 

‘* Did you give her your address?” 

“Yes. IwasinSpamn. I[”’— 

‘* Ah, well--she has gone after you. If 
she has missed you, I thank God--I thank 
God—I thank God!” he cried, clapping his 
hands wildly. ‘‘ It is not so bad if she is 
dead. Not half so bad as it might have 
been if”-- 

The door opened slowly, and an awful 
face peered through the aperture, white 
and scared, and with two eyes like a wild 
beast’s, glittering between two red lids. 

‘What are you thanking God for, 
Father?” asked the new-comer in a husky 
voice. ‘* What isthe good of it? What’s 
the use ?” 

‘*Go back to your room,” said Griffiths; 
‘‘ye maunt come out in this frost.” 

‘* Who’s that ?” 

‘“*Ay, ye may wellask!” Get in—get 
in, Mark, like a good lad now—do !” 


He pushed him into the cottage, and the 
man was too weak to do more than pro- 
test against the other’s superior strength. 
In a few moments Griffiths came back 
to me, and closed the door once more be- 
hind him. 

** You are not gone then—you and your 
lies,” he said, in a still harder tone. 

** Why lies?” 

‘You have a reason, but I don’t care 
to fathom it. You must have been always 
a liar, [take it—a big, biack-hearted liar. 
And I warn you that you are not safe 
with a man who has sworn to take your 
life when he comes face to face with 
you.” 

**Mark Evans?” 

Tou” 

*¢ Why should he wish to kill me?’ 

‘** You killed every chance of happiness 
hehad; you have brought to us all a share 
of shame with hers---you”’— 

‘For God’s sake, tell me what you 
think I have done!” I cried. ‘‘What is 
the truth of all this?” 

** You know already.” 

‘*You think Hetty is with me?’ 

‘*T do—upon my soul.” 

‘* After what I have said—protested— 
sworn! You think so now.” 

** Ay, after all that—I do.” 

‘*Great Heaven, bow can I convince 
you to the contrary?” I exclaimed. ‘I 
tell you I have come to make her my 
wife. I wrote to say that I was coming. 
I asked her to wait—I’— 

‘*She was a wife already.” 

‘*A wife! That man’s wife?” 

“Yes, But you know—you”— 

**No, no, no! You fool, I tell you that 
I do not know,” I cried. “I did not 
dream that that could be. Don’t say it, 
Griffiths, tell me it is a jest to frighten 
me, to teach me a lesson; that you have 
planned all this and presently the door 
will open and she will come out to me, 
with hands outstretched, and say: ‘ My 
love, I am so glad !’” 

The old quarryman regarded me steadi- 
ly, critically. 

‘You must be daft, I reckon.” he said, 
in a low voice. 

‘** Tell me where she is.” 

‘‘In Heaven, I hope. Perbaps He will 
forgive her for caring for such a thing as 
thou art.” 

‘How long have they been married— 
those two ?” 

‘* Three months before your letter came 
and wrecked their bappiness. She thought 
you were dead. If you only had been!” 

‘* And then—and then—she stole away 
from him ?” 

‘Well, it’s nosecret. It’s all over 
Aberglevvin—that story. I wonder they 
did not meet you with it in the valley, 
and stone you through the streets. For 
there are honest fathers and mothers 
down there, and they knew my Hetty 
well. They”— 

There was a strange cry within the cot- 
tage, and Griffiths paused, listened, and 
then stepped back into the house and 
closed the door. I heard a bolt drawn 
within, as tho my entrance were to be re- 
sisted if possible. 

Was this the end of it? Was I to hear 
no more—to know no more? Would this 
strange father not come again to me and 
tell me all the story? Was it a ruse to 
get me from the neighborhood—to send 
me back to Madrid on a fool’s errand, and 
Hetty, perhaps, within a yard of me? 
Why should I believe his story any more 
than he had believed mine? His was as 
improbable, or as full of mystery. Would 
Hetty Griffiths, even in her despair, have 
linked her life to the hut-keeper of Mow- 
wyd’s Head? I must think it ont. “I 
must try to think,” I muttered. 

I wandered from the cottage. I went 
aimlessly some few hundred yards toward 
the summit, till the snow baulked me— 
blocked ali further progress—became im- 
passable. I turned back. I trudged 
steadily to the cottage; went past it 
toward the valley, and then turned again. 
Tho I did not know it, I was on guard, or 
on watch. I was waiting for her, or for 
the truth which should tell me where she 
was. And the night closed in upon me 
on the hillside before I was aware of it, 
and the snow gleamed strangely through 





the darkness. 


Suddenly I stopped, and looked upward. 
Afar off, on the mountain top where the 
hut was, a light shone forth—a red light. 
At summer-time in Aberglevvin, the man, 
Mark Evans, often placed his oil lamp be- 
hind his little window of red glass, a bea- 
con and a guide to any one lost upon the 
mountain, or to late tourists making their 
night ascent in readiness for the morn- 
ing’s sunrise. 

Was this a beacon to me -a warning? 
Was Hetty there, and waiting? Did she 
know already that I had come to Aber- 
glevvin? Did she— 

Suddenly a hand was laid heavily upon 
my shoulder, and I found the old quarry- 
man standing by my side again. 

‘* You have come ata strange time, Mr. 
Kempthorne—like a judgment, perbaps. 
He said that you were still here. How 
did he know that?” 

‘*Of whom are you talking?” 

‘*Mark—my son-in-law. He’s dying— 
sudden like, at last. He wants to see 
you.” 

I hesitated. I was not so sure now that 
my life was safe with these men. 

**Oh! he won’t hurt you,” and a short, 
hard laugh foilowed his words. ‘You 
need not be afraid.” 

‘‘ITam not afraid,” I said; ‘‘ my life is 
of no value to me, if she—how bright 
the light is! Ido not remember it like 
that.” 

The quarryman glanced upward, and 
then gave a cry of astonishment. ‘‘ Great 
God!” he said. 

**Who is there—a prisoner? Is it 
Hetty—my Hetty? Confess,” I exclaimed. 
‘*T will forgive all—so will she—if you 
only tell me the real truth.” 

The quarryman was trembling like a 
child, : 

‘* There is no living soul up there, It 
cannot be. The hut was closed six weeks 
ago for good. Thesnow has blocked the 
way fora month past. I—l”— 

‘* Matthew,” a voice called feebly from 
within thecottage. 

** Come with me,” he said. 

I followed him, after one more glance 
at the red light shining from the moun- 
tain top. Was Tina dream, I wondered? 
I had a faint glimpse of children whose 
faces I remembered, huddled together as 
if in fear around a scanty wood fire, and 
then I followed the quarryman’s heavy 
footsteps up the stairs to the room above, 
where Mark Evans lay dying. 

‘*Mark,” cried the quarryman,” the 
light 1s burning in your hut yonder—up 
the mountain.” 

*“T have seen it. I know,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ Is he here?” 

** Yes,” I answered. 

‘*T wanted to—curse—bim for a villain, 
before I went,” he gasped: ‘‘ but for him 
—all—would have been—so d:fferent !” 

‘* Horrible,” I whispered to myself. 

**You wrote to her—to my wife—who 
thought you were dead. I found her 
writing back to you—up there. one night 
—when she did not expect me home—so 
soon. She was coming to you—so—I— 
killed her !” 

‘*Oh, Mark !—Mark !—don’t say that 
this is true,” cried Griffiths. ‘‘He wan- 
ders, Mr. Kempthorne. Don’t you believe 
%, oiz:* 

‘*T sank the body in the tarn,” the dy- 
ing man continued; “‘ you will find the 
stones from the cairn have dragged it 
down—deep enough. I—is the light there 
still?” 

Griffiths looked from the window. 

“Feu,” 

‘“‘She is waiting then,” he whispered. 
** She said she would !” 

They were his last words. When I 
went from the cottage he was Jead, and 
the red light burned no longer from 
Mowwyds Head. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


DURING the last twenty-five years Queen 
Victoria has captured 447 agricultural prize 


with stock from her Windsor farms. She 
takes great interest in cattle shows and is 
a good judge of Shorthorns and Jerseys. 
At Windsor, on Albergeldie farm and at 
Osborne she has herds of cattle worthy a 
royal owner. The park at Os! crne is now 
stocked with a picturesque herd of West 
Highland cattle. It is strange that Vic 
toria, fond of cattle as she is, should care 
but little for horses, but she has not a parti- 
cle of taste in their direction. In sheep she 








takes some interest, aud alsoin poultry. 
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A STORY OF PETER MINORIE. 
AS TOLD TO MY LITTLE ONES.) 
BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 





PETER MINORIE, 

In his little cory, 

Decked in al! his glory, 
Weut a row to take. 

When, as he was sailing, 

He leaned upon the railing, 

And from sudden failing, 
Fell into the lake. 


Alas! for little Peter! 

Nothiny could be sweeter. 

No costume newer, neater, 
Than that he wore to day; 

But now ’tis wet and clinging, 

As homeward they are bringing 

The boy who weat out singing 
Upon the beauteoas bay. 


Yes, true! ’twas very silly 

To pluck the water lily, 

He’d have it willy-nilly, 
So now he comes to grief; 

And every little fellow 

On shore began to bellow, 

And Towser (he is yellow), 
Swims out to bis relief. 


No dog was ever better 
(They say he is a setter), 

For tho he now was wetter 
Than ever known before; 
He brought his little master 
Now sinking faster, faster, 

And white as alabaster, 
Unto the nearest shore. 


No need of further weeping, 
Our Peter's merely sleeping, 
And there is Towser peeping 

To see him well bestowed. 
When next he goes out rowing 
He’ll surely be more knowing 
Than seek a flower growing 

In such a wet abode. 


PROVIDENCE, R, I. 





THE MAN WITH THE YELLOW 
WHEELS. 


BY MARIANNE DE WOLF PERRY. 








JOE JEFFUS drove a coal team, a great 
lumbering two-horse coal team, and every 
day of his life, ‘Sundays excepted,” 
perched high above his business, he thun- 
dered with his dusky load through the 
streets of the busy town. One large con- 
cern used quantities of soft coal, and Joe 
had found out that the easiest haul there 
and back was along the fine broad avenue 
where those who owned trotters speeded 
them, and those who did not sat upon the 
fences and made disparaging remarks. 

But of all those wno flew past Joe as he 
labored along the rvad, not one excited his 
ire half so much asa man with * yellow 
wheels.” 

Sometimes it was a horse of one color 
and sometimes of another, but ulways 
‘yellow wheels.” Joe just hated the 
very sight of him. He was so well 
dressed, he was so self contained, his 
‘‘team”’ was so spick and span, and he 
drove so well, that to himself Joe had 
wasted upon him all the choice epithets 
that he had learned in the army. 

Joe Jeffus had driven a team of some 
kind ever since he could remember, and 
it was therefore most natural that he and 
the War maturing about the same time, 
he should enlist as a wagoner and become 
the driver of a mule team. 

He saved his bounties and his pay, and 
at the close of the unpleasantness con- 
cluded to settle down and go to work, 
But he missed being under orders, and 
looking about him, wooed and won his 
next-dvor neighbor, a fragile little light- 
haired factory gir], and swore allegiance 
to her for life. 

His hands and face were not black and 
grimy then, and his dark curly hair 
crowned a head of youthful, manly 
beauty. 

Youth had long since gone from Joe, 
the little light-haired girl had become a 
delicate, ailing woman, and his heart sank 
many and many a time as he climbed up 
the dingy stairs to his attic home, The 
** little woman,” tho, hud proved on the 
whole, a good investment. Every month 
a little from his pay went into the great 
stone savings bank in the center of the 
town. 

**Wouldn’t the time ever come,” the 


could buy the little corner lot they could 
see from their windows, and over which 
the soft summer breezes coming up from 
the river kept the grass and trees so 
green?” 

And then Joe would light bis pipe and 
go down and sit upon the door-step, and 
thiok, always think about the ‘‘ yellow 
wheels.” 

Now this feeling was not so very strange 
after all, for into everybody’s life at 
some time or another, in some way or 
another, there enters something very, 
very nearly akin to the man with “ yel- 
low wheels.” And so it came to pass that 
one day succeeding the time-worn wish 
from his tired wife, that, thundering 
along the avenue, he caught sight of his 
enemy. 

He had pulled up toward the sidewalk 
to see a man. A line of heavy wagons 
was coming in the opposite direction. 
Joe kept bearing closer and closer down 
upon the ‘yellow wheels,” away from 
the approaching teams; he had taken in 
the situation at a glance. The yellow 
wheels could be rasped and cut into by 
the end of his clanking whiffle tree, if 
the man didn’t pull out literally upon the 
sidewalk. Now Joe could clear him just 
as well as not if he wanted to; but he 
didn’t. 

Unconscious of all this, the owner of 
the *‘ yellow wheels” laughed and talked 
with his friend on the sidewalk. On and 
on came Joe, his face blacker than usual, 
threatenings and slaughter in his heart 
and evil in his eye. In less time than it 
takes to tell it the heavy whiffle-tree was 
playing hide-and-seek among the yellow 
spokes; the horse had jumped and 
backed, almost thrown out the man, 
knocked his hat off in the mud and put 
one foot squarely upon it, while Joe, un- 
concernedly, face to the front, was clank- 
ing along the road. Very soon Joe knew 
the man was coming for him: he heard 
the horse's hoofs nearer and nearer, and 
now the * yellow wheels” were ahead of 
his team. 

“TI say,” said the man, *‘ what did you 
do that for?” 4 
‘*Go ‘long,” answered Joe, apparently 
to his horses, really to the man. 

‘‘T say,” repeated the man, ‘‘ what did 
you do that for?” 

And then Joe, using the most forcible 
expression he had learned in bis army 
days, asked him if he thought that he 
and his yellow wheels owned the 
whole street. 

The man with the “ yellow wheels” kept 
his place alongside, but seemed buried in 
thought. 

Two things were open to him; he could 
demand that Joe come down from his 
perch and settle it then and there in the 
old-fashioned way, or he could get the 
number of his cart and make it disagree- 
able for Joe later on. 

Looking at his damaged hat, which 
was not a cheering sight to see, and at his 
lovely, disfigured wheels, he gathered up 
his reins and flew down the road. 

And Joe; it was the happiest moment 
of his life just then. The consciousness 
of having hurt his enemy crowded out 
all other thoughts for the time; but the 
haul was still a long one, the sun very 
warm, the horses tired and listless, and 
Joe began to wonder if, after all, he 
hadn’t made a fool of himself to say the 
least? What would the tired little wom- 
an say who never had heard of those 
‘yellow wheels,” if he should tell her 
what he had done? And then he wished 
his favorite wish, that he had never been 

born ! 








“You must get her out of this,” said 
the doctor to Joe. ‘‘ She tells me she hasa 
few hundred dollars saved up in the bank, 
and she longs for a little home of her own. 
Stairs are killing things for women. 
Can’t you buy a lot and build a little 
house for her? I see that there are some 


in the summer breeze. 





little woman kept asking, ‘‘when they 


asked his enemy. 


lots for sale over there,” and the doctor 
pointed tothe corner lot that the little 
woman had looked upon so wistfully, 
where, from her dingy attic windows, she 
could see a few stunted willow trees wave 


‘** It would cheer her up,” continued the 


think about it, and you could have her in 
it by next fall.” 

**T will try, said Joe. ‘I’ve got a little 
left from my bounty and my pay that I 
never touched, and she don’t know about. 
We might,” he said, ‘* doit together;” and 
he climbed up to his high seat and started 
off with his load of coal. 

What had become of the ‘yellow 
wheels”? Since that day he had never 
laid eyes on the man, or on the wheels, 
It had worried Joe, it seemed to gnaw at 
his hard, unfeeling heart, and his mind 
had been very soon made up to tell him 
how sorry he was, and pay him for the 
damage. 

‘“*What are you doing, Joe?” said the 
little woman, as Joe the next morning 
‘* fixed himself up,” and put on his Sun- 
day clothes. 

“TI ain’t going to work to-day,” said 
Joe. ‘*‘I've got business down town.” 
And down town he went. 

The little woman asked no questions, she 
couldn't help looking over to the little 
corner lot. **I wish we had enough 
money,” she sighed. 
**26 Water Street! Here’s the place,” 
said Jo2 to himself. ‘*Elmville Manufac- 
turing Co,, J. Johnson, Treasurer.” And 
up the stairs, two at a time, he went. 
The office staggered Joe. Clerks to the 
right of him, clerks to the left of him, 
and a high railing to keep out ‘“‘ common 
folks” like himself. Joe remembered 
that in the army privates uncovered their 
heads when they came into officers’ quar- 
ters, and off wenthis shabby hat. ‘‘Can 
I see Mr. Johnson?” he asked, looking at 
all the clerks in turn. 

‘He is busy just now,” answer d a little 
man, peericg over his big books. ‘ Take 
a seat, and when he’s at liberty I'll tell 
him.” 

It seemed hours to Joe, and the perspi- 
ration stood in great beads over his face. 
‘** Now,” said the man, ** come on, yeu can 
go in; and opening a door into an inner 
office he ushered in Joe. 

But one quick look was enough for 
him; there, seated at his desk and facing 
Joe, sat the man with the “yellow 
wheels.” 

‘Come in,” said the man kindly; but 
Joe fairly grasped the door-knob for sup- 
port. ‘‘ What can I do for you?” 

** Don’t you know me?” gasped Joe. 
‘Lam sorry to say I do not,” replied 
the man. 

‘*How’s them wheels?’ moaned Joe; 
‘*them yaller wheels I mashed up on tLe 
avenue, and the hat?” 

‘ Ob, are you the man?’ inquired the 
other, 

‘*T was the man, but Iain’t no more, you 
bet; and if you'll tell me what’s the dam- 
age I’d like to settle.” 

** “nd you've come down for that?” 


“Oh, ao!” said Joe, conscious that he 
hadn’t a cent in his pockets. ‘I’ve ‘most 
forgot what I have come for, seeing as 
it’s you.” You could have overturned 
Joe with a feather and the man with the 
** yellow wheels” wore a puzzled sort of 
look. 

‘I see,” said the man, getting up from 
his desk ; ‘‘ but it seems to me you’re a 
little late. I had almost forgotten the 
whole thing; in fact, you not only made 
my wheels look pretty badly, but you 
spoiled my hat and you upset me for a 
long time.” 

‘*Good Lord!” said Joe, ‘‘I didn’t see 
you spilled out.’ 

‘** I was only mentally upset,” rejoined 
hisenemy. ‘I haven’t been very strong, 
and I used to drive for exercise. If I had 
your physique I would have annihilated 
you, then and there.” 

“If you’d a-had to pay for my ‘ phy- 
sique,’” said Joe, thirking of all the doc- 
tor’s bills and the patent medicines he 
had bought for the little woman. ‘If 
you’d a-had to pay them bills you wouldn’t 
want my ‘physique’; althe it’s the 
woman as doses, not me,” he continued. 

Something about Joe interested the 
man. He looked at him and at his watch, 
and, coming close to Joe, he sat down be- 
side bim, ‘‘ Tellme,” he began—“‘ tell me 
what brought you here.” 

And Joe began stammeringly, halting- 








doctor, ‘‘ through the coming winter to 
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eloquent, more and more earnest 
as he went on, the sad, white face 
of the little woman _ peering into his 
thoughts and into his words, as if she 
stood beside him. And he told the home- 
ly story of his life. 
‘“‘Thated them wheels!” said Joe, “Tye 
told you all. We're poor; she’s always 
a-wishing for that corner lot; she always 
says, if she could have it she’d just live 
and be well; and every time I hada sort of 
a talk with her,every time she’d sorter 
wish for that lot, and broke me all up, I'd 
go out, and allus, allus,” said Joe, “ meet 
you, and them wheels, them yaller wheels, 
And somehow [ thoughtit wasthem wheels 
that was a-rupning over me, was a-travel. 
ing up and down my life all the time. | 
didn’t know who to hate, or what to hate 
because I didn’t get nowhere, and you 
came the nighest; you were the handiest, 
and so I hated you and them wheels 
Ain’t there no ya!ler wheels in your life, 
mister? Be I the only man that bates 
something that he sees every day and 
never can have?” asked Joe. 
“Oh, no!” said the man, soberly and 
kindly; ‘‘you are not the only man, 
Into my life: yes, into every one’s life, my 
friend, come ‘ yellow wheels’; and for a 
moment the rich man and the poor man 
met on equal terms. 
‘* You want to buy that lot, do you” 
he inquired. ‘And have you money 
enough to doit? Wait,” he said, “Ihave 
aplan.” And then he told Joe that he 
wanted some one to make a beginning on 
the property. Joe could buy the lot, and 
pay for it as he wus able. He would lend 
him the money to build his house; he 
wouldn’t even take a mortgage; he would 
take his own, Joe’sown simple note, and 
the house and the lot’ should be in Joe's 
wife’s name— Joe Jcffus began to cry! 
Great, strong Joe Jeffus cried like achild, 
and the man with the ‘ yellow wheel’ 
went out and left him alone. 
But the man kept his word. The lot 
was bought, and slowly and steadily came 
the old light into the little, tired, waiting 
eyes, softly crept the girlish color intothe 
pallid cheeks, and the little woman crept 
backward toward ber golden youth, 
On the corner lot stands the yellowest 
cottage you ever saw. Before the door 
stands the yellowest baby-carriage yu 
ever saw, and nailed up over the front 
door—nailed there for Juck and for love— 
is a little yellow wheel. 
Joe Jeffus is foreman now of all the 
coal teams; but the man he hated, the 
man he loved, is reating quietly, resting 
in the churchyard far from the busy 
town. But every spring-time when the 
jonquils bloom, a man and a womad, 
with uncovered heads, lay them upon bis 
grave; and Joe Jeffus’s only faith, his only 
belief, as he watches the stars at night, 
is, that up among the angele, driving 
through the skies, is his hero, his idol, 
with the ‘yellow wheels.” 

BRISTOL, R. I. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Vommunications for this department showld be at 
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FIVE UNITED SQUARE WORDS. 
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The lower left-hand square: 
1, A plural number. 

2. A woman’s nickname. 

8. An island in the Mediterranean. 
4. A narrow strip of board. 
Middle square: 

1. A plural number. 

2. To pledge. 

8. To look with side glances. 
4. Viewed. 

Upper right hand: 

1. A plural number. 

2. Level. 

8, An ancient tyrant. 

4, Frozen rain. 

Upper left hand! 

1. A number. 





ly at first, but growing more and more 


2. A separate particular, 
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3. The beginning of a famous saying in 
Latin. 

4, To send out. 

Lower right hani: 

1. A number. 

9, A wading bird. 

8, The points of pens. 

4, Existence. 


WokDs WITHIN WORDS. 


Example: C—lot—h. 

i. Affection, 1n a bird. 

2, Part of abot, ina piece of timber. 
3, A disturbance, 1n a king’s insignia. 
4, Anumber, ia concentric bands, 

5, Sickness, in a country seat. 

6. Anelevated country, in a cold state. 
7. Not cooked, in a small fish. 

8. A ceremony, in an author. 

9, Not to find, in a part of a house. 

10, A weight, in a weight. 

11, A debt; in an arbor. 

19. A hollow place, in anger: 

13, Amineral, in one who bores. 

14, Ameadow, in a beam of light, 

15, A beverage, in a servant. 

16. Everything, in a notched stick. 

17. Warmth, in a scabbard. 

18. Merriment, in destruction of life. 
19, An animal, in the timbers of a house. 
9%. Part of the head, in a gem. 


ANAGRAMS.—Selected. 


When the nin¢ words have been rightiy 
guessed and placed one below the other, in 
the order here given, the initial letters 
will spell the name of a famous American 

« author. 
. Claim the lyre. 
. Ma oils tubs. 
. A shrewd nip. 
. Rest me, mother. 
. Aram isin a hunt. 
. [set Sevion on a pin. 
Ben carves sole. 
. Rio met a nun. 
. These tin lambs. 
** NONPAREIL.”’ 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA 


In wicked, but not in mau; 
In people, but not in clan; 
In climate, but not in air; 
In lovely, but not in fair; 
In proper, but not in nice; 
In forty, but not io twice; 
in stormy, but not in cloud: 
In noisy, but not in loud; 
In horror, but not in fear; 
Ia weeping, but not in tear. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 25rTn. 
DIAMOND REMAINDER. 
K 
A—N—T 
S—P 1 T—E 
K—NI GH T—S 
—TH E-R 
U— T—E 
Ss 
TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
Bangor 
Gordon 
Donne 
Nero 
Rosa 
Saco 
Como 
Mobile. 








Selections. 


“FACIAL PERCEPTION.” 


Mr. W. H. Levy, who is blind, says in 


ve book, ‘‘ Blindness and the Blind,” that 
can tell when he is posite an object, 
pws can perceive ities it is tall or 
Short, slender or bulky. He can also 
Setermine whether it be a solitary object 
A. continuous fence; whether a close 
ween or an open one, and sometimes 
ahed er a wooden fence, a stone wall or 
thin ge. None of the five senses has any- 
os ty do with this perceptive power, 
of his r} impressions are made on the skin 
sr x” and by it transmitted to the 
pr sary e therefore names this unrecog- 
pon A a facial perception. Tbe pres- 
pone a fog interferes with facial per- 
and on, and makes the impressions faint 
in pedimen ne orthy; but darkness is no 
attenti ment. A noise which distracts the 
. ‘on interferes with the impressions. 
gush ane along the street he can distin- 
cons . res from private houses, and 
sist of om windows, if the windows con- 
sing! &number of panes, and not of a 
gz ge sheet of glass. A remarkable fact, 
pa —_ the subject of an unrecognized 
uraligt mentioned by Mr. Levy. A nat- 
ona ; seer ted the eyes of several bats 
leather, mY the empty sockets with 
eet te n this condition the bats flew 
© room, avoiding the sides and 

the door without touching 





fying out of 





the door-case. In flying through a sewer 
which made a right angle they turned at 
the proper point. They flew through 
threads suspended from the ceiling with- 
out touching them. tho they were only 
far enough apart to admit the passaze of 
the bats’ extended wings.— Youth’s Com- 
panion, 


“C) ELLULOID?® 25%2 eiicriree 


Linen Collar. Plia never need Laundering, washe 
like glass. Send or Circulars to GEO. ou MENT 
& CO., #3 East 22d St., New York City, N. Y 


WHY DO YOU WEAR A 
SHINY COAT? 

We Guarantee to Remove the Shine. Giv- 
iugthe Garment the Appearance ot New.. 
GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED FREE. 

Clothing Returned in a Neat Box. 


LEWANDO'S 
French Dyeing and Cleansirig Establishmént, 


FIFTH AVE,Cor.14thst,,W.i2731 SIXTH 
AVE.j} 278 EIGHTH AVE., Néw York. 
17 TUNPLS PLACE, Boston. 














cone To ACT” 


RANU 


Is THE SAFEST. MOST RELIABLE, AND 
wHocesome FQOD For INFANTS AND 





CHILDREN. THE MOST DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING AND STRENGTHENING 
FOOD FoR NURSING MOTHERS, 
iNVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS AND 


THE ACED. JOHN CARLE & SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


REAT EICINE 











cE CH A FFECTUAL 
oP ll LLeMS = 


SUNBURN CURED 


BY ONS APPLICATION OF 


Frink’s Eczema Ointment. 


NO BREAKING OR PEELING OFF OF 
THE SKIN! 


Burning, Itching, Smarting Sen- 
sations Instantly Subdued. 


For unsightly. itching rrupiione on the scalp, face, 
hands and other parts of the 


FRINK’S ECZEMA OINTMENT 


Is an infallible specific. It is PaarEcrny FARM- 
LESS, and can be SAFELY used for SORE FYES, 
SORE LIPS, etc. as well as for 


Cuts, Burns, Bruisés, Sprains, Insect Stings, 
and uther injuries and afflictions too numerous te 


mention. 
PRICE, FIFTV CENTS. 
No other reparation has en merit in com or son 
O 





with the S HING, HEALING and STRE H- 
ENING qualities of this a outing Bans og 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


Aceept no pe ieane. Asx for 
Frink’s ECZEMA Ointment. 
Pretared only by 
HENRY C. FRINK, 


234 Broadway, New York. 


ENDORSED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 
Hall& Ruckel, W holesale Aets, 218G1éeenwich St..N.Y 


yetere mail. Full Description 
New Taylor System tg 
F REE ::: Cutting. MOODY &CO., Cincinnati 0. 





Worth of monuments at cost. Pe rea- 
$1,000,000 zonerie geen rotvrss, Sats Santen 


iT iS THE BEST 


ECONOMY 


TO BUY 
CUTTER’S 


Pure Dye Black Silks. 


They are 20 per cent. wider than common, 
have no waste colored selvedge,cut to better 
advantage. They are pure—not weighted 
with dye stuffs, soft, do not crack or crease, 
wear better and longer than others, and are 
consequently cheaper. 
More convenient. 

dress patterns, 16 to 20 yards. 





They are put up in 
Our bame is 


on each, to ovrevent counterfeits, thus: 


JOHN D.CUTTER & Co. 


_PURE SILK_ 
Price $2 20 per yard, in five styles. 


If your dealer does not keep them write to 
us, we will tell you where to get them. 


44 East 4th Street sas, New York. 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 


TREMPER HOUSE, 


Open June to October. Most accessible by R.R. 
any hotel in the Catskills. All modern lenprovenente. 
R PER, Te ig a, y . 
*LODIS F, GOODS L, M’s 
Fotmerly of Cozzen’s Pets Geabatee’ s 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
QOORNER 15TH STREET WEW YORE 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Tavior’s Restaurant, 


Broadway. corner 1 lth Stree. New Vork 

















For a . and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and — in the Stomach, Sick 


Headache, Giddiness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, 
t, Loss of A 
Scurvy, Blotches on the shin. Disturbed 


Cold Chills, Flushings of Hea 


izziness and Drowsiness, 
A ~ of Breath, Costiveness, 


ppetite 
Stee . Fri htful Dreams, and all Nervous 


and Trembling Sensations, &£c. THE FIRST DO E WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY 


MINUTES. Thisisno fiction. Eve: 
AM’S PILLS, 


WEAK STOMACH 


sufferer is earnestly invited to 
on oe will be gee y bel to bea Wonderful 


one Box of these Pills, 
edicine.—“Worth a guinea a box.”— 


ted, will quickly restore females to complete health. For a 


IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED LIVER; 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC :—«a few doses will work wonders upen the Vital Coun, piocnatie: 


ening the muscular System; restorin aa -lost Complexion; bringing back t 
OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of the 
These are “‘ facts’ cdmitted by thousands, in 


appetite, and arousing with the ROS 
human frame. 


e keen edge of 


all classes of society, and one of the 
HAVE LARGEST SALE 


Full directions with each Box. 


best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM'S PILLS 
THE WORLD. 


OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
Sold by Druggists generally. B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal st, New York. 
Sole Agents for the United States, who (inquire first), if your druggist does not keep them, 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





The improved method of securing mementoes of pleasant excursions and of gaining 
healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


Amateur Photographic Outfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULAR 


PRICES, 


RANGING FROM $2 50 UPWARD. 


Our Bicycle Onttits, Artists’, Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back Cameras, Tripods 
and other Photographic Requisites 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 
("Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. 


THE E SCOVILL & ADAMS Co., 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. 


Established in 1802. 


Weekly $5 per annum: montbly, $3 per annuin. 


Salesrooms: 423 BROOME STREET, 


New York. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 


faF"I[n writing, mention this paper. 





Over 14 Millions ‘Bold in this 
Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ARMSTRONG BRACE 
Elastic Suspeader With- 
out Rubber. 
Combining Comfort and 
Durw bility. 








No Rutoer used in these 
Goods. Nickel-plated Brass 
ate” Jurnish the Elas- 


+ 8k your Dealer for them. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, 

on receipt of price, at the 

following List: 

A ai’y.prnort’y web, ¢ 

| Bag. 1. 


D 
K “pr L. st web, he 
F 2 


ARMSTRONC MANUFACT’ Gc co. 
242 Canal Street, New York City. 
267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill, 

Factory, Bridgeport. Coun, 











WE MAKE ALL KINDS OF 


PHOTOGRAPH OUTFITS FOR AMATEURS: 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue and 
copy of Modern Photography. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL Co., 


12 AQUEDUCT ST., ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
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farm and Garden. 


| che Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vaiuabdle to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


AUGUST ON THE FARM. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE, 











AUGUST is aseason of comparative leis 
on the farm, for it is the month in which 
work is less pressing than during apy other 
except those of wiuter. After montbs of 
severe toil the farmer now bas opportunity 
for needed rest and recreation, and should 
take a good vacation. Most soil cultivators 
have abundant time for recreation and 
mental improvement in winter; yet very 
few manageto obtain much if any restful 
leisure in fair weatber from March to No- 
vember. While people of other occupations, 
and especially city and village residents, 
can arrange to leave their business for sev- 
eral weeks in summer, farmers are unu- 
sualy busy and subjected to arduous aud 
exhausting labor, often to the permanent 
injary of health aud constitution. This is 
most unwise, and should be avoided as far 
as possible. Ruralists require and should 
take more rest during the extreme heat of 
summer; yet very few are prudent in this 
regard. But mavy who cannot or do 
not manaye to get even a day’srestin mid- 
summer, can certainly find or take time for 
a vacation at this season—between grass 
and grain garnering, and the time for fall 
seeding and securing the late crops—and 
we trust no rural reader of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will neglect the opportunity. It is a 
good time for the husbandman and his wife 
to visit friends at a distance, go to the sea- 
shore or mountains, or make otber excur- 
sions. And a little later, in September or 
October, the farmer should attend the 
county or state fair, or both, with as many 
of his family as convenient. If he fails of 
securivg any vacation this month—which 
he should not—the fair ought certainly to 
be made an occasion of recreation and 
instruction. 

Speaking of rural fairs, let us remind all 
our readers interested that the season for 
holding these annual festivals is so near at 
hand that but little time remains for prepa- 
ration. Every wide-awake farmer should 
arrange to attend at least ohe agricultural 
exhibition with his family, and contribute 
thereto some of the products ot his and 
their industry, skill or taste. In regions 
where THE INDEPENDENT very generally 
circulates there are not only state and 
county fairs, but also various local exhibi- 
tions, so that almost every one disposed to 
make a display will have opportunity to do 
so at one or more places without much ex- 
pense or inconvenience. This is not only 
true in regard to the Eastern and Middle 
States, but as to most of the comparatively 
new commonwealths of the West and 
South, as some of the latter have more or- 
ganizations which hold annual shows and 
fairs than have any of the original Thirteen 
Stars in the galaxy of the Union. Nota 
few farmers (notably stock-breeders), hor- 
ticulturists, manufacturers and others, are 
wont to show the same avimals or articles 
at two or more exhibitions (state, county, 
local, etc.), and of course make early and 
extra arrangements; but those who purpose 
exhibiting at only one fair should now be 
making active preparations, especially if its 
entry books close early, as do those of many 
prominent societies. It is therefore in 
order for all intending exhibitors at one or 
more fairs the coming autumn to not only 
give early attention to preparing articles 
and animals, but also to making proper 
entries in due season, so that there may be 
no failure for lack of readiness. Where 
entry bcoks are closed some days or weeks 
in advance of the opening of an exhibition 
(as is the case with the New York State and 
some other large fairs) competitors should 
be prompt if they would be assured of fa- 
vorable opportunity to win premiums and 
enhance their reputations. The only safe 
course is to put all animais and articles in 
good condition to exbibit, and then see that 
they are entered in due season. 

While discussing the subject of agricul- 
tural fairs, let us add that a somewhat kin- 
dred auxiliary of rural improvement, 
known as “ Farmers’ Encampments,” has 
of late years been introduced in some of the 
Southern States. The objects, as an- 
nounced, are substantially as follows: to 
hear addresses from practical men who 
have giveu special study to some particular 
branch of agriculture; to see in actual use 
the latest improved farm machinery, which 
will be exhibited by manufacturers from 
every section of the Union; to exhibit and 
sell or exchange their stock—horses, cattle, 
sheep, swine, etc.; to aid farmers who have 





not yet secured improved domestic ani- 
mals, by showing them fine specimens 
of all the different breeds, and in this way 
encourage spectators to “ get the best’ for 
their own use and breeding purposes; and 
to stimulate and strengthen the farmers’ 
organizations of the South by putting new 
energy and determination into the breast of 
every rural citizen who attends the encamp- 
ment. There are no admission fees to the 
grounds, nor any charges on the exhibition 
of stock or farm products made by farmers, 
and only a very moderate charge on exhi- 
bitions of implements and machinery. 

These ‘“‘encampments” combine the 
prominent features of farmers’ institutes 
and agricultural exhibitions, and also of 
the sale or exchange fairs so common in 
Great Britain; and we trust they will not 
only become popular and beneticial in the 
** New South,” but also in other sections of 
the Union and Canada. As we have said 
aforetime, in alluding to this subject, mili- 
tary encampments are very useful as in- 
structors of our citizen soldiery, and they 
are generally popular. But agricultural 
encampments, for the instruction of myri- 
ads engaged in the peaceful art of husbandry 
—which “supplieth all things necessary for 
food,’ and also clothes the world—may be 
rendered much more beneficial, and ought 
to be by far the most popular, at least in 
every fertile and cultivated section of this 
pow quiet and harmonious rural Republic. 
The former teaches the art of war, the lat- 
ter of production—the concomitant of peace 
and prosperity. One tends to destruction, 
while the other indicates salvation—the sav- 
ing and enriching of both the people and 
the country. 

Recurring to our text or topic, “* August 
on the Farm,”’ let us discuss practical mat- 
ters connected therewith. Albeit this is a 
month of comparative leisure with the 
farmer, he can always find something tbat 
should be done on his premises. In many 
localities corn still needs cultivation to de- 
stroy weeds and stir the surface soil. Many 
good farmers run the cultivator as long as 
a horse can pass between the rows; this 
prevents the ground from being overrun 
with late weeds and help the crop other- 
wise. 

August is a harvest month for weeds— 
when the perennial kinds run up to flower 
and ripen seeds to cause trouble in the fu- 
ture. lf they cannot be grubbed up by the 
roots, cut, burn, and destroy. Kill. evil 
weeds everywhere—in field, garden and by 
the roadside. This is the best month to kill 
Canada thistles, briers, bushes and the like. 
Cut brush and shrubs about themiddle of 
the month and but few species will survive 
another year. Scrub oak, elders, briers and 
a few others, are exceptions. The best 
time to cut Canada thistles is when they 
are in full blossom. A few years’ mowing, 
when in meadow land, extirpates them; but 
the work must be done regularly and at the 
right season—in August and when the 
plants are in blossom, being ‘“‘ the nick of 
time.”’ 

Talking of thistles and brambles, don’t 
confine your exterminating efforts to your 
own fields, but see that the highway is also 
thoroughly cleared of the nuisances. If 
the law does not require this, attend to it 
for self protection and the common weal. 
It will save you much trouble in future and 
be a good example to neglectful neighbors 
—those fellows who have plenty of time to 
visit ‘‘the corners,” but little or none to 
clean out from the roads and fence corners 
one of the greatest destroyers of their pros- 
perity. Don’t procrastinate when weeds are 
going to seed, but ‘‘take time by the fore- 
lock’”’ and promptly discharge your duty in 
and around the premises. 

The potato crop is too valuable to be 
neglected. Potatos should be dug as soon 
asthe vines stop growing, and carefully 
secured or marketed. They should not be 
exposed to the sun any longer than neces- 
sary to dry them properly. Root crops 
should be worked until the spread of the 
leaves interferes with the hoe; and they 
should be thinned out wherever necessary. 
If sown early this month white turnips 
will produce a crop forearly feeding. Strap- 
leaf turnips may be sown in drills twenty 
inches apart, using 150 pounds to the acre 
of superphosphate, or bone flour, near the 
seed. 

Oats should be cut before they are fully 
ripe; they will shell out less and the straw 
will be more valuable. Buckwheat sown 
early in August generally escapes the frost, 
and if it does not it will be valuable for 
plowing under. If rye be sown now it will 
give a welcome bite for the cows, when 
properly tethered, and also an early green 
feed next spring, after which it may be 
turned under as agreen manure. 

The compost heap should be added to con- 
stantly. There is plenty of material, such 





as potato tops and other refuse, weeds that 
have not gone to seed, sods from the road- 
side, etc. This is a good time to give 
meadows a top-dressing of old manure or 
fine compost; it will prove a paying invest- 
ment. Also, to harrow bare and mossy 
spots in pastures, sow seed on them and 
give a dressing of lime or plaster. These 
items will tell next season. 

Livestock in pastures have a sweltering 
time of it in August, unless they are made 
comfortable. Iu the absence of shade it 
will pay to make temporary shelter. One 
writer advises to set up forked stakes, put 
poles across them, and lay on a brush roof 
asa shelter. If the dead leaves look rude, 
they will make a most comforting shade for 
aniwals of all kinds. Cows in full flow, if 
they get overheated—in fact, sunstruck— 
will fall off, and often be nearly useless for 
the rest of the season. It is very difficult to 
restore such cows, but careful nursing will 
be of assistance. Prevention here is better 
than any amount of cure. Bui'd a shade. 
Not only should animals at pasture have 
shade, but water. A well is Letter than 
nothing; but if a stream, however small, 
can be made to afford a constant supply, by 
all means utilizeit. Often aspring, at no 
great dist ance, may be thus utilized at acost 
of little labor and less money. As the pas- 
tures fail give cows a plenty of fodder corn, 
cut short and sprinkled with two to four 
quarts of corn-meal for each cow, daily. This 
will help carry them through the trying sea- 
son. Work horses turned out to pasture at 
night should also be given their usual grain 
feed. They should receive extra care pow. 
Give them along rest at noon, and don’t peg- 
lect frequent watering and proper groom, 
ing Wean the lambs and give them, daily- 
a handful of mixed bran and oil-cake. 
Smear the noses of the sheep with tar, to 
keep off the gadfly. Nowis the time to 
pen up store pigs for fattening; for a pound 
of corn in August or September will make 
as much pork as two pounds in cold weath- 
er. Keep tbe poultry-house clean, taking 
precautions against all vermin. 

The orchard and fruit garden are profita- 
ble adjuncts to many farms and require spe- 
cial attention at this season. Those who 
grow fruit for profit know that care is nec- 
essary to secure success. A horticultural 
authority truly says that early apples and 
pears, near a market, are more profitable 
than winter varieties. Late sorts rarely 
need to be harvested before there is danger 
of heavy frosts: but with early varieties 
much care is needed. These should remain 
on the trees until mature, but not until they 
are quite ripe or mellow. Every fruit 
grower should look closely to each variety 
and ascertain when it has gained all it can 
from the tree. Every day after this is a 
loss. Early fruit should be handled with 
great care, packed in small packages, half- 
barrels or bushel crates being large enough 
for apples or pears, and be honestly packed 
with good fruit at the top and the same all 
through. There is profit in early fruits, es- 
pecially apples, and those who propose to 
grow them should visit the markets and ob- 
serve what kinds are most salable and 
which arrive in best condition. It is a mis- 
take to send windfalls aud mis-shapen ap- 
ples to market; it pays better to make them 
into vinegar. By the way,it is a good thing 
to turn pigs into the orchard. The wind- 
falls furnish growing food to the young ani- 
mals and the orchard will be benefited by 
the destruction of insects as well as by the 
manuring it will get. Destroy all insects 
on fruit trees and vines. Grape-vines must 
be watched for mildew, and if it appears 
sulphur should be freely applied with a bel- 
lows. The insects attacking the vines at 
this season are mostly large caterpillars and 
beetles; hunt for and pick them off by hand. 
Break off all shoots not wanted and con- 
tinue to pinch any laterals that push. 
Plant lice often appear in large numbers on 
trees, but strong soap-suds or strong tobacco 
waterwill kill them. Budding will soon be 
in order, and may be done whenever buds 
are well matured and the bark of the stock 
lifts easily. 

The vegetable garden is one of the most 
profitable plots on the farm, provided it is 
not neglected. But to make it pay good 
dividends in choice products it must receive 
watchful care throughout the season. 
Weeds must be kept down. In cases where 
crops are now being cleared off weeds will 
take pussession unless the ground is use- 
fully occupied. Sevéral crops may be sub- 
stituted for those removed—as peas, tur- 
nips, spinach, etc. If sown now the Chi- 
nese rose colored radish will yield a crop, 
and when duy and preserved in soil as other 
roots, will prove very acceptable to those 
who are fond of radishes. If the intermedi- 
ate turnips—Yellowstone, Aberdeen and 
Cowhorn—be sown early in this month they 
will usually make good crops. Rutabaga 








a 
kinds should be well thinned to ten inches 
apart. Celery may still be set and make 
fair-sized heads for winter use. Hoe cab- 
bages and cauliflowers frequently, and a 
ply liquid manure to cause rapid growth 
Keep all plants clear of weeds, and fight and 
destroy insect enemies. Watch and care 
well for sweet corn, tomatoes and other pal- 
atable products; and may your garden prove 
a blessing. 

Flowers, shrubs and plants add greatly 
to the beauty and attractiveness of rural 
and suburban homes,and they should not be 
neglected as autumn advances. Weeds are 
a great nuisance in the flower garden, and 
must not be allowed in borders, ornament- 
al beds or elsewhere. Where box is used 
for edging it should be clipped this month, 
Among autumn’s floral favorites, gladioli, 
dahlias, chrysanthemums, phlox, carna- 
tions, hollyhocks, asters, zinpias, dianthus 
(pinks), and marigolds will be prominent 
and attractive. Several of the plants Damed 
are charmingly beautiful. For example, 
to the lover of flowers, there can hardly be 
a more delightful sight than is presenteg 
by a bed of various and richly colored 
gladioli, as seen in the early freshness of 
an August morning. The stately dignity 
of the noble flower-spikes impresses one 
almost as much as their color pleases, A 
floral enthusiast declares that a warrior of 
old, gorgeously glittering in full armor, 
could not produce a grander effect than 
some of the magnificent masses of scarlet 
or of crimson blooms; nor could Innocence 
herself, in fair white robes, be purer or 
fresher than some varieties of the glorious 
gladioli. 
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SOME GARDEN FLOWERS. 
BY M. E. BAMFORD. 











MANY flowers were anciently thought to 
exercise a baleful effect upon human beings, 
In Germany this was regarded as the case 
with flowers laid around acorpse. Accord- 
ing to the German idea, the flowers, in such 
a case, must not be laid on the mouth of 
the dead person, lest he should miraculous. 
ly chew them. If he did so, the belief was 
that he became a “‘Nachzehrer,” ora person 
who drew his relatives after him into the 
grave. 

Some of the flowers that we now cultivate 
in our gardens were known very anciently 
and itis but natural that many supersti- 
tions should cling to them. Says Willsford: 
** Wben roses and violets flourish in autum 
it is an evil sign of an insuing plague the 
year following, or some pestiferous dis 
ease.”’ 

There is, also, a superstition, descended 
even almost to the present day, that flower- 
seeds that are sown on Palm Sunday will 
produce double flowers. 

The violet was anciently considered the 
embiem of innocence. So poor Ophelia 
says: ‘‘I would give you some violets, but 
they withered all when my father died.” 

Mohainmed appreciated the violet. Heis 
reported to have said: ‘‘As my religion is 
above others, so is the excellence of the odor 
of violets above other odors; it is as warmth 
in winter and coolness in midsummer.” 

The old Greeks called the violet “Ion,” 
because Io, the daughter of Inachus, after 
having been transformed into a heifer, fed 
on violets. If this was so, one myth fed on 
another; for the violet, according to Greek 
legend, was itself a transformed maiden, 
Ia, the daughter of Atlas, having been 
changed by Diana into a violet. In the 
floral games of the Greeks, it is said, 4 
golden violet was the prize awarded the 
winner. Dioscorides recommended tae me 
dicinal virtues of the violet. 

Pansies, those “‘thoughts” that often 
bear the name of “ heart’s-ease,” did not 
always have sole claim to that cognomen. 
Gillyflowers were anciently known 4 
“‘ heart’s-ease,”’ because they were thought 
to affect people’s hearts. But pansies bave 
borne the name so long that there seems 
little likelihood that the gillyflower will 
ever receive it back again. 

Sir John Mandeville, that ancient setter- 
down in black and white of marvels, tells 
us the wonderful tale of the origin of roses. 
A Jewish maiden, Zillah, had been col- 
demned to death by burning. The sentence 
was being carried out, when, saith the 
credulous Sir John: ‘As the fyre began t0 
brenne about hire she made hir preyeres to 
our Lord, and anon was the fyre quenched, 
and oute and the brondes that were 
brenpynge becomen white roseres. These 
werein the first roseres that ever ony man 
saughe.”’ 

If men never ‘‘saughe”’ them before, there 
were plenty of them afterward, for the mul- 
titude of superstitions connected with roses 
show how many of the flowers must have 
existed through centuries. One ancient 
legend runs that he who throws 4 rose into 
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ste away. In France, Italy, 
—_ a neem is a belief that if one 
 ersceaget blood and 
will take a drop of one’s own blood an 
pury it under a rose-bush, one will have 
rosy cheeks. The Persians have a super- 
stition that on a certain day of tbe year the 
rose has a heart of gold. Mohammed is 
connected with the rose as well as the violet, 
for, according to the Moslem tradition, 
when Mohammed took his journey to 
Heaven “the sweat which fell on the earth 
from the prophet’s furehead produced white 
roses, and that which fell from Alborak 
(the animal on which he rode) produced 
yellow ones ”» Anciently the rose was dedi- 
cated to Mary Magdalene,and summer roses 
were said to fade about that saint’s day. 

Lilacs are very ancient. Henderson says: 
«phat the Lilac has been cultivated for 
centuries there is plenty of evidence. We 
have personally gathered specimens grow- 
ing with Parsley (Apiwm petroselinu m) in 
tnthe debris of castles in Great Britain 
that had been in ruins for over three hun- 
dred years, Showing that the warlike bar- 
ons, or their wives, had some taste for the 
ornamental as well as the useful, even in 
those early days.’’ The lilac was anciently 
known as the “‘ Pipe Tree,” because of its 

long, straigit branches. 

Mignonette has the honor of being the 
national flower of Saxony. The pink has 
long been admired, and the old herbalist, 
Gerarde, says of the wild pink that its 
roots, leaves and flowers being made into a 
conserve are ‘exceedingly cordial and won- 
derfully above measure comfort the heart.” 
Thesame old writer, speaking of the pink’s 
near relative, the sweet-william, mentions 
its use ‘for its beauty to deck up the bo- 
soms of the beautiful, and garlands and 
crowps for pleasure.” The sweet-william 
isan ancient dweller in the flower garden. 
Chaucer speaks of the wild pink under the 
name of “ clove gilofre,”’ and says it is 

“To be put in ale, 
Whether it be moist or stale.” 

There is some doubt whether or not the 
pink is a native of England, tho it is found 
there, growing in old walls, or in dry places. 
Pinks are said to be indigenous to Italy and 
the Alps. 

Marigolds are said to be called by the 

French ‘“ soucis,” ‘‘cares,”’ and such they 
may prove to the gardener, if allowed to 
spread themselves too freely. Sunflowers, 
while found only in old-fashioned gardens, 
are yet worthy of remark, since Gerarde has 
made note ofthem. Writing about 1597, he 
says: 

“The flower of the Sunne is called in Latine 
Flos Solis, taking that name from those who have 
reported it to turne with the sunne. the which I 
coald never observe although [ have endeavored 
to finde out the truth of it; but I rather thinke 
it was so called because it doth resemble the 
radiant beams of the sunne, whereupon some 
have called it Corona Solis, and Sol Indianus, the 
Indian Sun Flower.” 

Lilies of various sorts have much history. 
The Austrian peasants are said to believe 
tbat only strong men or healthy young girls 
should pick the crocus, as that flower bas 
the power of drawing away the strength of 
the one pickingit. ‘The daffodil, formerly 
known as the * Lent Lily,” wasan evil sign 
tohuman beings as is shown in Herrick’s 
well-known lines: 

“When a daffadill I see, 
Hanging down her head t’wards me, 
Guesse I may what must be. 
First, I shall decline my head; 
Secondly, I shall be dead; 
Lastly, safely buried.” 

The purple lily, the fleur-de-lis, has, of 
course, much history since the time when 
that aged hermit of Joye en-valle “saw a 
mitaeulous light stream one night into his 
cell, and an angel appeared to him holding 
4 shield of wonderful beauty; its color was 
azure, and on it were emblazoned three gold 
lilies that shone like stars.” 

Itissaid that anciently the kingdom of 
France was called Lilium, and its people 
were called Liliarts. Be this as it may, the 

blue flag,” or fleur de-lis did not always 
retain the hight of dignity, for Guillim, an 
ancient writer of 1610, says in his “ Display 
of Heraldry”: 

Prevknd other the fleur-de-Lis is of most 
rm a wee trom the first bearing the 
the King of me Escutcheon.originally borne by 
made the he e; though Tract of Time hath 

Ting of them more vulgar; even as 
Purple was in ancient Times a Wearing only 


- Princes, which now hath los! that Preroga- 
ive through Custom.” 
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UNLEACHED ASHES. 


used in drills from 600 to 1,000 
Pounds of unleached ashes can be used to 
os advantage per acre, but in making a 

rough application from two to five tons 
should be used. When used in quantities 
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over two tons per acre, they should be 
spread on top of the ground in the fall or 
early spring, waen the ground is not frozen, 
so that the moisture and rains of these sea- 
sons of the year will aid in dissolving the 
potash, phosphoric acid, lime, silica, and 
enable them to amalgamate with the soil 
vefore the planting of seed. Otherwise the 
strong alkalies coming in contact with the 
seeds might spoil the crop for that year. 
After sowing broadcast it would be well to 
harrow in the ashes a little. Should itso 
happen that good results did not follow the 
first year’s application, by reason of a fail- 
ure of sufficient rains to dissolve all the 
chemicals in the ashes before hot, dry 
weather comes on, let them alone; that is, 
make no application of other fertilizers to 
the ground, for nothing will be lost by their 
lying in the soil, and their influence will 
surely be felt in the next year’s crops. 
When once thoroughly leached into the soil 
they are invaluable ina drought. I think 
it would be well for farmers who have not 
heretofore used ashes to experiment for 
themselves by using side by side with stable 
manure and other fertilizers, a like quanti- 
ty in cost of unleached wood ashes, and 
then in another field apply in cost half each 
of stable manure, well mixed with the soil, 
and as a top-dressing unleached ashes well 
harrowed in.—-CHARLES STEVENS, Napanee, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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“LOCAL AGENCIES.” 


THE woods are full of plausible, smooth- 
tongued swindlers, who victimize farmers 
by the “local agency” racket. The fellow 
has with him a pump, hay-fork, or other 
device of genuine merit. With this he goes 
to a substantial farmer, and after showing 
its workings, solicits the farmer to take the 
local agency for its sale, offering a liberal 
commission. Everything looks fair, and 
the unsuspecting farmer does not hesitate 
to sign what he supposes to be an order for 
a dozen or so of the articles he is to sell. In 
due time this paper turns up as a promis- 
sory note for the full retail price of the 
articles, which he has to pay. Even if he 
succeeds in selling the articles at full price 
he has no evidence which wiil enable him 
to claim the promised commission. But in 
most cases he fails to make sales, and has 
left on his hands, or lying around his barn, 
a quantity of pumps, hay-forks, fanning- 
mills, or other stuff, for which he has paid 
the full retail price. It seldom “ pays” a 
farmer to attempt such an agency, even if 
it is conducted honestly and in good faith. 
But if he wants to try it he should read 
every paper carefully before signing it.— 
Agriculturist. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
‘When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Childred, she gave them Castoria, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An ouoriess ityuld, rowertul, Cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 

necessity in every Lome. 
Invaluable in the sick room, 














SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 


commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card, the name and address to which he 
would iike the paper sent. 








hs Be 
All the Ladies 


Who have given Ayer’s Hair Vigor a trial 
are enthusiastic in its praise. . 

Mrs. J. J Burton, of Bangor, Maine, says : 
“T have been using Ayer’s Hair Vigor with 
marvelous success. It restores the original 
color to gray hair, promotes a fresh growth, 
and keeps it strong and healthy. As a toilet 
article I have never found its equal.” 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 





THE PILLOW-INHALER. 

— ~ i If you have Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Hay Fever, Asthma 
&. or Incipient Consumption, 
the Pillow-Inhaler will 
p, cure you. You sleep on it 
as ou any other piliow; it 

= envelopes your head witha 
curative vapor which you breathe all night. Oid- 
fashioned inhaling tubes, used for a few minutesa 
day, once in a while cured. With the Pillow-Inhaler 
youinhale for say eight hours, while you sleep and 
rest. There are no pipes or tubes. The pillow con- 
ceals reservoirs and healing liquids which you do not 
need to bother about. Uniess you hold your breath 
you are taking the medicine, and. no matter ed 


you have fsith or not,are being surely cured. e 
price of it is within the reach of everybody. 

PRor. ARTHUR F_ WINSLOW, A.B.. of the English 
aod Classical School at West Newton, Mass., says: “I 
believe the PILLOW-INHALER is in every way what 
it professes to be as a cure for Caterrh. have tried 
it with entire success in my own cise.” 

7, If vou are a sufferer, send fora pamphlet that 
will tell you ail about +t, and let you see what people say 
of it who have been cured. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


1520 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Penu. 
‘sq Lightning Well-Sinking Machinery. 
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ip etc., SOLD ON 
CLOPEDIA of 
. Earth Stratifica- 








it] Ow. per F a 3 feet wide. 
Adapted nCces 

nneeat®! arms,’Cardens. ao. 
rll etn wale ter our mailed free. 
THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 
Central Expanded MetalCo. | 8. W. Rxpanded Metal Ce. 

Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 


SOLID COMFORT: bath tub. Use 
SEA BATHING Besierrancen sea 


EDWIN G. LEWIS, 910 Front St., N.Y. 


NEW LANDS 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
Railway offers to the SEEKER fora HOME 
the choice from about 2,000,000 acres 
Meadow or Timber 


lands in Minnesota along its line of Rail- 








ef Excellent Grain, 


way. 
Also some rare opportunities for good in- 
vestments in town lots and town sites. 


Full iaformation free upon application to 


J. BOOKWALTER, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


Mention this paper. 


uicsic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Sou’ 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea,“ an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeavie stimulant.”’ Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 


Land Oommissioner, 





Geuuine only with tac-simile of Ju tesver 
Liebig’s signature in biue across label, as 


above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Ltd London. 








For — 
Worse 
PAINT YouR HOUSES 


ISINGSUN' 
STOVE POLISH 


of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean 
rability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mase 












RUBBER PAINT. 





Send tor a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal toit It 
ooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade, 
—Asthere are imitations now on the market 


ereby get the GENUINE RUBBER PAINT. 
Pacterics at 750, if 754 Washington St 
ew York, an lev 

and St. Le 





Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM ENGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





One Month....... $ 3% £One Year 
Three Months.... 75 #§ Two Years 
Four Months..... 100 Three Years 
Six Months...... 150 Four Years 
Nine Months..... 225 Five Years 
Single Copies 1 cents. 


In CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 FAcn. 


Postege to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union %1.56 per year adoitional. 

Subscriptions will not received from Subscrip 
tion Agents er Postmasters at club rates. 

Subscriptions witl be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Coptes Free upen Apvlication. 

G2 Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
LIND ®PENDENT 

Rem'‘ttances should be made by Post-(ffice 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders or Registe Letter. 

Postal Notes being payable to bearer are nv sufer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of nu™bers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., St. Dunstans House, 
Fetter Lane, are our agents in London to receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Bex 3787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1889. 


THS INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscrive for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with TH8 INDE&PEND€FT can save a 
very han¢some percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 








2 
> 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notices 
ft SeeaeeE LS ears e 
4 pesos wen... 4 times(one month)... .85c, 

18 “ (threemorths).foc.'13 “ 

-. x on } ec BS x .15C. 

3 “ (twelve “ LC. 52 (twelve “ .65e. 

RSADING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LIN, BACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES... wee DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... Firry CENTS A LINE 
MARRIAGES *WD DEATHA. not exceeding four lines, 


$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
‘Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York, 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 





WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each Vile or Binder nolding 
twentv-six num bers—halfa year. The cover 
has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our oltice 
on the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 





send (postpaid) to any P. O. in the United 
States on the receipt of one dollar each, 


82 (1008) THE {NDEPENDENT. 








[August 1, 1 

















lhe 





| STERBROOKS SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leailing Nos.: 048, 14, 140, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 


ALL MODERN HOUSES 


Are now being Shingled, beth Roof and Sidés, and Stdined with 


Dexter Bros.’ English Shingle Stains, 


Which give that Soft Velvéty Efféct toisidered 
so Artistic, and which biends so Har- 
moniously with the Landscape. 
Absolutely an O11 Stain, éontaining no Benzine, 
Water or Creosote, and will not Wash Off. 

Bp Costs Less and More Durable than Paint. 
: Eat A Package of Stained Boards, with full informa- 
tion, mailed to any address o on application. 


13000 COPIES oat Wetiinw 


Drawing. Music. etc. Of Type-Writer 


ce (eS “s..: 
from one original. Recommerded bv over 
Send for circulars 3 0 a) ) fe U Ss 3 le) S 


and comeles of 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152 and 164 Lake St, Chitago| 42 Libéity St, Mi Y. 
















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


1* «8s powder pever varies A marvel of pasty, streugth 





en One oo 





ani wholesomeness. More economical than the oral 
fHaty kinds, and cannot be sold tn competition with the 
Guititude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

»wiers. Sold onlyin cans. ROYAL Bsaktxne PoWvER 
JOMP ANY, 106 Wali>t.. N.Y. 


Iv ory Soap Floats. 





OCRAPH 


‘lM 


IME 


—e 


















































‘ 9 BLUET Cortright | Metal Roofug Companvy’s 
Meta! Tiles and Slates for all kinds of Buildings. 
BLUE ! Best Roofing in the World. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Its merits as » Wasa BLUE have been fully test- 
ed and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. | a8 ADLEY WA aes ii sk t.. e 
Grand Gold Medal of International - a Cotton ot 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold Robinson our Dye. 
Medal by the Society of Arts for Dye. Retail stores 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious Guaranteed way, — 
and useful Inventions.” not to West lath St. 
» Upi Vv crock. lr State Bt. 
Warereei . Steinway Hall, New York ai eee chicago.” 
49 West St. 
ss quality un- Boston 
Will be found invaluable for 61 Euclid 
iS ce Cholera ad surpassed. Ave., Cleve- 
and al tere Fatentues 7 < Send f land. and 251 
children or adults, Iis noia \ aint ed Race St..Cin 
oD medicine but willbe retained The BEST on Wheels. Wh andy’ Ww AKON, price-list.| cinnati, 0. 
FOO & sustain life when everything Buggie s, Surreys, Spindles h nekboards, Cobh 
else fails, 4 sizes 35 cts, up. ords, Phietous, Gabriolets, Two Wheelers, Roat 
ere na c — ete. het -paue cata logae : se ae ireuls ar ak ie. TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
urche a lhemanusachurers, . 
VANDERBIRGH, WELLS & CO 
“MENEELY & COMPANY, BRADLEY 8.00, <fabastthtst | mS atin ti, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, Wess Sudbury Mt, Boston, , GOMPLETE O 
For Churches. Sebools, ete, also Chimes Bugravers TURKBY. BOX, WOOD wagsayd 
noted for superiority over all ters” JOHN RENEHAN. Hines coe. Peep. ene meer ereeeee_®- 
END so, 1,6. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY | Principlen: 143, Base $3th Men, AoW. Branch , Low Eetimates ’. ADVG AGENCY, 
to + AUKNU rincipies, st t t ’ acs 
2M and 2 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for th Office, 64:2 dison Ave., between 58h and eth Careful Service. Dodd ‘Rost 
ioweat rates in all papers ® | Streets Personal attention in all cases. Reliabie Dealing, S265 Wash‘n St., HH 





THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York City, 
Carry the largest stock and most complete:line of Celebra- 
tion goods in the country. 
JAPANESE DAY FIREWORKS AND BALLOONS, 


illu- 
minating Cups —all 


"The greatest nov- Land 


elty of the day. 


Fairy 














Exhibiting lite size 
Mammoth fig- 


ures representing 


DRAGONS, 


ANIMALS, 
BIRDS, 


the latest colors for 


and Lawns, Boats, 


etc, 
ete. 

Just the thing tor 
seaside and summer 
resort-. 


Turn your homes 


FISH, into a Fairy Land. 
TURTLES, 
FLAGS, FLAGS, 
FLOWERS, LANTERNS, 
STREAMERS, BALLOONS, 
PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS WHISTLING 


BOMBS 
Ete, Etc, 


As Pyrotechnists 
to the Centennial of 
Washington’s Inau 
guration, we Exhib- 


ETC., ETC. 


Just the thing tor 
Exbibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, 
Race Tracks, Agri- 
cultural, State and 


County Fairs, and for 


EXCELLENCE | 





ECONOMY | 


These two dualitiés déonbitied 


in our stoek of Fine Clothing fox 
Men and Boys. 


LAWN TENNIS, 
YACHTING, 
BATHING SUITS 


In Great Variety. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


BROADWAY,CORNER CHAMBERS 8T,, 


Few York, * 


STEWART BUILDING, 





W. & B. DOUG 






mahal 













8 te 16 Horse Power. 

Dlustrated Pamphiet Free. Address 

AMES LEFFEL &Co- 
SPRINGFIELD, OH16, 

er 110 Libarty 8. ow Fak 











Public and Private ~ ited the finest dis- 
Display. They will @ plays ever seen in 
prove to be a grat this country since 
attraction, and in- 1789. 
crease the gate re- | Send tor a Cata- 
ceipts. logue. 























Tas lsperewperr Paes. 41 To 43 Gown Srassr ssan Fuuson Sraser. 


MITCHELL VAWCE. Cl, 


' SUCCESSOR TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS LAM 


Salesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadw 
Factory: L Ave., 24th and . 
EW VORK CITY. is 


B.RELSHM 


SHAW, APPLIN y APPL TT 


ULE ILPIT 


| oa UITS 
27 pirat St, 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTOD 


HALE RATE. EXCURSION. 


The Chi 0 & Nor 
western Railway of- = 
fers unusual oppo 
nities for an Laspec: 
tion of the cheap lands 
and growing busta 
centers of lowa, 
nesota, Nepranica, W i 
oming, North @ 
Dakota, Colorado and 
the far West an 
Northwest, by a series: 
of Harvest Excursions 
for which tickets 

be sold at one fare for 








Established 1780 





the round trip. Exculr 
sions leave ney 0, 
August 6th a d 
September cy an 


24th and October Sth. 


For full particulars addre sE. P. WILSO! - 
Passenger Agent Chicago & North- ower 
Chicago, Ill. 













the best on e8 
seg ‘Catalog free. 


D> Overman W Wheel Co 
% soeron. Wee ane. 





























Lon 









i! ENS . Poe 


Bat) Yc 


Od oes f 
Negaaieeaed . 


